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PREFACE. 


WE have so lately laid before the public a full exposition of the plan 
upon which our Magazine proceeds and the objects it has in view, 
accompanied with some particular details in the various divisions of 
its subjects, that it will not be necessary to repeat what must be fresh 
in the recollection of our readers. In our execution of this design 
we endeavour, while retaining the original character and purpose of 
the work, to admit all alterations that may be considered useful or 
convenient, and to adapt it, as far as possible, to the changes of public 
taste, and to the cultivation of different branches of knowledge. 
After a long period of comparative neglect, we may remark, the study 
of our National Antiquities has revived, within these few years, with a 
remarkable energy and zeal; investigation in every branch of it is 
proceeding, either by separate labour or social combination, in that 
vigour and well directed purpose which must command success. The 
scattered fragments of our ancient arts are now being collected, exa- 
mined, and compared with such intelligence, that what was individually 
useless becomes collectively important. Criticism has bten applied to 
the remains of antiquity in a more sound and judicious manner than it 
ever was before; much that was unintelligible has been made clear, 
and much that was defective has been supplied. Archeology has 
risen into the dignity of a science with a celerity of growth and vigour 
of frame new and unexpected. Light has been reflected from one 
portion of it to another. The medizeval manuscript, the Anglo-Saxon 
missal, the lapidary inscription, have been drawn from their recesses, 
and applied to the improvement of the kindred arts ; the chronicle has 
been translated, the coin explained, the treasures of the sepulchral 
barrow classified, and even the ephemeral ballad revived; and they 
have been applied, with equal sagacity and learning, to the elucidation 
of truth. We cannot certainly renew what has perished of the 
medizeval arts, whether in the monastic cloister or the. collegiate 
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library; we cannot restore the manuscripts that have mouldered, or 
the buildings that have been destroyed: but it is in our power to exhibit 
a praiseworthy carefulness in preserving what remains from further 
injury; and in bringing an enlightened spirit of critical inquiry to 
the study of them, with liberal feelings and comprehensive views. 
We may therefore naturally expect that our advancement in all 
the separate branches of antiquarian science and art, as well as early 
literature, will proceed with a celerity and speed unknown before ; 
that gradually error will be removed and improvement gained : 
so that at length, if we may be permitted to use an illustration, 
Archeology, which in the seventeenth century appeared, in its rude 
and shapeless outline, like some old Celtic or Druidical temple, 
may in the nineteenth, under the direction of more skilful hands, 
and with improved knowledge, assume the scientific regularity, the 
beautiful order, and the attractive grace of the finished and august 
cathedral. 


S. URBAN. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


ArcuZoLocicat Institute. — The 
ensuing General Meeting of the Arche- 
ological Institute at Norwich will-com- 
mence on Friday the 29th of July. The 
reception-room for the members is St. 
Andrew’s Hall, and on the same after- 
noon the members will make an excursion 
to Caistor camp. The next day will be 
devoted to the cathedral, where Professor 
Willis will explain its architectural charac- 
teristics, and other objects of curiosity in 
the city. Saturday will be devoted to 
Ely, where Professor Willis will also be 
present. On Monday the members will 
take the rail to Yarmouth, will visit Burgh 
and Caistor castles, and dine in the Town- 
hall with the Mayor. Tuesday will be 
spent in the sectional meetings, and in 
other objects in Norwich. On Wednesday 
either Castle Acre or Walsingham may be 
visited, the travellers proceeding in either 
case by railroad to East Dereham. On 
Thursday the closing meeting will be 
held. 

Sr1em, objects to the accuracy of the 
stateme it (copied from a newspaper), in 
our April Magazine, p. 444, that ‘ the 
Rev. H. A. Skeete was minister of the 
Episcopalian congregation of Perth for 
forty years.”” So far (remarks our cor- 
responden') from this being the case, Mr. 
Skeete, though recommended by the Bishop 
of Edinburgh to that congregation, with- 
drew the people from the Bishop of Dun- 
keld, and by that act rendered what was 
an Episcopalian congregation Indepen- 
dent. Again, when it is said that the 
congregation notwithstanding were recog- 
nised as true Episcopalians, it is difficult 
to imagine that they could be so recog- 
nised by any persons who understand 
the meaning of the term, unless indeed by 
that term, which would at first sight ap- 
pear anomalous and contradictory, the 
soi-disant ‘‘ true Episcopalians ’’ be de- 
sirous of drawing a line of distinction 
between the Episcopalians as in England 
and those belonging to the Scotch Epis- 
copal Church. It is equally erroneous to 
state that the Bishop of Dunkeld, a few 
weeks before the death of Mr. Skeete, ap- 
pointed a gentleman to be his assistant 
and suecessor. On the contrary, three 
months before his death, the Bishop 


licensed the Rev. J. C. Chambers, M.A. 
formerly of Emmanuel college, Cam- 
bridge, and priest in the diocese of Ripon, 
to use his efforts to regain the congrega- 
tion, lost to the Church for forty years. 
Since the death of Mr. Skeete, on the 
morning of Christmas Day last, the ser- 
vices of his chapel have been carried on 
by the Rev. John Dodgson, formerly 
minister of St. Peter’s chapel, in Montrose, 
who was neither at any time recognised by 
the Bishop of Brechin, in whose diocese 
Montrose is situated. In no way, there- 
fore, can the congregation under the late 
Mr. Skeete, and at present under Mr, 
Dodgson, be with truth considered and 
styled Episcopalians. In the present re- 
viving condition of the Scotch Episcopal 
Church, and with the prospect of the 
Trinity college being opened so imme- 
diately and speedily in the vicinity of this 
town, it is desirable that the truth should 
be disseminated, and that ‘‘ true Episco- 
palians” should know in whom they have 
to trust. 

Mr. James F. Moncawn would be 
glad to know whether there are any male 
representatives of Sir Thomas Rawlinson, 
Knight, Lord Mayor of London 1706. 
His surviving children were, Thomas 
(Tom Folio); Richard, of St. John’s, 
Oxon; John; Constantine ; Tempest ; 
Mary; Anne, Mrs. Andrews; and Honor, 
who married first a Mr. Ellis, and, 
secondly, a Mr. Smith, who was, her 
cousin. 

In answer to the inquiry in our last 
respecting the family of Dyer, the poet, 
Mr. W. Morea of Bradford, Yorkshire, 
says there was a clergyman of the name of 
Dyer, he believes the brother of the poet, 
officiating at St. George’s church, in 
Southwark ; he was afterwards Rector of 
Lianbadarn-vawr, in Radnorshire, where 
he died at an advanced age, about the end 
of 1803, or the beginning of 1804, 

LL.B. inquires for ** Vernon’s Life of 
Peter Heylin,” published about 1680, and 
‘* Bernard’s Life of Peter Heylin,’” pub- 
lished in 1683. [It is not within our 
practice to advertise such wants ; but if he 
will address the Editor of the Publishers? 
Circular, that paper will do what he re- 
quires.] 
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History of the Conquest of Peru. By W.N. Prescott. 2 vols. 


THE History of the Conquest of Mexico, by Mr. Prescott, a work 
still fresh in the recollection of our readers, served greatly to increase 
that reputation as an historian which he had acquired by his Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. The subject was happily chosen by him. His intimate 
knowledge of the Spanish language, and the manuscript documents and 
authorities which were freely opened to him at Madrid and elsewhere, gave 
him great advantage over those who had previously written on the same 
subject, while the rich and copious materials which he collected were so 
ably used, disposed with such skill and judgment, and adorned with such 
elegance of language and such picturesque variety of description, that his 
work appeared to possess at once the fidelity of history and the attraction 
of romance. The same subject indeed, the conquest of the two great 
nations of America by a few bold adventurers, so fascinating in its outline, 
and admitting such brilliancy of colouring, such striking contrasts, such 
new and vivid pictures of nature,—such delineations of men in a state 
half savage and half civilised, such novel forms of government, religious 
and social, and such intimate development of character—all seen amidst 
the dangers and glories of the struggle and the victory,—this subject 
had not been overlooked by some who were well able either to adorn 
it with the attraction of poetic genius, or to survey it with the cool 
eye of the philosopher,—to draw from it fresh illustrations of social 
life, or to combine its new materials with what previous experience 
had afforded of the history of the human race. It would however appear 
that whatever merit Robertson could claim * for the judicious disposition 





* For the character of Robertson as an historian the reader may refer to the com~ 
plimentary letters of his great rival Gibbon, to the friendly praises of Hume, and to 
the later eulogies of Lord Brougham. It is supposed that Burke reviewed the America 
in. the Anoual Register, which is said to bear marks of his philosophical criticism, and 
an extent of moral and political views similar to that which his writings usually display. 
See Bisset’s Life of Burke, p. 290. We now lay before our readers the opinion of one 
whose historical researches and knowledge, as well as his love of truth, must command 
our respect and attention. ‘‘ Robertson,’’ says Mr. Southey, ‘‘in what he calls his 
History, of America, is guilty of such omissions, and consequent misrepresentations, as 
to make it certain, either that he had not read some of the most important documents 
to which he refers, or that he did not choose to notice the facts which are to be found 
there, because they were not in conformity to his own preconceived opinions. The 
reputation of this author must rest upon his History of Scotland, if that can support 
it: his other works are miserably deficient.” Vide Southey’s Brazil, i. 639. Again: 
‘* What Robertson has said of Ant. Solis may be applied to himself: J know no author 
in any language whose literary fame has risen so far above his real merits.’’ Vide 
Omniana, i. 141. Again: ‘‘ Hume is chargeable with want of industry, and Robertson 


‘in a far greater degree, beyond any other writer of eminence, not even excepting the 


Abbé Raynal,’’ Vide Annual Review, iv, 467, Another writer says, ‘‘ Robertson, if 
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of his matter, the graceful and subdued elegance of his style, and the careful 
selection of his language, yet that he was deficientin a more thorough and 
comprehensive acquaintance with his subject,and that his materials were 
inadequate to the success of his undertaking. ‘»Previously to him, Burke 
had rapidly passed over the same subjectiwith that precision of touch, that 
I justness of reflection, and that harmonious«colouring of expression, that 

showed a master’s hand ;* while two French writers of great fame, Vol- 





i he had. applied to Monsieur Gerard, of Brussels, keeper of the archives, and many 
other persons in the Austrian Netherlands, might have procured documents and in- 
formation which would have rendered the History of Italy something more than a bare 
lendid relation of facts, already known to every common historical reader.” Vide 
MH hicknesse’s’ Journey through the Austrian Netherlands, iii. 53. Humboldt’s high 
authority is more favourable ; he-says, ‘‘ Robertson’s History, admirable for the sa- 
; gacity with which it has been compiled, but too much abridged in the part relating to 
the Toltecks and Aztecks.’’ Vide Researches in America, ii. p. 248. To which we 
add a reference to the Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XVII. pp. 108-110, for a cri- 
| ticism on this work on America. See’ also Maitland’s Dark Ages for remarks on 
| Robertson's Charles the Fifth, pp. 10, 13, 25, 52, No. I. to No. 1V., where he shows 
‘¢the extreme carelessness with which Robertson quotes authorities;’’ and in the . 
i Preface, p. v., he is placed with Jortin among “ very miserable second-hand writers.” 
As in all probability we shall not recur to this subject again, we shall produce another 
authority or two which we happen to recollect. ‘‘ The reader must beware of following 
Robertson’s romance,—his so-called History of Charles the Fifth.” Vide Europe 
during the Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 280. Again: ‘‘ Robertson, the most inaccurate of 
all modern historians, with, perhaps, the single exception of Hume.” Ibid. p. 278. 
See also the Life of William Taylor, of Norwich, for his observations on Robertson, 
vol. ii. p. 169-171, and Professor Smythe on the French Revolution, vol. iii. p. 405. 
We quote, but without setting much value upon it, the sentiment of the following 
writer, where Robertson is censured for ‘‘ his phlegmatic account of. the Reformation, 
also the ambiguity of his opinion of the authenticity of the Mosaic chronology, in.his 
Disquisition on the Trade with India; and his Letters to Mr. Gibbon cannot but 
excite emotions of regret and shame in every sincere Christian.”’ Vide Wilberforce’s 
: Practical Christianity, chap. vi. note. For some offence against grammar’ committed 
by Robertson in his opening lines of Charles the Fifth, see Granger’s Letters, p..395. 
But where praise can justly be given it is an unworthy act to withhold it, and therefore 
it is with pleasure we mention, in conclusion of this note, that Mr. Hallam gives high 
raise to Robertson for his account of the Private Warfare in the Middle Ages. See 
Hallam, vol. i. p. 231. Our rule when noticing the errors of great writers, like 
gs aur taken from Polybius, lib. iii. c. 56; see also Fabroni, Vita Scip. Maffei, 
. 109.—Rev. 
. * «This work, called Account of the European Settlements in America,’’ Sir 
Egerton Brydges says, ‘‘is supposed to have been written by Mr. William Burke, 
cousin to Mr. Edmund Burke, formerly secretary to General Conway, when Secretary 
i of State, and several years Paymaster in India. Of this beautiful and luminous nar- 
| rative the merits are above my feeble praise.” Vide Theatrum Poetarum, p. 307. But.» 
Mr. Prior, in his Life of Burke, states that Lord Macartney said this work was the 
joint production of Edmund Burke, Richard his brother, and his namesake and inti- 
mate friend, William Burke; pp. 51, 52. The editor of Stockdale’s ed. 1808, saw 
the receipt for fifty guineas in Burke’s writing. Lord Brougham says ‘‘ Mr. Burke’s 
account of the European Settlements, a work taken from Harris’s invaluable com- 
pilation.”” See History of Brazil, in Harris’s Voyages, vol. ii.; and Brougham’s 
Colonial Policy, vol. i. p. 582; to which we add that the author of this work was also 
indebted to the Abbé Raynal’s Histoire des Indes. In our copy of the latter work we 
have marked the passages which Burke evidently had before him, adopting even the 
language of the French historian. It must not be forgotten that the author of this 
elegant and amusing history has received the just praise he merits from the pen of one 
who was well able to judge of the ability with which it is written, as he followed on the 
same ground the footsteps of an author, ‘‘ whose ingenuity has illustrated and whose 
eloquence has adorned the History of America, l’Abbé Raynal.” Vide Robertson’s 
America, vol. iii. p. 196. Had we space we might surprise some of our readers by 
giving them an account of the manner and purpose for which this work of Raynal’s 
was written, the various persons who claim the honour of authorsbip, and the changes 
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taire and Raynal, had rendered the: subject attractive to their countrymen, 
the one by the lively and: epigrammatic manner in which, in a few forcible 
remarks, he condensed the philosophy.of history,—the other by bringing 
to bear on the familiar subjects of former history the new lights of modern: 
science, the more extended views of society, more correct deductions of 
philosophy, and larger experience inthe laws of commerce and legislation. 
Still there was room left for a suceessor who should avail himself of what 
time has disclosed of its historical treasures, and of what the research and 
observation of travellers has elicited among the remains of the conquered 
country, and who should gratify the increasing curiosity and intelligence 
of the public by a picture painted on a broader scale, with greater variety of 
views, and a richer accumulation of particular objects... Yet, while Mr. Pres- 
cott’s previous History of Mexico has been advantageous to him in respect 
of drawing immediate attention to the present, we think it also may tend 
somewhat to its prejudice by the necessary comparison that will be made 
between them. To those who have read the Conquest of Mexico by Cortez, 
that of Peru by Pizarro will appear something like an echo of the former, 
—a repetition of the same views and the same adventures, with the disad- 
vantage of fainter colouring, less attractive adventures in the conquerors, 
and a weaker sympathy with the vanquished. Perhaps, too, the force of 
our emotions has been somewhat exhausted by previous excitement: we 
can foretell, from our knowledge of the characters, what will be the 
arrangement of the plot, and what the certainty of the catastrophe. The 
names of the characters indeed are changed ; the whole drama is performed 
by meaner actors ; the leader is cast in less heroic mould, and the sufferers 
have less command over our sympathies, displaying neither the same active 
valour nor passive fortitude, neither the exhaustless resources which made 
us doubtful of the struggle, nor the devoted patriotism which made us 
deplore their fall. 

Much, too, of the novelty of the scene had passed away ;—the barbaric 
splendours that first opened on our eyes on the shores as it appeared of a 
new-born world; the wild magnificence of Nature spread out on a gigantic 
scale unknown before ; cities of savage’ tribes that far surpassed ‘all the 
fabled glories of the East; towns in an unknown country, built by an 
unknown people, glowing with gold and gems, such as neither Babylon 
nor Cairo in their proudest days had known; and roads of communication 
stretching hundreds of leagues alike over mountain and river and ravine, 
such as Rome herself had never either executed or conceived. There too 
was the spectacle for the first time presented of nations formed of what 
appeared the discordant elements of society,--anomalous junction of what 
belonged to various zras of time and different developments of civilization. 
There was at once the soft and effeminate luxury of an Asiatic court, and 
the bloody superstitions, the dark idolatries, and the loathsome cannibalism 
of the savage of the wilderness. These are striking scenes for the traveller 
to describe, and for the moralist and the philosopher to contemplate. But 
their first impression had gradually faded away, and when the historian 
again took up the pencil, however bright his colours, and however skilful 





in the various editions it has gone through. It would form as curious a history 
belongs to any book that we know. From whose pen—was it from Diderot’s ?—pro- 
ceeded the description of the femmes de Lima, which if a man reads he will not soon 
forget? It could not have been written by an ecclesiastic without supposing he 

more things than he ought,—Rerv. 
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his pencil, he could not command the same eager expectation, or detain 
the restless curiosity of his readers. That which is repeated becomes 
weaker in its impression. If we listen to the striking of a distant clock, 
the first and perhaps second hours will come distinctly on the ear, and the 
remainder will invariably be lost, and, as it were, melt away into a faint 
admixture of low undistinguishable sounds. 

Perhaps the way to do justice to Mr. Prescott’s history would be to 
present an outline of its contents, to follow him in his bright historic path, 
to point out to our readers at once the steadiness of his step and the 
rapidity of his stride, to pause over his animated and brilliant descriptions, 
to remark the graceful and natural transitions by which he conducts the 
thread of his narrative, to praise the knowledge by which he forms a correct 
estimate of motive and character, and to admire and applaud the humane 
and philanthropic language which he never fails to bring to soothe the 
wounded feelings of humanity, and draw a veil over the sufferings which 
he is reluctantly obliged to describe. This, however, is a task that we 
have no power of performing, not only requiring great circumspection and 
care, but larger limits than we can command ; and the original work also 
is so alluring in its subject, so pleasing in its execution, and so moderate 
in its extent, as would never fatigue the attention, or make any undue 
demands on the time. What we propose to do, therefore, is to extract a 
few passages, which will give a sufficient specimen of Mr. Prescott’s 
manner of treating his subject ; while in the dissertation which is prefixed 
to the first volume, as a necessary introduction to the subsequent history, 
the reader will find some interesting observations on the period at which 
this singular and recent civilization of the Peruvians commencedthe 
supposed sources of it, whether foreign or such as grew out of the cireum- 
stauces in which they were placed,—of their institutions, arts, religion, 
laws, traditions, and language,—all subjects of great interest, many involved 
in much mystery for want of such existing monuments and relics as remain 
amidst the ruins of other departed nations,—and all treated with learning, 
intelligence, and candour. We do not hold out Mr, Prescott’s style as 
one that is to our taste without faults. In his descriptive parts we think 
it too exuberant, too much abounding in epithet, erring on the side of too 
great fulness. It is a great fault in a writer to pour out al? his stores 
without reserve, to leave nothing to the reader to supply, no spot unoccu- 
pied which he can appropriate, no touch which he can add; and we think 
that this graceful and judicious reserve of power is a very distinguishing 
feature in the style of Robertson. 

Let us now pass on to the history that lies before us—the history of this 
strange crusade—this singular conflict of opposing passions and interests, 
met from distant quarters of the globe in deadly and fatal strife: avarice, 
and fanaticism, and bigotry on the one hand,—on the other, ignorance, 
cruelty, tyranny, and hideous and bloody superstition. | 

As our extracts must be few, it may be as well to take them from those 
portions of the narrative which are striking without being too familiar; and 
accordingly we must pass over the earlier stages of the invasion, and the 
very interesting chapters, with all their strong and vivid painting of ‘the 
invader’s bold march across the mountains to the interior of the country, til! 
the Spaniards stood face to face with the Peruvian monarch. We must pass 
over his capture, his death, with the massacre attending it, and the subju- 
gation of the people and dissolution of the native government, till we see 
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the conquering banners of Castile displayed before the walls of the capital 


of the western empire. 


** Tt was late in the afternoon when the 
conquerors came in sight of Cuzco; the de- 
scending Sun was streaming his broad 
rays full on the imperial city, where many 
an altar was dedicated to his worship. 
The low ranges of buildings, shewing in 
his beams like so many lines of silvery 
light, filled up the bosom of the valley, 
and the lower slopes of the mountains, 
whose shadowy forms hung darkly over the 
fair city, as if to shield it from the me- 
naced profanation. Pizarro prepared for 
his entrance into the Peruvian capital. 
The little army was formed into three di- 
visions, of which the centre or dattle as it 
was called was led by the general. The 
suburbs were thronged with a countless 
multitude of the natives, who had flocked 
from the city and the surrounding country 
to witness the showy and to them start- 
ling pageant. All looked with eager cu- 
riosity on the strangers, the fame of whose 
terrible exploits had spread to the remotest 

of the empire. They gazed with 
astonishment on their dazzling arms and 
fair complexions, which seemed to pro- 
claim them the true Children of the Sun ; 
and they listened with feelings of myste- 
rious-dread as the trumpet sent forth its 
prolonged notes through the streets of the 
capital, and the solid ground shook under 
the heavy tramp of the cavalry. The ca- 
pital’ of the Incas, though falling short 
of the Hi Dorado which had engaged their 
credulous fancies, astonished the Spa- 
niards by the beauty of its edifices, the 
length and regularity of its streets, and 
the good order and appearance of comfort, 
even luxury, visible in its numerous popu- 
lation... It far surpassed all they had yet 
seen in the New World. The population 
of the city is computed by one of the con- 
querors at two hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, and that of the suburbs at as many 
more. This account is not confirmed as 
far as I have seen by any other writer ; 
but, however it may be exaggerated, it is 
certain that Cuzco was the metropolis of a 
great empire, the residence of the court 
and the chief nobility, frequented by the 
most skilful mechanics and artisans of 
every description, who found a demand 
for their Ingenuity in the royal precincts : 
while the place was garrisoned by a nu- 
merous soldiery, and was the resort finally 
of emigrants from the most distant pro- 


vinees. The quarters whence this motley 
population came are indicated by their 
peculiar dress, and especially their head 
gear, so rarely found at all on the Ame- 
rican Indian, which, with its variegated 
colours, gave a picturesque effect to the 

ups and masses in the streets. 

e habitual order and decorum main- 
tained in this multifarious assembly, 
showed the excellent police of the capital, 
where the only sounds that disturbed 
the repose of the Spaniards were the 
noises of feasting and dancing, which the 
natives with happy imsensibility con- 
stantly prolonged to a late hour of the 
night. The edifices of the better sort, and 
they were very numerous, were of stone 
or faced with stone. Among the principal 
were the royal residences ; as each sove- 
reign built a new palace for himself, co- 
vering, though low, a large extent of 
ground. The walls were sometimes stained 
or painted with gaudy tints, and the gates, 
we are assured, were sometimes of co- 
loured marble. ‘In the delicacy of the 
stone-work,’ says another of the con. 
querors, ‘ the natives far excelled the Spa- 
niards, though the roofs of their dwell- 
ings, instead of tiles, were only of thatch, 
but put together with the nicest art. The 
sunny climate of Cuzco did not require a 
very substantial material for defence 
against the weather. The most important 
building was the fortress, planted on a 
solid rock that rose boldly above the 
city. It was built of hewn stone, so finely 
wrought that it was impossible to detect 
the line of junction between the blocks, 
and the approaches to it were defended by 
three semicircular parapets composed of 
such heavy masses of rock that it bore 
resemblance to the kind of rock known 
to architects as the Cyelopian.* The for- 
tress was raised to a height rare in Peru. 
vian architecture : and from the summit of 
the tower the eye of the spectator ranged 
over a magnificent prospect, in which the 
wild features of the mountain scenery, 
rocks, woods, and waterfalls, were mingled 
with the rich verdure of the valley, and the 
shining city filling up the foreground,—al] 
blended in sweet harmony under the deep 
azure of a tropical sky. The most sump- 
tuous edifice in Cuzco in the time of the 
Incas was undoubtedly the great Temple 
dedicated to the Sun, which, studded with 





or Pi 


* For Cyclopian architecture, consult Dodwell’s Views and Descriptions of Cyclopian 
elasgic Remains in Greece and Italy, with constructions of a later period, folio, 


1833, asupplement to the author’s Tour in Greece, The work is scarce, unfortunately, 


as few were printed,—Rev. 
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gold plates, as already noticed, was sur- 
rounded by convents and dormitories for 
the priests, with their gardens and broad 
parterres sparkling with gold. The exte- 
rior ornaments had been already removed 
by the conquerors—all but the frieze of 
gold, which, embedded in the stones, still 
encircled the principal building. It is 
probable that the tales of wealth so 
greedily circulated among the Spaniards 
greatly exceeded the truth. If they did 
not, the natives must have been very suc- 
cessful in concealing their treasures from 
the invaders. Yet much still remained, 
not only in the great House of the Sun ; 
but in the inferior temples which swarmed 
in the capital * * * In a cavern 
near the city they found a number of 
vases of pure gold, richly embossed with 
the figures of serpents, locusts, and other 
animals. Among the spoil were four 
golden llamas, and ten or twelve statues 
of women, some of gold, others of silver, 
‘ which merely to see,’ says one of the con- 
querors, with some naivefé, ‘ was truly a 
great satisfaction.’ The gold was probably 
thin, for the figures were all as large as 
life, and several of them, being reserved for 
the royal fifth, were not recast, but sent 
in their original form to Spain. The ma- 
gazines were stored with curious com- 
modities: richly tinted robes of cotton 
and feather work, gold sandals, and 
slippers of the same material, for the 
women, and dresses composed entirely of 
beads of gold. Yet the amount of trea- 
sure in the capital did not equal the san- 
guine expectations that had been formed 
by the Spaniards. But the deficiency was 
supplied by the plunder which they had 
collected at various places on their march. 
In one place, for example, they met with 
ten planks, or bars, of solid silver, 
each piece being twenty feet in length, 
one foot in breadth, and two or three 
inches thick; they were intended to de- 
corate the dwelling of an Inca noble. 
The whole mass of treasure was brought 
into one common heap, as in Caxa- 
malca, and after some of the finer speci- 
mens had been deducted for the crown 
the remainder was delivered to the Indian 
goldsmiths, to be melted down into ingots 
of an uniform standard. The division of 
the spoil was made on the same principle 
as before. There were four hundred and 
eighty soldiers, including the garrison of 
Xauxa, who were each to receive a share, 
that of the cavalry being double that of 
the infantry. The amount of booty is 
stated variously by those present at the 
division of it. According to some it con- 
siderably exceeded the ransom of Ata-~ 
huallpa; others state it as less. Pedro 
Pizarro — each horseman got six 
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thousand pesos: de oro, and each one of 
the. infantry -half that sum, though the 
same discrimination was made by Pizarro 
as before in respect to the rank of the 
parties,\ and their relative services. But 
Sancho, the royal notary, and secretary 
of the commander, estimates the whole 
amount as far less, not exceeding five 
hundred and eighty thousand and two 
hundved pesos de oro, and two hundred 
and fifteen thousand marks of silver. In 
the absence of the official returns, it is 
impossible to determine which is correct. 
But Sancho’s narrative is countersigned, 
it may be remembered, by Pizarro and the 
royal treasurer Riquelme, and doubtless, 
therefore, shews the actual amount for 
which the conquerors accounted to the 
crown. Whichever statement we receive, 
the sum, combined with that obtained at 
Caxamalca, might well have satisfied the 
cravings of the most avaricious. The 
sudden influx of so much wealth, and that 
too in so transferable a form, among a 
party of reckless adventurers little ac- 
customed to the possession of money, had 
its natural effect. It supplied them with 
the means of gaming, so strong and com- 
mon a passion with the Spaniards that it 
may be considered a national vice. For- 
tunes were lost and won in a single day, 
sufficient to render the proprietors in- 
dependent for life ; and many a desperate 
gamester, by an unlucky throw of the 
dice or turn of a card, saw himself stripped 
in a few hours of the fruits of years of 
toil, and obliged to begin over again the 
business of rapine. Among these. one is 
mentioned in the cavalry service. named 
Leguizano, who had received as his share 
of the booty the image of the Sun, which, 
raised on a plate of burnished gold, spread 
over the walls in a recess of the great 
temple, and which for some.reasun or 
other, perhaps because of its, superior 
fineness, was not recast like the . other 
ornaments. This rich prize the.spend- 
thrift lost in a single night; whence. it 
came to be a proverb in Spain, Juega el 
Sol antes que amanezca, ‘ Play away the 
Sun before sunrise.’ The effect of such a 
surfeit of the precious metals was in- 
stantly felt on prices. The most ordinary 
articles were only to be had for exorbitant 
sums. A quire of paper sold for ten 
pesos de oro ; a bottle of wine for sixty ;.a 
sword for forty or fifty; a cloak for a 
hundred, sometimes for more ; a pair of 
shoes cost thirty or forty pesos de oro; 
and a good horse could not be had for less 
than twenty-five hundred, some brought 
a still higher price. Every article rose in 
value as gold and silver, the representa- 
tives of all, declined. Gold and silver, in 
short, seemed to be the only things in Cusco 
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that were not wealth. Yet there were 
some few wise enough to return contented 
with their present gains to their ‘native 
country. Here their riches brought them 
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consideration and competence ; and whilst 
they excited the envy of their countrymen 
stimulated them to seek their own for- 
tunes in the like path of adventure.”’ 


Our next extract will be from that portion of the narrative which gives 
so graphic an account of the rash and disastrous expedition to the river 
Amazon, filled as it is with tales of the most disastrous sufferings on the 
one hand, and the most dauntless courage and inflexible endurance on the 
other ; but we will prefix to it a few words as introductory, and as ex- 


planatory of the spirit which dictated it. 


‘Tt is not easy at this time to com- 
prehend the impulse given to Europe by 
the discovery of America. It was not 
the gradual acquisition of some border 
territory, a province, or a kingdom that 
had now been gained, but a new world that 
was now thrown open to Europeans. 
The races of animals, the mineral trea- 
sures, the vegetable forms, and the varied 
aspects of nature, man in the different 
phases of civilization, filled the mind with 
entirely new sets of ideas, that changed 
the habitual current of thought, and stimu- 
lated it to indefinite conjecture. The 
eagerness to explore the wonderful secrets 
of the new hemisphere became so active 
that the principal cities of Spain were 
in a manner depopulated, as emigrants 
thronged one after another to take their 
chance upon the deep. It was a world of 
romance that was thrown open for what- 
ever might be the luck of the adventurer ; 
his reports on his return were tinged with 
a colouring of romance that stimulated 
still higher the sensitive fancies of his 
countrymen, and nourished the chimerical 
sentiments of an age of chivalry. They 
listened with attentive ears to tales of 
Amazons, which seemed to realise the 
classic legends of antiquity, to stories of 
Patagonian ‘giants, to flaming pictures of 
an El Dorado, where the sands sparkled 
with gems, and golden pebbles as large 
as birds’ eggs were dragged in nets out 
of the rivers. Yet that the adventurers 
were no impostors, but too easy dupes of 


their own credulous fancies, is shewn by 
the extravagant character of their enter- 
prises; by expeditions in search of the 
magical fountain of health, of the golden 
temple of Doboyba, of the golden se- 
pulchres of Zenu, for gold was ever float- 
ing before their distempered vision, and the 
name of Castilla del Oro, Golden Castile, 
the most unhealthy and most unprofitable 
region of the Isthmus, held out a bright 
promise to the unfortunate settler, who 
too frequently instead of gold found there 
only his grave. In this realm of en- 
chantment all the accessories served to 
maintain the illusion. The simple natives 
with their defenceless bodies and rude 
weapons were no match for the European 
warriors, armed to the teeth in mail. The 
odds were as great as those found in any 
legend of chivalry, where the lance of the 
good knight overturned hundreds at a 
touch. The perils that lay in the dis- 
coverer’s path, and the sufferings he had 
to sustain, were scarcely inferior to those 
that beset the knight errant. Hunger, 
and thirst, and fatigue, the deadly effluvia 
of the morass, with its swarms of venomous 
insects, the cold of winter snows, and the 
scorching sun of the tropics; these were 
the lot of every cavalier who came to seek 
his fortune in the New World. It was the 
reality of romance. The life of the Spanish 
adventurer was one chapter more, and 
not the least remarkable, in the chronicles 
of knight errantry.” 


Among the numerous bold adventures and enterprises that shed such a 





fierce and lurid colouring on the narratives of the historian there was none 
more remarkable either for the dangers and privations with which it was 
attended, or for the astonishing courage and resources with which it was 
met, than the wild expedition of Gonzalo Pizarro and his followers over the 
mountains toward the east, to find the fabled land of oriental spices, which 
had long captivated the imagination of the conquerors. Three hundred 
and fifty Spaniards, of whom about half were mounted, and four thousand 
Indians, accompanied him in a journey to regions untravelled and unknown ; 
and, to evince at once the providence of the leader, the nature of the country 
he expected to find, and the mode which he pursued to sustain his 
followers, an immense drove of no less than four thousand swine 
Gant. Mac. Vor. XXVIII, 
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followed in rear of his army. The description of the perils of this expedi- 
tion,—of the strange and savage scenery through which they travelled, of 
the stormy elements which they encountered in their march, such as would 
only be witnessed by those who penetrated into the deepest and most 
awful recesses of nature,—this picture, so striking and sublime in all its 
leading parts and its accessories, suits well the genius of the present his- 
torian, and has accordingly been told herein such a manner as to form one 
of the most affecting portions of the work. We make a few extracts from 
the narrative, which in itself possesses most of the beauties and defects of 
Mr. Prescott’s manner of writing :— 


‘It was the beginning of 1540 when he 
set out on this celebrated expedition. The 
first part of the journey was attended with 
comparatively little difficulty, while the 
Spaniards were yet in the land of the 
Incas ; but the scene changed as they en- 
tered the territory of Quixos, where the 
character of the inhabitants, as well as 
of the climate, seemed to be of another 
description. The country was traversed 
by lofty ranges of the Andes, and the ad- 
venturers were soon entangled in their 
deep and intricate passes. As they rose 
into the more elevated regions the icy 
winds that swept down the sides of the 
Cordilleras benumbed their limbs, and 
many of the natives found a wintry grave 
in the wilderness. While crossing this 
formidable barrier they experienced one 
of those tremendous earthquakes which 
in these volcanic regions so often shake 
the mountains to their base. In one place 


the earth was rent asunder by the terrible 
throes of nature, while streams of sul- 
phureous vapor issued from the cavity, 
and a village, with some hundreds of 
houses, was precipitated into the frightful 
abyss. On descending the eastern slopes 
the climate changed, and as they came on 
the lower level the fierce cold was suc- 
ceeded by a suffocating heat, while tem- 
pests of thunder and lightning, rushing 
from out the gorges of the Sierra, poured 
on their heads, with scarcely any inter- 
mission, day or night, as if the offended 
deities of the place were willing to take 
vengeance on the invaders of their moun- 
tain solitudes. For more than six weeks 
the deluge continued unabated, and the 
forlorn wanderers, wet and weary with 
incessant toil, were scarcely able to reg 
their limbs along the soil, broken up an 
saturated with the moisture.” 


At length after some months they reached the Canelas, the land of 


Cinnamon. They saw the forests spreading wide their shades of fragrance, 

but the vegetable wealth was in regions too remote and inaccessible to form 

an object of commerce; from the wandering tribes, however, they heard 

that twelve degrees distance there was a rich and populous land abounding 

in mineral wealth and their beloved gold. Though they had reached already 

the proposed limits of the expedition, yet, with renewed hopes, and a richer 
rize in view, Pizarro resolved to push on, and the swinish multitude in 
is rear, we presume, was still content to follow :— 


‘Continuing their march, the country beheld trees of that stupendous growth 
now spread out into broad savannas, only known in the equinoctial regions.* 
terminated by forests, which as they drew Some were so large that sixteen men could 
near seemed to stretch on every side to hardly encompass them with extended arms, 
the very verge of the horizon. Here they The wood was thickly matted with creepers 








* This is not quite correct ifthe account of the measurement of the great plane tree 
at Buyukdere, near Constantinople, is to be depended on, which amounts, we think, 
to something like 160 feet in circumference. This exceeds the largest Taxodium of 
Mexico and the largest baobab of Senegal. Of this tree, however, we have no scientific 
account, and depend on the assertions of travellers. Since writing this, on looking into 
our late friend Mr. Loudon’s Arboretum, we find this tree mentioned. Dr. Walsh in 
1831 found that it measured at the base 14] feet, and its branches covered a space 
}30 feet in diameter. De Candolle conjectures it must be more than 2,000 years old, 
‘* This tree,” Mr. Loudon says, ‘if it can be considered a single plant, is certainly 
the largest in the wortd,.’” Vide Arboretum, Part III, c. cvii, Platanaces.—REyY, 
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and parasitical vines, which hang in gaudy- 
coloured festoons from tree to tree, 
clothing them in a drapery beautiful to 
the eye, but forming an impenetrable net- 
work. At every step of their way they 
were obliged to hew open a passage with 
their axes, while their garments, rotting 
from the effects of the drenching rains to 
which they had been exposed, caught in 
every bush and bramble, and hung about 
them in shreds. Their provisions, spoiled 
by the weather, had long since failed, and 
the live stock which they had taken with 
them had either been consumed, or made 
their escape in the woods and mountain 
passes. They had set out with nearly a 
thousand dogs, many of them of the 
ferocious breed used in hunting down the 
unfortunate natives. These they now 
gladly killed, but their miserable carcasses 
furnished a lean banquet for the famishing 
travellers; and when these were gone, 
they had only such herbs and dangerous 
roots as they could gather in the forest... . 
They at length came to the river Napo, 
one of the tributaries of the Amazon. 
After traversing its borders for some time, 
they came within hearing of a rushing noise 
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that sounded like subterranean thunder. 
The river, lashed into fury, tumbled along 
over rapids with frightful velocity, and 
conducted them to the brink of a magni- 
ficent cataract, which to their wondering 
fancies rushed down in one vast volume 
of foam to the depth of twelve hundred 
feet. The appalling sounds which ‘they 
had heard for the distance of six leagues 
were rendered yet more oppressive to the 
spirits by the gloomy stillness of the sur- 
rounding forests. The rude warriors were 
filled with sentiments of awe. Not a bark 
dimpled the waters ; no living thing was 
to be seen but the wild tenants of the 
wilderness, the unwieldy boa, and the 
loathsome alligator basking on the bor- 
ders of the stream. The trees towering in 
wide - spread magnificence towards the 
heavens, the river rolling on in its rocky 
bed, as it had rolled for ages, the solitude 
and silence of the scene broken only by the 
hoarse fall of waters, or the faint rustling 
of the woods,—all seemed to spread out 
around them in the same wild and primi- 
tive state as when they came from the 
hands of the Creator.”’ 


Still the adventurers persevered in their drear and disastrous journey ; 





meeting with nothing but impenetrable thickets and occasionally engaged 
in skirmishes with the tribes of fierce and unfriendly Indians whom they 
found wandering in the pathless wilds. To alleviate in some degree the in- 
supportable suffering and toil of the journey, Gonzalo resolved to build a 
small brigantine, which should, at least, convey the feebler portion of their 
followers and the baggage ; this, a work of great difficulty, was completed 
in two months; the shoes of the horses were beat into nails; the gum of 
the trees was used for pitch ; the soldiers’ clothes for oakum ; but still the 
chief body of the troops continued their march through the dreary wilder- 
ness on the borders of the river. Every scrap of provision had long sinee 
failed—the last of the horses had been devoured; to appease the cravings 
of hunger they eat the leather of their saddles and belts. ‘The woods sup- 
plied ‘but scanty sustenance ; they at last fed, and even greedily, on toads, 
serpents, and other reptiles that they occasionally found. But again they 
were told of a rich district and a populous country further on, where the 
Napo empties itself into the larger river of the Amazon. Orellana, who 
commanded the brigantine, was ordered to proceed thither for a stock of 
provisions, and to return. 


‘* Taking with him fifty of the adven- 
turers, he pushed off into the middle of 
the river, where the stream ran swiftly, 
and his bark, taken by the current, shot 
forward with the speed of an arrow, and 
was sooa out of sight. Days and weeks 
passed away, yet the vessel did not return ; 
and no speck was to be seen on the waters 
as the Spaniards strained their eyes to the 
furthest point, where the line of light faded 
away in the dark shadows of the foliage on 
the borders. Detachments were sent out, 


and, though absent several days, came back. 
without intelligence of their comrades. 
Unable longer to endure this suspense, or 
to maintain themselves in their present 
quarters, Gouzalo and his famishing fol+ 
lowers now determined to proceed towards 
the junction of the two rivers. Two 
months elapsed before they accomplished. 
this terrible journey—those of them who 
did not perish by the way—although the 
distance did not probably exceed two hun- 
dred leagues ; and they at length reached 
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the spot so long desired, where the Napo 
pours its tide into the Amazon— that 
mighty stream which, fed by its thousand 
tributaries, rolls on towards the ocean 
for many hundred miles, through the 
heart of the great continent, the most 
majestic of American rivers. No tidings 
of the bark, or its adventurous crew, how- 
ever, were heard; but their doubts were 
at length dispelled by the appearance of 
a white man wandering in the woods, half 
naked, in. whose famine-stricken counte- 
nance they recognized the features of one 
of their countrymen. It was Sanchez de 
Vargas, a cavalier of good descent and 
much esteemed. He had a dismal tale to 
tell, and that tale is as follows:—Orel- 
lana, borne swiftly down the current of 
the Napo, had reached the point of its 
confluence with the Amazon in less than 
three days, accomplishing in this. brief 
space of time what had cost Pizarro and 
his men two months. He had found the 
country altogether different from what he 
had expected, and, so far from supplies for 
his countrymen, he could barely obtain 
sustenance for himself. Nor was it pos- 
sible for him to return as he had come, 
and make head against the current of the 
river, while an attempt to journey by land 
was an alternative scarcely less formid- 
able. In this dilemma, an idea flashed 
across his mind ; it was to launch his bark 


atonce,on the besom of the Amazon, 
and descend its waters to its mouth. He 
would. then visit the rich and populous 
nations that as report said lined its 
bordets, sail out on the great ocean, cross 
tothe neighbouring isles, and return to 
Spain to claim the glory and the guerdon of 
discovery. The suggestion was eagerly 
taken up by his reckless companions, 
welcoming any course that would rescue 
them from the wretchedness of their pre- 
sent existence, and, fired with the prospect 
of new and stirring adventure, they heeded 
little their unfortunate comrades whom 
they were to abandon in the wilderness. 
One of Orellana’s party maintained a stout 
opposition to his proceedings, as repug- 
nant both to humanity and honour. This 
was Sanchez de Vargas; and the cruel 
commander was revenged on him by 
abandoning him to his fate, in the desolate 
region where he was now found by his 
countrymen. The Spaniardslistended with 
horror to the recital of Vargas, and their 
blood almost froze in their veins as they 
saw themselves thus deserted in the heart 
of this remote wilderness, and deprived of 
their only means of escape from it. They 
made an effort to prosecute their journey 
along the banks, but after some toilsome 
days strength and spirits failed, and they 
gave up in despair.’’ 


The only course that remained was to return to Quito; but to return 





was to pursue a journey of four hundred leagues, which had exhausted a 
whole year, when they were not worn by toil or sunk in despair as they 
now were. Yet Gonzalo inspired fresh confidence into his followers, and 
every one caught the enthusiasm with which he spoke. From the first 
hour of the expedition he had fully borne part in their privations ; he had 
taken his lot with the poorest soldier ; ministering to the wants of the 
sick, cheering up the spirits of the despairing, sharing his pittance with his 
famished followers, bearing his full share in the toil of their march ; and 
now he found the reward of his noble conduct in the faith, the friendship, 
the devotion of his army. Another year of famine, of despair, and of 
incessant toil saw the wretched remains of this unhappy expedition once 


more encamped on the elevated plains of Quito :— 


‘* But how different their aspect from 
that which they had exhibited on issuing 
from the gates of the same capital two 
years anda half before, with high romantic 
hope and in all the pride of military array. 
Their horses gone, their arms broken and 
rusted, the skins of wild animals instead of 
clothes hanging loosely about their limbs, 
their long and matted locks streaming 
wildly down their shoulders, their faces 
burnt and blackened by the tropical sun, 


their bodies wasted by famine, and sorely 
disfigured by scars; it seemed as if. the 
charnel-hovse had given up its dead, as 
with uncertain step, they glided slowly 
onwards, like a troop of dismal spectres. 
More than half of the four thousand In- 
dians who accompanied the expedition had 
perished, and of the Spaniards only eighty, 
and many of them irretrievably broken in 
constitution, returned to Quito.” 


Such was the end of this expedition to the Amazon, an expedition 
which for its dangers and hardships, for their long duration, and the 
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constancy with which they were borne, stands, perhaps, unmatched’ in the 
annals of American discovery. 

When the reduction of Peru was accomplished, Hernando Pizarro was 
sent on a mission to Spain, to lay at the feet of the monarch the royal 
share of the treasures taken, to represent the services of the generals, and 
to petition for further graxits inthe subdued territory. Besides the royal 
Sith, he took with him gold to the amount of half a million of pesos, large 
quantities of silver, till the Custom House was filled with costly objects 
of art, and the spectators flocked from the neighbouring country to behold 
these marvellous productions of Indian art. He had soon after a gracious 
audience of the king. He dwelt on the exploits of his brothers in arms— 
the difficulties they had overcome, the privations they had suffered, the 
victories they had achieved. He expatiated on the advantages of the 
conquered country—its delicious climate—its fruitful soil—its abundant and 
civilized population, and the monarch was at once too sagacious not to 
appreciate the advantages of a conquest which secured to him a country 
so rich in agricultural resources ; and too ready not to listen with delight 
to the account of those mineral treasures which were to fill his exhausted 
treasury, and assist him in prosecuting his extensive and ambitious designs 





in Europe. 


‘‘The arrival of Hernando Pizarro in 
the country, and the reports spread by 
him and his followers, created a sensation 
among the Spaniards, such as had not 
been felt since the first voyage of Co- 
lumbus. The discovery of the New 
World had filled the minds of men with 
indefinite expectations of wealth, of which 
almost every succeeding expedition had 

roved the fallacy. ‘The conquest of 

exico, though calling forth general ad- 
miration as a brilliant and wonderful 
exploit, had as yet failed to produce those 
golden results which had been so fondly 
anticipated. The splendid promises held 
out by Francis Pizarro on his recent visit 
to the country had not revived the con- 
fidence of his countrymen, made in- 
credulous. by repeated disappointment. 
All that they were assured of was, the 
difficulties of the enterprise; and their 
distrust’ of its results was sufficiently 
shown by the small number of followers, 
and those only of the most desperatestamp, 
who were willing to take their chance in 
the adventure. But now these promises 
were realized. It was no longer the golden 
reports that they were to trust, but the 
gold itself which was displayed in such 
profusion before them—all eyes were now 
turned towards the west. The broken 
spendthrift saw in it the quarter where he 
was to repair his fortunes, as speedily 
as he had ruined them. ‘The merchant, 
instead of seeking the precious com- 
modities of the east, looked in the opposite 
direction, and counted on far higher gains, 
where the most common articles of life 
commanded so exorbitant prices. The 


cavalier, eager to win both gold and glory 
at the point of his lance, thought to find 
a fair field for his prowess on the mountain 
plains of the Andes. Ferdinand Pizarro 
found that his brother had judged rightly 
in allowing as many of his company as 
chose to return home, confident that.the 
display of their wealth would draw ten to 
his banner for every one that quitted it. 
In a short time that cavalier saw himself 
at the head of one of the most numerous 
and well-appointed armaments, probably, 
that had left the shores of Spain since the 
great fleet of Ovando, in the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. It was scarcely 
more fortunate than this. Hardly had 
Ferdinand put to sea, when a violent 
tempest fell on thesquadron, and compelled 
him to return to port and refit. At length 
he crossed the ocean, and reached the 
little harbour of Nombre de Dios in safety, 
but no preparations had been made for his 
coming, and, as he was detained here some 
time before he could pass the mountains, 
his company suffered greatly from scarcity 
of food. In their extremity, the most un- 
wholesome articles were greedily devoured, 
and many a cavalier spent his little savings 
to procure himself a miserable subsistence. 
Disease, as usual, trod closely in the track 
of famine, and numbers of the unfortunate 
adventurers, sinking under the unac- 
customed heats of the climate, perished 
on the very threshhold of discovery. It 
was the tale often repeated in the history 
of Spanish enterprise ; a few, more lucky 
than the rest, stumble on some unexpected 
prize, and hundreds attracted by their 
success press forward in the same path, 
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But the rich spoil which lay on the surface misfortune, many returned in disgust to 
has been already swept away by the first their native shores, while others remained 
comers, and those who follow are to win where they were, to die in despair. They 
their treasure by long - protracted and thought to dig for gold, but they dug only 
painful exertion. Broken in spirit and their graves,” &c. 


Few portions of an historical narrative are of greater interest than those 


_ which describe the characters and persons of the chief actors in the great 


drama, and which delineate the mental qualities and habits, the active 
powers and resources, the peculiar and distinguishing characteristics both 
of mind and person, of those whose fortunes we have been following with 
interest, and whose actions and enterprise we have listened to with sym- 


pathy. To perform this part of the duty with success has been considered 


a mark of skill and sagacity in the historian; it has been evidently a 
favourite part of Hume's labours, and it is supposed to appear with superior 
lustre in the pages of Clarendon. We therefore will give some specimens 
of Mr. Prescott’s ability in this direction. 


‘* Pizarro’s* person has been already proportioned, and with a countenance not 
described. He was tall in stature, well unpleasing. Bred in camps, with nothing 





* The appearance and dress of Cortez and Pizarro at the convent of La Rébida are 
thus described in Mr. Rogers’s poem of Columbus, a poem to which we never refer 
without finding some new grace and beauty of thought or expression :— 

‘* Brothers in arms the guests appear’d, 
The youngest with a princely grace; 
Short and sable was his beard, 
Thoughtful and wan his face. 

His velvet cap a medal wore, 

And ermine fringed his broider’d vest ; 
And ever sparkling on his breast 

An image of St. John he wore. 


The eldest had a rougher aspect, and there was craft in his eye. He stood a little 
behind, in a long Llack mantle, his hand resting on the hilt of his sword ; and his 
white hat and white shoes glittered in the moonshine. Cortez was in the forty-, 
third, Pizarro in the fiftieth, year of his age. The portrait of Pizarro in the viceregal 
palace at Lima represents him in a citizen’s dress, with a sable cloak, the capa y espada 
of a Spanish gentleman.’’ Each panel in the spacious Sala de los Vierges was reserved 
for the portrait of a viceroy. The long file is complete, from Pizarro to Pezuela, and it is 
a curious fact, noticed by Stevenson, that the /ast panel was exactly filled when the 
ign of the viceroys was abruptly terminated by the Revolution. It is a singular co- 
incidence that the same thing should have occurred at Venice, where the last niche 
reserved for the effigies of the doges was just filled when the ancient aristocracy was 
overturned. While we the more lament the incomplete state in which ‘‘ Columbus” 
is given to us by the English poet, from our great enjoyment of what we possess, we 
may mention as a remarkable coincidence that there is another poem also on the same 
subject by an eminent poet, which is also unfinished. We mean L’ Oceano, by AL 
Tassoni, the Secs 
“ Cantiam Musa I’ eroe de gloria digno 

Ch’ un nuovo mondo al nostro mondo aperse, 

E da barbaro colto e rito indigno 

Vinto il ritrasse, e al vero Dio I’ offerse 

La discordia de suoi, 1’ iniquo sdegno 

De I’ inferno ei sostene, e |’ onde averse 

E con tre sole navi ebbe ardimento 

De porre il giogo a cento regne e cento.” 


Of this poem we have only the first canto; it is printed at the end of the “ Secchia 
Rapita’’ in some editions ; but in the author's letter to a friend he has given a sketch 
of his design, to follow the example of Homer in the Odyssey, to introduce the dangers 
of the sea, the opposition of demons, the incantations of magicians, the fury of the 
savage natives, and the discord and rebellion of his own companions, &c,—Rev. 
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of the polish of a court, he had a soldier- 
like bearing, and the air of one accustomed 
to command, But, though not polished, 
there was no embarrassment or rusticity 
in his address, which, where it served his 
purpose, could be plausible and even in- 
sinuating. The proof of it is the favour- 
able impression made by him on present- 
ing himself after his second expedition— 
stranger as he was to all its forms and 
usages—at the punctilious court of Castile. 
Unlike many of his countrymen, he had 
no passion for ostentatious dress, which 
he regarded as an incumbrance. The cos- 
tume which he most affected on public oc- 
casions was a black cloak, with a white hat, 
and shoes of the same colour, the Jast, it is 
said, being in imitation of the great Captain, 
whose character he had early learned to 
admire in Italy, but to which his own 
certainly bore very faint resemblance. 
He was temperate in eating, drank spa- 
ringly, and generally rose an hour before 
dawn. He was punctual in attendance to 
' business, and shrunk from no toil. He 
had, indeed, great powers of patient en- 
durance. Like most of his nation, he was 
fond of play, and cared little for the quality 
of those with whom he played, though 
when his antagonist could not afford to 
lose he would allow himself it is said to 
be the loser, a mode of conferring an obli- 
gation much commended by a Castilian 
writer for its delicacy. Though avaricious, 
it was in order to spend, not to hoard. 
His ample treasures—more ample than 
those probably that ever before fell to the 
lot of an adventurer—were mostly dissi- 
pated in his enterprises, his architectural 
works, and schemes of public improve- 
ment, which, in a country where gold and 
silver might be said to have lost their 
value from their abundance, absorbed an 
incredible amount of money. While he re- 
garded the whole country in a manner as 
his own, and distributed it freely among 
his captains, it is certain that the princely 
grant of a territory with twenty thousand 
vassals made to him bythe crown was never 
carried into effect, nor did his heirs ever 
reap the benefit of it... .. Though bold 
in action, and not easily turned from his 
purpose, Pizarro was slow in arriving at 
a decision. This gave him an appearance 
of irresolution foreign to his character. 
Perhaps the consciousness of this led 
him to adopt the custom of saying ‘ No’ 
at first to applicants for favour, and after- 
wards at leisure to revise his judgment, 
and grant what seemed to him expedient. 
He took the opposite course from 
his comrade Almagro, who, it was ob- 
served, generally said ‘ Yes,’ but too often 
failed to keep his promise. This was 
characteristic of the careless and easy 
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nature of the latter, governed by im 
rather than principle. It is hardly neces- 
sary to speak of the courage of a man 
pledged to such a career as that of Pizarro. 
Courage, indeed, was a chief quality among 
the Spanish adventurers, for danger was 
their element; but he possessed something 
higher than mere animal courage, in that 
constancy of purpose which was rooted 
too deeply in his nature to be shaken b 
the wildest storms of fortune. It was this 
inflexible constancy which formed the key 
to his character, and constituted the secret 
of his success,.... There is something 
oppressive to the imagination in this war 
against nature. In the struggle of mah 
against man the spirits are raised by a 
contest conducted on equal terms ; but in 
a war with the elements we feel that how- 
ever bravely we may contend we can have no 
power to control. Nor are we cheered 
on by the prospect of glory in such a con- 
test; for, in the capricious estimate of 
human glory, the silent endurance of pri- 
vations, however painful, is little in com- 
parison with the ostentatious trophies of 
victory. ‘The laurel of the hero—alas for 
humanity that it should be so !—grows 
best on the battle-field . .. . But Pizarro’s 
ruling motives, so far as they can be 
scanned by human judgment, were avarice 
and ambition. The good missionaries, 
indeed, followed in his train to scatter the 
seeds of spiritual truth, and the Spanish 
government directed its beneficent legis- 
lation to the conversion of the natives. 
But the moving power with Pizarro and 
his followers was the lust of gold. This 
was the real stimulus to their toils, the 
price of perfidy, the true guerdon of their 
victories. This gave a base and mercenary 
character to their enterprise; and when 
we contrast the ferocious cupidity of the 
conquerors with the mild and inoffensive 
manners of the conquered, our sympathies 
—the sympathies even of the Spaniard— 
are necessarily thrown into the scale of 
the Indian. But as no picture is with- 
out its lights, we must not, in justice to 
Pizarro, dwell exclusively on the darker 
features of his portrait. There was no 
one of her sons to whom Spain was under 
larger obligations for extent of empire; 
for his hand won for her the richest of 
the Indian jewels that once sparkled in 
her imperial diadem. When we contem- 
plate the perils he braved, the sufferings 
he patiently endured, the incredible ob- 
stacles he overcame, the magnificent results 
he effected with his single arm as it were, un- 
aided by the government,—though neither 
a good nor a great man in the highest 
sense of that term,—it is impossible not to 
regard him as a very extraordinary one; 
nor can we fairly omit to notice, in ex- 
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tenuation of his errors, the circumstances 
of his early life: for, like Almagro, he 
was the son of sin and sorrow, early cast 
upon the world to seek his fortunes as he 
might. In his young and tender age he 
was to take the impression of those into 
whose society he was thrown—and when 
was it the lot of the needy outcast to fall 
into that of the wise and the virtuous? His 
lot was cast among the licentious inmates 
of a camp, the school of rapine, whose 
only law was the sword, and who looked 
on the wretched Indian and his heritage 
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as their rightful spoil. Who does not 
shudder at the thought of what his own 
fate might have been, trained in such a 
school? The amount of crime does not 
necessarily show the criminality of the 
agent. History, indeed, is concerned with 
the former, that it may be recorded as a 
warning to mankind; but it is He alone 
who knoweth the heart, the strength of the 
temptation, and the means of resisting it, 
that can determine the measure of the 
guilt,” 


We place next to this picture that of his great rival and companion 
in arms,—of one who achieved the same glory, and perished by a similar 


fate. 


Almagro at the time of his death was 
probably not far from seventy years 
of age, but this is somewhat uncertain, 
for Almagro was a foundling, and his early 
history is lost in obscurity. He had many 
excellent qualities by nature, and his de- 
fects, which were not few, may reasonably 
be palliated by the circumstances of his 
situation. For what extenuation is not 
authorised by the position of a foundling 
—without parents, or early friends, or 
teachers to direct him—his little bark set 
adrift on the ocean of life to take its 
chance among the rude billows and break- 
ers, without one friendly hand stretched 
forth to steer or to save it. The name of 
Soundling comprehends an apology for 
much, very much, that is wrong in after 
life.* He was a man of strong passions, 
and not too well used to control them, 
but he was neither vindictive nor habitually 
cruel. I have mentioned one atrocious 
outrage which he committed on the na- 
tives ; but insensibility to the rights of the 
Indian he shared with many a better in- 
structed Spaniard. Yet the Indians, after 
his conviction, bore testimony to his gene- 
ral humanity, by declaring that they had 
no such friend among the white men; 
indeed, far from being vindictive, he was 
placable, and easily yielded to others. The 
facility with which he yielded, the result 
of goodnatured credulity, made him too 
often the dupe of the crafty; and it 
shewed certainly a want of that self- 
reliance which belongs to great strength 
of character. Yet his facility of temper, 


and the generosity of his nature, made him 
popular with his followers. No com- 
mander was ever more beloved by his 
soldiers. His generosity was often carried 
to prodigality. When he entered on the 
campaign of Chili he lent a hundred thou- 
sand gold ducats to the poor cavaliers to 
equip themselves, and afterwards gave 
them up the debt. He was profuse to 
ostentation ; but his extravagance did no 
harm among the roving spirits of the 
camp, with whom prodigality is apt to 
gain more favour than a strict and well- 
regulated ecdnomy. He was a-good sol- 
dier, careful and judicious in his plans, 
patient and intrepid in their execution, 
His body was covered with the scars of his 
battles, till the natural plainness of his per- 
son was converted almost into deformity. 
He must not be judged by his closing cam- 
paign when, depressed by disease, he 
yielded to the superior genius of his rival, 
but by his numerous expeditions, by land 
and by water, for the conquest of Peru and 
the remote Chili. Yet it may be doubted 
whether he possessed those uncommon 
qualities, either as a warrior or as a man, 
that, in ordinary circumstances, would 
have raised him to distinction. He was 
one of the three, or to speak more strictly 
of the two, associates who had the good 
fortune and the glory to make one of the 
most splendid discoveries in the western 
world. He shares largely in the credit 
of this with Pizarro; for, when he did not 
accompany that leader in his perilous 
expeditions, he contributed no less to their 


* Compare with this verbose declamation on the foundling the simple manner in 
which Robertson mentions and dismisses the subject :—‘‘ Almagro had as little to 
boast of his descent as Pizarro. The one was a bastard, the other a foundling.”’ Yet 
these were the identical words of Burke, in The European Settlements, vol. i. p. 132. 
Raynal's language has the same precision without the coarseness :—‘‘ 1] associa & ses 
vues Diego d’Almagro, dont /a naissance étoit incertaine, mais dont le courage étoit 
éprouvé.”” _ iii, p. 118,—Rev. 
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success by his exertions in the. colonies. 
Yet his connection with that chief can 
hardly be considered a fortunate cireum- 
stance in his career. 
tween individuals for discovery and. -con- 
quest is not likely to be very scrupulonsly 
observed, especially by men. more. accus- 
tomed to govern others than to govern 
themselves. If causes for discord do not 
arise before, they will be sure to spring up 
on division of the spoil. But this associa- 
tion was particularly ill-assorted. For the 
free, sanguine, and confiding temper of 
Almagro was no match for the cool and 
crafty policy of Pizarro; and he was in- 
variably circumvented by his companion, 
whenever their respective interests came 
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into collision. Still the final ruin of 
Almagro may be fairly imputed to him- 
self, He made two capital blunders. The 
first was his appeal to arms by the seizure 
of Cuzco. The determination of a boun- 
dary line was not to be settled by arms; 
it was a subject for arbitration, and if ar- 
bitrators could not be trusted, it should 
have been referred to the decision of the 
crown. But having once appealed to arms 
he should not then have resorted to negotia- 
tion—above all to negotiation with Pizarro. 
This was his second and greatest error. 
He had seen enough of Pizarro to know 
that he was not to be trusted; Almagro 
trust him, and he paid for it with his 
e. 


The next character is one that would stand for the abstract representa- 
tion of those of whom these adventurous squadrons were formed, whose 
strangely mixed qualities, at the best exciting wonder rather than 
admiration, yet were better adapted for the work they had to accomplish, 
than if they had been tempered with feelings and passions of a higher and 


nobler nature. 


‘* Francisco de Carbajal was one of the 
most extraordinary characters of these 
dark and turbulent times, the more ex- 
traordinary from his great age, for at the 
period of his death he was in his 84th year, 
an age when the bodily powers and, for- 
tunately, the passions are usually blunted, 
when; in the witty words of the French 
moralist, ‘We flatter ourselves we are 
leaving our vices, whereas it is our vices 
that are leaving us.’ But the fires of youth 
glowed fierce and unquenchable in the 
bosom of Carbajal. The date of his birth 
carries us back towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century, before the times of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. He was of obscure 
parentage, and born, as it was said, at 
Arevalo. For forty years he served in 
the Italian wars, under the most illustrious 
captains of the day, Gonsalvo de Cérdova, 
Navarro, and the Colonnas. He was an 
ensign at the battle of Ravenna, witnessed 
the capture of Francis the First at Pavia, 
and followed the banner of the ill-starred 
Bourbon.at the sack of Rome. He got 
no, gold for his share of the booty on 
this occasion, but simply the papers of a 
notary’s office, which Carbajal shrewdly 
thought would be worth gold to him, and 
so it proved, for the notary was fain to 
redeem them at a price which enabled 
the adventurer to cross the seas to Mexico, 
and seek his fortune in the New World. 
On the insurrection of the Peruvians he 


was sent to the support of Francis Pizarro, 
and was rewarded by that chief with a 
grant of land in Cuzco. Here he re- 
mained for several years, busily employed 
in increasing his substance, for the love 
of lucre was a ruling passion in his bosom. 
On the arrival of Vaca de Castro we find 
him doing good service under the royal 
banner, and at the breaking out of the 
great rebellion under Gonzalo Pizarro he 
converted his property into gold, and pre- 
pared to return to Castille. He seemed 
to have a presentiment that to remain 
where he was would be fatal. Butthough 
he made every effort to leave Peru he was 
unsuccessful, for the viceroy had laid an 
embargo on the shipping. He remained 
in the country therefore, and took service, 
as we have seen, though reluctantly, un- 
der Pizarro. It was his destiny. The 
tumultuous life on which he now en- 
tered roused all the slumbering passions 
of his soul,* which lay there perhaps 
unconsciously to himself—cruelty, avarice, 
revenge. He found ample exercise for 
them in the war with his countrymen ; 
for civil war is proverbially the most 
sanguinary and ferocious of all. The 
atrocities recorded of Carbajal in his 
new career, and the number of his vic- 
tims, are scarcely credible. For the 
honour of humanity we may trust the 
accounts are greatly exaggerated ; but 
that he should have given rise to them at 





* The words in italics form a complete and regular heroic verse, of which many 


examples might be taken from these volumes. 


Such poetical numbers sometimes 


occur in the writings of our best authors, semetimes among the ancients.—REv. 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XXVIII. 
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all is sufficient to consign his name to in- 
famy. He even took a diabolical pleasure, 
it is said, in amusing himself with the 
sufferings of his victims, and in the hour 
of execution would give utterance to 
frightful jests, that made them taste more 
keenly the bitterness of death. He had 
a sportive vein, if such it could be called, 
which he freely indulged on every oc- 
casion. Many of his sallies were pre- 
served by the soldiery, but they are for 
the most part of a coarse, repulsive charac- 
ter, flowing from a mind familiar with the 
weak and wicked side of humanity, and 
distrusting every other. He had his jest 
for everything—for the misfortunes of 
others, and for his own. He looked on life 
as a farce, though he too often made it a 
tragedy. Carbajal must be allowed one 
virtue, that of fidelity to his party. This 
made him less tolerant of perfidy in others. 
He was never known to shew mercy to 
a renegade. This undeviating fidelity, 
though to a bad cause, may challenge 
something like a feeling of respect where 
fidelity was so rare. As a military man, 
Carbajal takes a high rank among the 


A still vacant space reminds us 
its place -— 


* Gonzalo Pizarro had reached only his 
forty-second year at the time of his death, 
being just half the space allotted to his 
follower Carbajal. He was the youngest 
of the remarkable family to whom Spain 
was indebted for the acquisition of Peru. 
He came over to the country with his 
brother Francisco, on the return of the 
latter from his visit to Castile. Gonzalo 
was present in all the remarkable passages 
ofthe conquest. He witnessed the seizure 
of Atahuallpa, took an active part in the 
suppression of the insurrection of the 
Incas, and especially in the reduction of 
Chareas. He afterwards led the disas- 
trous expedition to the Amazon, and 
finally headed the memorable rebellion 
which ended so fatally to himself. There 
are but few men whose lives abound in 
such wild and romantic adventure, and 
for the most part crowned with success. 
The space which he occupies in the page 
of history is altogether disproportioned to 
his talents. It may be im some measure 
ascribed to fortune, but still more to those 
showy qualities which form a sort of sub- 
stitute for mental talent, and which se- 
cured his popularity with the vulgar. He 


soldiers of the New World. He was strict, 
even severe, in enforcing discipline, so 
that he was little loved by his followers. 
Whether he had the genius for military 
combinations requisite for conducting war 
on an extended scale may be doubted; 
but in the shifts and turns of guerilla war- 
fare he was unrivalled. Prompt, active, 
and persevering, he was insensible to 
danger or fatigue, and after days spent in 
the saddle seemcd to attach little value to 
the luxury of a bed. He knew familiarly 
every mountain pass, and such were the 
sagacity and resources displayed in his 
roving expeditions that he was vulgarly 
believed to be attended by a familiar.* 
With a character so extraordinary, with 
powers prolonged so far beyond the usual 
term of humanity, and passions so fierce 
in one tottering on the verge of the grave, 
it was not surprising that many fabulous 
stories should be eagerly circulated re- 
specting him, and that Carbajal should 
be clothed with mysterious terrors as a 
sort of supernatural being—the demon of 
the Andes.” 


that another portrait is wanting for 


had a brilliant exterior; excelled im all 
martial exercises ; rode well; fenced well; 
managed his lance to perfection; was a 
first-rate marksman with the arquebuse ; 
and added the accomplishment of being an 
excellent draughtsman. He was bold and 
chivalrous even to temerity; courted ad- 
venture, and was always in the front of dan- 
ger. He was a knight-errant in short in 
the most extravagant sense of the term ; 
‘and, mounted on his favourite charger,’ 
says one who had often seen him, ‘ made 
no more account of a squadron of Indians 
than of a swarm of flies.’ While thus, 
by his brilliant exploits and showy man- 
ners, he captivated the imaginations of his 
countrymen, he won their hearts no less 
by his soldier-like frankness, his trust in 
their fidelity—too often abused—and his 
liberal largesses; for Pizarro, though 
avaricious of the property of others, was, 
like the Roman conspirator, prodigal of 
hisown. This was his portrait in happier 
days, when his heart had not been cor- 
rupted by success ; for that some change 
was wrought on him by his prosperity is 
well attested. His head was made giddy 
by his elevation ; and it is proof of a want 





* “Este Carbajal era tan sabio que decian tenia familiar.”” Deseub. y Conq. 
MS.—Rev. 


.,t “No hazia mas caso de esquadrones de Yndios, que si fueran de moscasy’ Gare 
cilasso, Com, Real, parte ii, lib. y, cap. aliii, se 
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of talent equal to his success that he 
knew not how to profit by it. Obeying 
the dictates of his own rash judgmeut, he 
rejected the warnings of his wisest coun- 
sellors, and relied with blind confidence 
on his destiny. Garcilasso imputes this 
to the malignant influence of the stars. 
But the superstitious chronicler might 
have better explained it by a common 
principle of human nature,—by the pre- 
sumption nourished by success; the in- 
sanity, as the Roman, or rather Grecian, 
proverb calls it, with which the gods afflict 
man when they design to ruin him.* 
Gonzalo was without education, except 
such as he had picked up in the rough 
school of war. He had little even of that 
wisdom which springs from natural shrewd- 
ness and insight into character. In all 
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this he was inferior to his elder brothers, 
although he fully equalled them in ambi- 
tion. Had he possessed a tithe of their 
sagacity, he would not have madly per- 
sisted in rebellion, after the coming of 
the president. Before this period he re- 
presented the people. Their interests and 
his Were united. He had their support, 
for he was contending for the redress of 
their wrongs. When these were redressed 
by the government, there was nothing to 
contend for. From that time he was 
battling only for himself. The people had 
no part nor interest in the contest. With- 
out a common sympathy to bind them to- 
gether, was it strange that they should 
fall off from him, like leaves in winter, 
and leave him exposed, a bare and sapless 
trunk, to the fury of the tempest ?” 


We close our list of these great captains of war with the milder 
features of the dispenser of justice and peace: of him who was sent on a 
more useful and gentle mission, to repair the wrongs, so far as they extended 
to their own countrymen, which had been inflicted by violence, and selfish- 
ness, and cupidity; to bring the unbridled will of the soldier under the 
power of the laws he had despised; and to restore the injured dignity 
and violated rights of the throne of Spain. 


‘* Gasea was plain in person, and his 
countenance was far from comely ; he was 
awkward and ill proportioned, for his 
limbs were too long for his body, so that 
when he rode, he appeared to be much 
shorter than he really was. His dress 
was humble, his manners simple, and 
there was nothing imposing in his pre- 
sence ; but on a nearer intercourse there 
was a charm in his discourse that effaced 
every unfavourable impression produced 
by his exterior, and won the hearts of his 
hearers. The president’s character may 
be thought to be sufficiently pourtrayed 
in the history already given of his life. 
It presented a combination of qualities 
which generally serve to neutralize each 
other, but which were mixed in such pro- 
portions in him as to give it additional 
strength. He was gentle, yet resolute, 
by nature intrepid, yet prefering to rely 
on the softer arts of policy. He was 
frugal in his personal expenditure, and 
economical in the public, yet caring no- 
thing for riches on his own account, and 
never stinting his bounty when the public 
good required it. He was benevolent and 


placable, yet could deal sternly with the 
impenitent offender; lowly in his deport- 
ment, yet with a full measure of that 
self-respect which springs from con- 
scientious rectitude of purpose; modest 
and unpretending, yet not shrinking from 
the most difficult enterprizes; deferring 
greatly to others, yet in the last resort 
relying mainly on himself; moving with 
deliberation, patiently waiting his time— 
but when that came, bold, prompt, and 
decisive. Gasca was not a man of genius 
in the vulgar sense of that term. At least 
no one of his intellectual powers seems to 
have received anextraordinary development 
beyond what is found in others. He was 
not a great writer, nor a great orator, nor 
a great general. He did not affect to be 
either. He committed the care of his” 
military matters to military men; of ec- 
clesiastical,"to the clergy; and his civil 
and judicial concerns he reposed on the 
members of the Audience. He was not 
one of those little great men who aspire 
to do everything themselves, under the 
conviction that nothing can be done so 
well by others, But the president was a 





* See Euripidis Fragmenta,— 


*Orav 8€ Aaipwv dvdpi mopatvn kakc, 

Tov vodv €Bdawe mparor. 
When Mr. Prescott calls this a Roman proverb he probably mistook the Latin words 
“* Quem Jupiter vult perdere, prius dementat” for those of some ancient author, instead 
of being, as they are, the translation, by Joshua Barnes, of the Greek sentence,—Rrv, 
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keen judge of character. Whatever might 
be the office, he selected the best men for 
it. He did more. He assured himself 
of the fidelity of his agents ; presided at 
their deliberations ; dictated a general line 
of policy, and thus infused a spirit of 
unity into their plans, which made all 
move in concert tothe accomplishment of 
one grand result. A distinguishing feature 
of his mind was his common sense—the 
best substitute for genius in a ruler who 
has the destinies of his fellow-men at his 
disposal, and more indispensable than 
genius itself. In Gasca the different 
qualities were blended in such harmony 
that there was no room for excess. They 
seemed to regulate each other. While his 
sympathy with mankind taught him the 
nature of their wants, his reason suggested 
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to what extent these were capable of relief, 
as well as the best mode of effecting it. 
He did not waste his strength on illusory 
schemes of benevolence, like Las Casas, 
on the one hand; nor did he countenance 
the selfish policy of the colonists, on the 
other. He aimed at the practicable,—the 
greatest good practicable. In accomplish- 
ing his object he disclaimed force equally 
with fraud. He trusted for success to 
his power over the convictions of his 
hearers ; and the source of this power was 
the confidence he inspired in his own in- 
tegrity. Amidst al) the calumnies of fac- 
tion, no imputation was ever cast on the 
integrity of Gasca. No wonder that a 
virtue so rare should be of high price in 
Peru,’”’ &c. 


Let the pages of history now close, with the coolness of philosophical 
reflection reviewing in leisure the scenes that it has described. 


*¢ Themanner in which the Spanish terri- 
tories in the new world had been originally 
acquired was most unfortunate, both for the 
conquered races and their masters. Had 
the provinces gained by the Spaniards 
been the fruit of peaceful acquisition, of 
barter and negociation, or had their con- 
quest been achieved under the immediate 
direction of government, the interests of 
the natives would have been more carefully 
protected. From the superior civilization 
of the Indians in the Spanish American 
colonies they still continued after the con- 
quest to remain on the ground, and to 
mingle in the same communities with the 
white men, in this forming an obvious 
contrast to the condition of our own abo- 
rigines, who, shrinking from the contact of 
civilization, have withdrawn, as the latter 
has advanced, deeper and deeper into the 
heart of the wilderness. But the South 
American Indian was qualified by his pre- 
vious institutions for a more refined legis- 
lation than could be adapted to the wild 
hunters of the forest, and had the sove- 
reign been there in person to superintend 
his conquests he could never have suf- 
ferred so large a portion of his vassals to 
be wantonly sacrificed to the cupidity and 
cruelty of the handful of adventurers who 
subdued them ; but, as it was, the affair 
of reducing the country was committed to 
the hands of irresponsible individuals,— 
soldiers of fortune, desperate adventurers, 
who entered on conquest as a game which 
they were to play in the most unscrupulous 
manner, with little care but to win it. Re- 
ceiving small encouragement from the go- 
vernment, they were indebted to their own 
valour for success, and the right of con- 
quest, they conceived, extinguished every 
existing right in the unfortunate natives. 


The lands, the persons of the conquered 
races were parcelled out and appropriated 
by the victors as the legitimate spoils of vic- 
tory, and outrages were perpetrated every 
day at the contemplation of which hu- 
manity shudders. These outrages, though 
nowhere perpetrated on so terrific a scale 
as in the islands, where, in a few years, 
they had néarly annihilated the native po- 
pulation, were yet of sufficient magnitude 
in Peru to call down the vengeance of 
heaven on the heads of their authors ; and 
the Indian might feel that this vengeance 
was not long delayed when he beheld his 
oppressors wrangling over their miserable 
spoil, and turning their swords against 
each other. Peru, as already mentioned, 
was subdued by adventurers, for the most 
part of a lower and more ferocious stamp 
than those who followed the banner of 
Cortez. The character of the followers 
partook in some measure of that of the 
leaders in their respective enterprises. It 
was a sad fatality for the Incas, for the 
reckless soldiers of Pizarro were better 
suited to contend with the fierce Aztec than 
with the more refined and effeminate Pe- 
ruvian. Intoxicated by the unaccustomed 
possession of power, and without the least 
notion of the responsibilities which at- 
tached to their situation as masters of the 
land, they too often abandoned themselves 
to the indulgence of every whim which 
cruelty or caprice could dictate. Not un- 
frequently, says an unsuspicious witness, 
I have seen the Spaniards, long after the 
conquest, amuse themselves by hunting 
down the natives with bloodhounds for 
mere sport, or in order to train their dogs 
to the game. The most unbounded scope 
was given to licentiousness; the young 
maiden was torn without remorse from the 
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arms of her family to gratify the passions 
of her brutal conqueror. The sacred 
houses of the Virgins of the Sun were 
broken open and violated, and the cavalier 
swelled his harem with a troop of Indian 
girls, making it seem that the crescent 
would have been a much more fitting 
symbol for his banner than the immaculate 
cross. But the dominant passion of the 
Spaniard was the lust of gold. For this 
he shrunk from no toil himself, and was 
merciless in his exactions of labour from 
his Indian slave. Unfortunately, Peru 
abounded in mines which but too well 
repaid this labour, and human life was 
the item of least account in the estimate 
of the conquerors. Under his Incas, the 
Peruvian was never suffered to be idle; 
but the task imposed on him was always 
proportioned to his strength. He had his 
seasons of rest and refreshment, and was 
well protected against the inclemency of 
the weather. Every care was shown for 
his personal safety. But the Spaniards, 
while they taxed the strength of the native 
to the utmost, deprived him of the means 
of repairing it when exhausted. They 
suffered the provident arrangements of the 
Incas to fall into day : the granaries were 
emptied ; the flocks were wasted in riotous 
living, they were slanghtered to gratify a 
mereepicurean whim, and manya llama was 
destroyed solely for the sake of the brains,— 
a dainty morsel, much coveted by the 
Spaniards. So reckless was the spirit 
of destruction after the conquest, says 
Ondegardo, the wise governor of Cuzco, 
that in four years more of these animals 
perished than in four hundred in the 
times of the Incas. The flocks, once so 
numerous over the broad table lands, were 
now thinned to a scanty number, that 
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sought shelter in the fastnesses of the 
Andes. The poor Indian, without food, 
without the warm fleeee which furnished 
him a defence against the cold, now wan- 
dered half-starved and naked over the 
plateau. Even those who had aided the 
Spaniards in their conquest fared no 
better, and many an Inca noble roamed 
a mendicant over the lands where he once 
held rule ; and if driven, perchance, by his 
necessities to purloin something from the 
superfluity of his conquerors he expiated 
it by a miserable death. It is true there 
were good men,—missionaries, faithful to 
their calling, who wrought hard in the 
spiritual conversion of the native, and 
who, touched by his misfortunes, would 
gladly have interposed their arm to shield 
him from his oppressors; but too often 
the ecclesiastic became infected by the 
general spirit of licentiousness, and the 
religious fraternities, who led a life of 
easy indulgence on the lands cultivated by 
their Indian slaves, were apt to think less 
of the salvation of their souls than of 
profiting by the labour of their bodies. 
Yet still there were not wanting good and 
wise men in the colonies, who from time 
to time raised the voice of remonstrance 
against these abuses, and who carried their 
complaints to the foot of the throne.* To 
the credit of the government it must also 
be confessed that it was solicitous to obtain 
such information as it could, both from its 
own officers and from commissioners de- 
puted expressly for the purpose, whose 
voluminous communications throw a flood 
of light on the internal condition of the 
country, and furnish the best materials 
for the historian; but it was found much 
easier to get this information than to profit 
by it.”” 


Perhaps to few minds the perusal of the history of which the latest 





pages are now closed has been unaccompanied with many reflections dis- 
advantageous to the character of the country from whose bosom these 
relentless and ferocious bands of adventurers went forth, to carry deso- 
lation and ruin among the peaceful and to them unoffending tribes of the 
Western World; for in so large a portion of it it is so dark in its features, 
it is so devoid of those virtues that seem to descend from a higher sphere 
at times to soften the cruelty and even to dignify the stern necessities of 
war, that it requires the mind to be constantly looking forward in faith to 


* Among the ingenious contrivances with which men strike balances with their 
conscience, keeping one eye open to the scale in which the weight marked to ypnorov 
is placed, and the other shut, or at least winking, where the To kaxov has somehow or 
other slipt in, that of the Spaniards deserves to be remembered, who established the 
slave trade on a principle of humanity, in order to save the native Americans from 
servitude and oppression. So in the Spanish translation of the little opera of Ton- 
nelier (well known in Fontaine’s fable) the scrupulous translator, careful of propriety 
and decorum, to avoid the indecorum of giving a kiss in public, introduces ‘‘1’ingénue 
Fanchette (the Cooper’s wife) de ses doigts délicats nettoyante Ja téte du rival fortuné 
(her lover)."” See Lord Holland’s Appendix to Guil. de Castro, p. 230.—Rev. 
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the result of some future good, as the end, to diminish the pain it suffers 
from a contemplation of the means by which it is to be accomplished. It 
is under this point of view that our farewell look of the subject should be 
taken. We must learn to be content in considering that the sword of the 
conqueror necessarily preceded the cross of the missionary ; and, however 
mysterious it may seem, that these idolatrous nations, under the great 
inevitable law of suffering, were to be cleansed from the foulness of their 





ignorance and crimes by being baptized in their own blood,* 


‘* The effort to Christianise (says the 
author) the heathen is an honourable 
characteristic of the Spanish conquests. 
The Puritan, with equal religious zeal, did 
comparatively little for the conversion of 
the Indian, content, as it would seem, with 
having secured to himself the inestimable 
privilege of worshipping God in his own 
way. Other adventurers who have occu. 
pied the New World, have often had too 
little regard for religion themselves to be 
very solicitous about spreading it among 
the savages. But the Spanish missionary 
Srom first to last has shown a keen in- 
terest in the spiritual welfare of the 
natives. Under his auspices churches on 
a magnificent scale have been erected, 
schools for elementary instruction founded, 
and every rational means taken to spread 
the knowledge of religious truth, while 
he has carried his sclitary mission into 
remote and almost inaccessible regions, or 


nities like the good Las Casas in Cuman4, 
or the Jesuits in California and Paraguay. 
At all times, the courageous ecclesiastic 
has been ready to lift his voice against the 
cruelty of the conqueror, and the no less 
wasting cupidity of the colonist; and when 
his remonstrances, as was too often 
the case, have proved unavailing, he has 
still followed to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to teach the poor Indian re- 
signation under his lot, and light up his 
dark intellect with the revelation of a 
holier and happier existence. In re- 
viewing the blood-stained records of 
Spanish colonial history, itis but fair, and 
at the same time cheering, to reflect, that 
the same nation which sent forth the 
hard-hearted conqueror from its bosom, 
sent forth the missionary to do the work 
of beneficence, and spread the light of 
Christian civilisation over the farthest 
regions of the new world.’’} 


gathered his Indian disciples into commu- 





* “N’entendez-vous la terre, qui crie et demande du sang? Le sang des 
animaux ne Ini suffit pas, ni méme celui des coupables versé par la glaive des lois,’’ 
&c. See Le Maistre’s Soirées de St. Petersbourg, ii. p. 30.—Rev. 

tT Although far inferior to Columbus in displaying the higher qualities and resources 
of a great mind under unexampled difficulties, nor to be compared to Cortez in those 
points which form the commander, being only his imitator and follower in an easier 
path, yet the invasion and conquest of Peru by Pizarro has a completeness in the whole 
story that would admirably adapt it to the purpose of poetry, and in which the others 
are deficient ; for here the enterprise that began under the influence of strong passions 
was carried on and consummated by treachery and cruelty, and that at length pro- 
ceeded to its natural issue in the quarrel with the chiefs for the division of the spoil, 
in deadly enmity and warfare on each other, and in the violent death of all in battle, 
or assassination, or by the executioner; and lastly, there came the slow but certain 
and complete retribution, in the punishment of the offenders, in the establishment of 
law and justice, in the subversion of all rebellion, and in ‘‘ the acknowledged supremacy 
of the government.’’ We do not know an historical groundwork for a modern epic 
poem that offers more advantages than this, and which seems to unite in itself many of 
the poetic elements both of the Iliad and Odyssey. It would offer the animation and 
adventure of the former poem and would end with the tranquillity, the restoration of 
order, and the establishment of right and justice, of the latter. In such a subject 
there would be ample opportunity to effect what may be considered the chief objects of 
poetry, which, to use the words of the late noble biographer of Lope de Vega, are to 
‘« delineate strongly the characters and passions of mankind, to paint the appearances 
of nature, and to describe their effects upon the sensations.’? In a new country and 
among a new people the province of invention would be enlarged, new passions, or 
at least new forms of passion, would be brought within the scope of poetic imitation, 
and additional powers of imagination called into activity. In the history of the dis- 
coveries of Columbus, materials are wanting for the development of a varied story: in 
that of Cortez, the moral drawn is incomplete: but the conquest of Peru seems to offer 
advantages to the poet which neither of the others possesses, in the variety of its matter 
and the completeness of its plan, Rey, 
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INSCRIPTION IN THE CHAPEL AT ALVERNA. 
(With a Plate.) 


Mr. Ursa, 

IN your Magazine for Oct. 1835 is 
engraved a sepulchral inscription, now 
preserved at Lacock Abbey, in Wilt- 
shire, but removed from Monkton 
Farley, in the same county, which is 
very remarkable for the manner in 
which it is abbreviated by many letters 
being inclosed within others. Its date 
was assigned to about the year 1185 ; 
and other English inscriptions of the 
same kind are there referred to. 

In the Archeologia, vol. xxix. p. 369, 
has also been published the inscription 
at Mayence to the memory of Fastrada, 


wife of the emperor Charlemagne, who 
died in the year 794, which is arranged 
in a similar manner. 

On visiting the chapel of the Stig- 
mata at Alverna, in the Casentino,— 


Nel crudo Sasso intra Tevere ed Arno 
Da Cristo prese ultimo sigillo, 
Che le sue membra du’ anni portarno. 
Dante, Paradiso, xi. 106—108. 


I noticed an inscription of a similar 
character, the inclosed copy of which 
(see the Plate) will perhaps be inter- 
estmg to your readers. 

It may be read as follows :— 


Anno Domini mecix1111. Ferid Quint post Festum 

Assumptionis gloriose Virginis Marie Comes 

Simon Filius illustris viri comitis Guidonis 

Dei Gratia in Tuscia Palatini fecit fundari istud Oratorium ad hono- 
rem beati Francisci...... cui in loco isto Seraph apparuit 

sub anno Domini mccxxv. infra octavam 

Nativitatis ejusdem Virginis et cori ejus impressit 

Stigmata Jesu Christi; consignet eum gratia Spiritus Sancti. 


(It will be observed that the mark of contraction over the word NATIVITATIS is 
redundant, and an evident mistake of the sculptor.) 


E need scarcely add that the Conti 
Guidi here referred to are the famous 
Counts of the Casentino so frequently 
mentioned in the medieval history of 
this part of Italy, and whose palaces 
of Poppi, Romena, and Battifolle, 


derive additional interest from their 
association with the names of Dante 
and Petrarch. 

Your readers will recollect in Dante 
(Inferno, xvi. 34),— 


Questi, l’orme di cui pestar mi vedi, 
Tutto che nudo e dipelato vada, 


Fu di 


do maggior, che tu non credi ; 


Nepote fu della buona Gualdrada ; 
Guidoguerra ebbe nome, ed in sua vita 
Fece col senno assai, e con la spada. 


Our Simone was a first cousin of 
this Guidoguerra (third of that name), 


their common grandmother having 
been “ la Buona Gualdyada.” 


Guido Guerra II. died before 1216, 
marr. Gualdrada de’ Ravignani. 





Marcovaldo. 
Guidoguerra ITI. 


Simone and his brother Guido No- 
vello built (or rebuilt) the walls of 
Poppi, and were the founders in 1262 
of the church and monastery of Cer- 
tomondo, close to which was fought, 
in 1289, the celebrated battle of Cams 


Guido. 


Guido Novello. Simone. 

paldino, between the Florentines and 
Aretines, in which Dante distinguished 
himself. The warlike bishop of Arezzo, 
Guiglelmino degli Ubertini, made his 
last stand near the church already 
named, and digd therg in bis harucss. 
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Inscriptions remind me of epitaphs, 
and epitaphs of a curious specimen of 
the dialect of Cento, the birth-place 
of Guercino ; it is on one side of the 
principal entrance to the church of 
the Madonna del Rosario in that city, 


and the explanation subjoined was 
given to me on the spot. I made no 
note of the apparent age of the me- 
morial, but believe it to be from 20 to 
50 years old. 


Uomn e don anca vu Jus 
Areurdeu ch’ a son in stbus 
E za ch’ a passa a’ per d’ qui 
Dsi una requiem anc per:mi 
Dsi mal ben en’ val scurda 
Ch’ a v’al dmand in carita 


Ferdinandus Baruffaldi 


Sacerdos V.P. 


Uomini, e donne, anche voi ragazzi, 
Ricordatevi ch’ io'sono in questo sepolcro ; 
E gia che passate per da qui, 

Dite una requiem anche per me 

Dite me la bene e non vi ne scordate, 
Perché vi la dimando per carita. 


Ferdinandus Baruffaldus 
Sacerdos Vivens posuit. 


Yours, &c. F. C. B. 





Mr. Urpay, June 15. 
I BEG to request the attention of 
your antiquarian readers to an object 
of curiosity, the original purpose of 
which I have hitherto been unable to 
ascertain. It is a piece of copper, of 
the same size as represented in the 
Plate, and of the thickness of a half- 
crown. The figures upon it are raised 
in relief by deep engraving ; there are 
apparently slight remains of gilding in 
e lines of that side which contains 
the monogram of Jhesus ; and there are 
evidently portions of a purple enamel 
or pigment on the other side between 
the legs of the eagle of St. John. The 
inscription Zon below the eagle is, I 
presume, in the English language. 
From the circumstance of both de- 
signs being religious, it may be sup- 
posed to have belonged to some ec- 
clesiastical person or corporation, and 
I have imagined it might have been 
made as the warrant with which a 
steward or purveyor went to market, 
where his master or his convent pos- 


sessed the privilege of pre-emption. I 
have not, however, any evidence to 
give in — of this conjecture ; and 
shall be thankful for reference to any 
other relics of similar character that 
would throw light on the subject. 

The little shields of metal, some- 
what smaller than this roundel, which 
have been noticed and figured in the 
Archeological Journal, vol. iii. p. 79, 
have been pronounced to be ornaments 
of horse-furniture. They differ from the 
present object in possessing rings for 
suspension, whilst this must have been 
always carried in the hand or the pouch. 
I am unacquainted with its history, 
further than that I purchased it with 
some matrices of seals at the sale in 
London of the antiquities collected by 
the late Dean of St. Patrick’s, and he 
had marked it with the number 178. 
If the MS. catalogue of his collection 
is preserved, it may possibly contain 
some memorandum relating to this 


article. 
Yours, &e. J.G.N. 
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REMARKS ON A PERSIAN LEGEND IN ATHENZUS. 


IN a late number of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, I gave some remarks 
on a passage in the “ Various History” 
of A‘lian, which appeared to throw 
an interesting light on a part of the 
romantic literature of Persia, as pre- 
served in the national epic, or Shah- 
nameh. In this long poem, as I there 
stated, is preserved, as in a mausoleum, 
all that the nation knows of its ancient 
history; and, though many circum- 
stances have conspired to corrupt the 
purity of these traditions, and the 
ravages of time and barbarism, as well 
as national vanity, have mutilated 
and effaced many of their original 
lineaments, we may still continually 
trace some of the ancient features, and 
even partly restore them. The Greek 
writers have left us so much valuable 
information to assist us in our labours, 
that the task of partially separating 
the truth from the mass of fiction, is 
rendered considerably easier; and if 
the history of Ctesias had been pre- 
served, instead of its meagre epitome 
in Photius, perhaps we might have 
recovered all the truth which the 
Shahnameh preserves in its stories. 
Tn the want of this, however, it is in- 
teresting to lay hold of all the means 
in our power, and the following ex- 
tract from Athenzus is one which, 
I believe, has hitherto never been 
noticed. Probably most of the Shah- 
nameh’s legends might be identified 
and proved, in a similar manner, if 
time had spared us more of the Greek 
authors on Persia. 

In the thirteenth book of his “ Deip- 
nosophists,” Athenzeus relates the fol- 
lowing story from the twelfth book of 
Chares of Mitylene’s history of Alex- 
ander. 


“ Zariadres was the younger brother of 
Hystaspes, and both were fair; and the 
tradition amongst the people was that 
they were born of Venus and Adonis. 
Hystaspes ruled over Media, and the 
country below it; and Zariadres over the 
country above the Caspian gates as far as 
the Tanais. Now Omartes, the king of 
the Marathi, a tribe beyond the Tanais, 
had a daughter named Odatis, and the 
legend runs, that she once saw Zariadres 
in a dream, and fell in love with him; 
and the same thing also happened unto 
him. And for some time they continued 
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thus, deeply loving each other from the 
image in the dream. Now Odatis was 
the fairest of all the women in Asia, and 
Zariadres too was fair; but on his asking 
her in marriage of her father, Omartes 
would not consent, as he had no other 
child but this one daughter, and he 
wished to marry her to some one of his 
own people, that she might be ever near 
him. And not long afterwards, Omartes 
summoned all the noblemenof his kingdom, 
and all his friends and relations, and made 
a marriage feast, but he told no cne who 
it was that was to marry his deughter. 
And at length when the feast was at its 
height, he called Odatis into the hall, and 
said to her in the hearing of all the guests, 
‘O my daughter Odatis, we are now 
making thy marriage feast; look round 
therefore on the guests and view them all, 
and take a golden cup and fill it, and give 
it to him whom thou wilt choose as thy 
husband; for his wife shalt thou be.’ 
And she then, looking round upon all, 
walked slowly away, longing to see her 
Zariadres. For she had previously sent 
a message to him, how that her marriage 
was about to be solemnized. And he 
happened at the time to be encamped by 
the Tanais, and immediately on hearing 
it, he left the army secretly, and set out 
with his charioteer ; and after driving hard 
over more than 800 stadia, he reached the 
city by night ; and on drawing near to the 
place where the revel was held, he left his 
attendant with the chariot hard by, and 
marched boldly in, having put on a 
Scythian dress. And on his entering the 
hall, he beheld Odatis standing by the 
cup-board ( rou kuXcKelov), and weeping 
bitterly, as she slowly filled the cup; and 
standing close by her, he said in a low 
voice, ‘O Odatis, I am come as thou 
badest,—I, thy Zariadres.’ And'she, turn- 
ing round and beholding the fair stranger, 
so like him whom she had seen in her 
dream, joyfully put the cup into his hand, 
and he, seizing her in his arms, bore her 
away to his chariot, and fied. And the 
servants and handmaidens, who knew of 
their love, stood silent, and when the 
father ordered them to speak, they said 
that they knew not whither she was gone. 
And this their love is known amongst all 
the dwellers in Asia, and greatly indeed 
do they prize it, and they sculpture it on 
their temples and palaces, aye and even 
in their own private houses; and many of 
the nobles call their daughters Odatis, 
after her.”’ 


It would have been sad, if a legend 
so universally known as Chares states 
E 
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this to have been, had perished utterly 
from the memory of the world, and 
the lethe-waters of time had washed 
every vestige of it away. But such 
is not the case: the national poem of 
Persia does really preserve it, and 
with wonderful exactness, if we only 
consider for a moment the vicissitudes 
to which it has been exposed. Every 
trace of the old ballad-literature of 
Persia was believed to have been de- 
stroyed by the Mahometans after their 
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conquest of that country, until in the 
reign of Mahmoud of Ghazni, an old 
chronicle was discovered (compiled 
by the order of Yezdjird, the last king 
of Persia), which preserved these 
ballads in a prose form, as the annals 
of Pictor and Cincius preserved those 
of ancient Rome. Firdusi was em- 
ployed to remodel them into a poetic 
orm, and this he has done in his 
Shahnameh, from which we now pro- 
ceed to extract the story which tells 


1 HOW GUSHTASP WOOED HIS BRIDE. 


The King of Rim cast about in his mind, 
That, since his daughter was now of age, 
Since she was now tall of stature and ripe for marriage, 
It was time that he gave her away to a husband. 
He resolved that he would gather an assembly at his palace 
Of all his wise nobles and counsellors ; 
There should meet together all his friends and chiefs, 
And all his mighty men, proved in war. 
In her father’s palace that moon-faced maiden 
Was to come forth to that assembly, seeking a husband, 
And her maidens were to stand round her on every side, 
1 So that no man might see her face. 
Now in the chambers of this mighty king 
Lived three daughters, all like roses in Spring ; 
Fair in stature, and countenance, and manners, 
Fair, too, in judgment, and modesty, and virtue. 
And the eldest of the three was Kitaiyun, 
And wise was she, and glad-hearted, and happy. 
And one night Kitaiyun had seen a dream,— 
She had seen in her sleep a land of sunshine, 
And a band of chieftains were gathered there 
In a bright cluster, like the Pleiades ; 
+] And amongst them all was a stranger, 
A wanderer, all desolate and alone, 
His stature like a cypress, and his face like the moon, 
And he sat on the ground like a king on his throne. 
> And she dreamed that she gave him a garland 
And he gave her another, full of colours and scents, in return.— 
And in the morning, when the sun came forth, 
The nobles all awoke from their sleep, 
And the king called a great assembly together, 
Of all who were valiant and illustrious ; 
And with joy did they hasten to the assembly, 
And they called the fairy-faced princess in. 
Kitaiyun came with her sixty attendants, 
And she held a bunch of fresh narcissuses in her hand. 
And she walked along, and sadness crept over her, 
For not in that assembly was the man of her choice. 
And she turned away from the hall and went back to her chamber, 
Walking slowly and weeping, with a longing heart. 
Night came, and the ground grew dark like a raven’s wing, 
Till once more the sun lifted his head from the mountains ; 
Then the king commanded that all the youths in his kingdom, 
High and low, should meet at his palace, 
That all should come in assembly there, 
Till his daughter found a husband to her heart. 
And when the news spread through the city, 
To the nobles, and the high and the low, 
All turned their faces to the palace of the king, 
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All blossoming with the colours and sweet odours of hope, 
And the good husbandman* said to Gushtasp, 
‘* Why dost thou sit in obscurity here ? 
Go, thou may’st see the palace and the court, 
And, perhaps, thy spirit may lose its load of care there.” 
And when Gushtasp heard this, he rose and went with him, 
And he came in haste to the palace of the king. 
And he sat down in a corner apart from the chieftains, 
He sat full of sorrow and with a wounded heart, 
The attendants came forth with cheerful looks, 
And Kitaiyun, and her rose-cheeked handmaidens ; 
And she slowly walked around the hall, 
With the counsellors behind her, and her maidens before. 
And, when she beheld Gushtasp at a distance, 
She exclaimed, “‘ My dream has returned out of darkness!’’ 
And she called the young man before her, 
And placed her crown on his happy head. 
When the wise vizier beheld what was done, 
He turned and hastened at once to the king, 
And cried, “ She has chosen a man from the crowd, 
’ In stature like a tall cypress in the garden, 
With a cheek like the rose, and broad shoulders ; 
All who look on him behold him with wonder : 
You would say that he was a son of heaven ; 
But I know him not, nor who he is.” 
The king replied, ‘‘ God forbid that my daughter 
Should bring disgrace on her noble race. 
If I give my daughter to an unknown fellow like this 
My head will lie down low in dishonour ! 
Go, take her and him whom she hath chosen, too, 
And strike off their heads in the palace.” 
The vizier replied, ‘‘ This must never be done, 
For too many of the nobles were present before thee. 
Thou badest thy daughter choose her husband, 
Thou saidest not that she was to choose a king. 
She sought for one who might please her heart ; 
For the sake of heaven strike not off her head. 
Such has been the custom of thy ancestors, 
The custom of those mighty and pure-hearted heroes ; 
Through this hath thy kingdom been established, 
Seek not to break thine oath, nor wander in an unknown path of error.” 
When the king heard these words he changed his purpose, 
And he gave his peerless daughter to Gushtasp ; 
But he said to her, ‘‘Go with him such as thou art, 
Never shalt thou have treasure, or throne, or sceptre from me.’’ 
When Gushtasp beheld this, he marvelled greatly, 
And he prayed in heart to the Maker of the world. 
And he turned and said to the maiden, 
*¢ Oh thou, who hast been brought up in softness and luxury, 
With a rank so lofty and a crown thine own, 
Why hast thou made choice of such a wretch as I? 
Thou hast chosen an outcast, and, if thou livest with him, 
Thou wilt find no treasure, but a life of woe. 
O seek one of thy equals, amongst these noblemen, 
That thy father’s face may look brightly on thee once more.”’ 
Kitaiyun answered, ‘‘ Thou knowest me not, 
Repine not at the decrees of heaven ; 
If I am contented to share thy lot, 
Why should’st thou talk of a crown or throne? ’’ 





* Gushtasp had fled from his father’s kingdom, who had continually shewn a great 
partiality for his children by another wife; and Gushtasp and his brother Zarir 
(Hystaspes and Zariadres) had received a great many proofs of it ; the former therefore 
left the country and fled to Ram, and lodged there with a poor husbandman. 
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Slowly then walked out of her father’s! hall 
Kitaiyun and Gushtasp, with many a’sigh, 

And they came to the house of the husbandman, 
And sat them down there, unseen and, unknown. 


Such is a literal translation of this 
beautiful story, the last vestige of that 
legend, which was so often sculptured 
(Chares tells us) in the temples and 
palaces of ancient Persia; the fair 
Odatis and her love lie embalmed in 
the records of her husband’s country, 
and time has had but little power to 
efface the lineaments of her history. 
The ancient ballad, which was so 
often sung at the royal banquets, * 
and became such a national favourite, 


was preserved in the prose chronicle 
of king Yezdjird, and resuscitated 
from oblivion under the auspices of 
Mahmoud; and it then met with a 
poet_ whose genius was worthy of it, 
and he has given it a place in his im- 
mortal Shahnameh. Some thirteen or 
fourteen centuries had passed since 
that ballad was first sung, and it had 
faded away from the nation’s memory 
and was forgotten ; but, as Keats says, 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 

Its loveliness increases, it will never 

Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep, 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 


Firdusi found the materials as fresh 
and living as ever; and he has, as 
usual, entered into all the spirit of the 
legend. The story is preserved in all 
its essential a whe thus the 
dream is the same in both, and so too 
is the whole history of the princess. 
The brothers are changed, and the 
Persians make Gushtasp the hero in- 
stead of Zariadres; but this can easily be 
accounted for, as Gushtasp, or Hystas- 
pes, is the favourite hero of Persian 
romance, and the actions of the various 
persons who bore that name, appear 
to be all ascribed to him, just as was 
done by the Greeks to their Hercules, 
and by the Hindus to their Rama. 
It is he that is recorded to have up- 
held Zoroaster, and to have propagated 
the doctrines of the far-famed Zend- 
avesta by the sword. Many of his 
actions, as related in the Shahnameh, 
seem to belong to the Darius Hys- 
taspes of Grecian history, others per- 
haps belong to his father Hystaspes, t 
whom we read so much of in He- 
rodotus. Much of this hero’s history 
certainly does not belong to Darius 
Hystaspes; and Hyde, and those who 
have followed him, have been ‘led 


astray by the similarity of the name 
and of some of the incidents recorded 
of both. ‘To all who study the Shah- 
nameh, and compare it with other 
national collections of legends, I think 
it will be evident that Gushtasp, as 
he appears there, is compounded of 
several heroes who have been merged 
into one; and the actions of each (as 
we see in the foregoing legend, which 
certainly does not belong to Darius,) 
are now so mingled together, that it 
is impossible to divide them. A writer 
in the April number of the Quarterly 
(on the inscriptions which Major Raw- 
linson has so successfully deciphered 
in Behistan) remarks,—*‘'The great 
objection to the common theory of 
Hyde, Prideaux, &c. which makes 
Darius Hystaspes the Gushtasp of 
Persian religious fable, is, as has been 
observed (Milman’s Gibbon) the 
silence of Herodotus; and here again 
we find the inscriptions, as far as they 
have yet been interpreted, maintain- 
ing the same total silence.” 

But, although it be untrue that 
Gushtasp is entirely Darius, it is on 
the other hand certain that much of 
their history is identical. Fiction is 





* Athenzus gives an interesting account of these feasts in the fourth book of his 


Deipnosophists. 


He says they were called Tycta in the old Persian language. 


Tovvopa de rg detrvy Mepotort yey ruxri, ‘EXAnyiari Se réXetor- 


+ Hystaspes was not an uncommon name. 


Thus Zuinger in his Theatrum Vite 


mentions, though I know not on what authority, ‘* Hystaspes, antiquissimus Medorum 


rex et vates, cujus yaticiniis Medi usi sunt.’’ 
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continually interwoven with it, and the 
actions of other heroes are borrowed 
to swell the glory of the favourite; 
but enough of truth is left to dispel any 
doubts that might otherwise arise in 
our minds. Nor are we without the 
hope of ere long obtaining further in- 
formation on this subject. The dis- 
covery of the cuneiform alphabet, and 
the success of Major Rawlinson and 
others in reading the ancient monu- 
mental inscriptions in Persia, will throw 
an unexpected light on the legendary 
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history of that country. Many valu- 
able incidents relating to Darius have 
been already rescued from oblivion ; 
and we may reasonably trust that, as 
these investigations proceed, and as 
fresh materials are collected, and fresh 
aids to their being used are discovered, 
many of the difficulties in the ancient 
annals of Persia will be explained, and 
its national legends no longer seem ir- 
reconcileable with the accounts which 
we find preserved in the Greek his- 
torians. : E. B. C. 





INSCRIPTION AT ANGORA, IN ASIA MINOR, ILLUSTRATING ANCIENT BRITISH 
HISTORY, AND THE CHRONICLES OF ANCIENT BRITAIN AND ITS COINS. 


FROM this source, through recent 
discoveries, some information is made 
available for Roman history beyond 
what was before possessed, and some 
for that of Britain. Suetonius informs 
us that Augustus left his testamentary 
papers in five parts or divisions. The 
two first of these were properly his 
will, in which he appointed his heirs, 
and distributed various legacies. The 
remaining parts were in three rolls, of 
which the first roll contained direc- 
tions for his funeral ; the second was a 
summary of his public acts during the 
whole of his reign, ordered to be 
engraved on brass tablets and set up 
before. his mausoleum; and the third 
was a statistical account of his empire, 
detailing the amount of public re- 
venue, the number of soldiers in pay, 
arrears due, names of collectors, and 
the like. 

How long the engraved brass tablets 
at Rome existed we are not informed. 
If they escaped other revolutions, they 
were doubtlessly melted down by the 
Goths, as not a line from them seems 
to have been preserved. Copies of 
them, however, were made for the 
provinces, and such a copy was en- 
graved for a temple at Ancyra, now 
Angora, the former capital of Asia 
Minor, dedicated to Augustus and to 
Rome. The major part of this re- 
mains still extant, and was published 
very faithfully by Chishull, in his 
Antiquitates Asiatice, above a cen- 
tury ago. It was, however, much 
disconnected by chasms, and therefore 
its value considerably impaired; but 


fortunately a Greek translation was 
found on the outside of the same 
temple, concealed by buildings, which 
has been given to the rablie b W. J. 
Hamilton, Esq., Secretary of the Geo- 
logical Society, about five years since, 
though a considerable part remains 
still concealed by a thick wall, and 
another part oni appear not to have 
been copied, from ane been too 
much defaced. On the whole, enough 
has been recovered not only to be of 
much use to the antiquary, but also 
to form a literary fragment of great 
value, it being written in the purest 
style of the purest era of Latin com- 
position, as we may state with confi- 
dence, the inscription expressing that 
it was written by the emperor with his 
own hand. 

Transcripts, though imperfect, of 
this ancient relic were obtained as 
long ago as the year 1554. It may 
be right to trace the gradual com- 
munication of it to the world from 
that time down to the date of Mr. 
Hamilton’s discoveries, and to endea- 
vour to elucidate the various former 
accounts of it, which will enable us 
more correctly to understand some 
particulars. 

The celebrated Busequius and his 
friends seem first to have obtained a 
knowledge of it. He thus describes 
itin his Letters or Travels, edition 
1660, p. 87 (translation): “ Here we 
saw a very good inscription, being a 
copy of those brass tablets, containing 
a summary of his acts, which Augustus 
caused to be engraved. We took care 
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to have it transcribed by our party, as 
far as it could be read. It is on (the 
walls of) a building, perhaps formerly 
a pretorium, built of marble, and in 
its present condition without a roof. 
Half of it is to the right hand as you 
enter, half to the left. The heads (of 
each column) are, for the most part, 
entire; the middle parts have many 
ehasms; whilst the lower parts have 
been so knocked about with sticks as 
to be illegible.” 

The next transcript was that of 
Verantius. This person, whose proper 
appellation was Antoine Verantui, and 
who was bishop of Agria, otherwise 
Erlaw, in Hungary, and ambassador 
from Ferdinand the Second to the 
Porte, proeured it to be transcribed 
when passing through Angora. From 
him it passed to his nephew Faustus 
Verantius, who gave it to Clusius, 
seeretary to an embassy to the Last, 
and he to Leunclavius. Clusius pro- 
cured it to be verified by two German 
travellers, who went to Angora, and 
who copied it themselves. On com- 
paring their copies, he could only 
detect two mistakes in that of Ve- 
rantius, and otherwise found his copy 
the most perfect. The substance of 
Clusius’ letter on the subject is given 
in the second edition of Gruter, in a 
note to Inscription ccxxxii., in which 
Clusius adds that, in his opinion, there 
was no probability a better copy would 
ever be made, the original beng wan- 
tonly injured every day by the bar- 
barism of the Turks, which was the 
case when the two Germans were 
making their copy. It is very sin- 

ar that we are not now able to 

istinguish the transcript of Busequius 
from that of Verantius ; and Chishull, 
in his Antiquitates Asiatice, p. 170, 
pronounces them the same. 

The inscription first a in 
rg in the edition of Aurelius Victor, 

y Andreas Schottus, and was com- 
mented on by Justus Lipsius. It was 
also printed by Greevius, in his edition 
of Suetonius, 4to. 1691. 

After Verantius, Daniel Cosson, a 
Dutch merchant, resident at Smyrna, 
of cultivated mind and great probity, 
who was afterwards murdered, while 
taking a walk near the above place, 
by two Algerines, made, in 1689, a 
much better copy, published, with 
notes, by James Gronovius, in his 
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work entitled “ Memoria Cossoniana,” 
4to. 16945, and by Pitiscus, in his edi-« 
tion of Suetonius, 2 vols. 4to. 1714. 
But hitherto the transcripts were so 
imperfect that scarce more than two 
or three words were given of the sixth 
column, which since has been brought 
out in such considerable length. Nor 
could it have been guessed from any 
of the transcripts that there was the 
least mention or reference made to 
Britain in the original ; but soon after 
wards this renowned inscription came 
under the notice of the eminent men 
who traversed Asia Minor in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Tournefort, Chishull, and Pocock, when 
the transcript quickly assumed a new 
and improved complexion. 

Our present more correct Latin 
copy seems due to the celebrated 
Tournefort, who made it in 1701, and 
gave it to Chishull, whom he met on 
his travels in Asia Minor. Chishull 
published it in his Antiquitates Asi- 
atice, folio, 1728. This transeript 
seems so superior that, though many 
copies have been taken since, none 
have been printed subsequent to his 
time. A French merchant, named 
Le Favre, also made a copy, which 
had great reputation for correctness, 
as Chishull mentions, p. 171; but 
whether this last came to his hands, 
and is incorporated in his copy, he 
does not clearly inform us. 

We have seen that, one hundred 
and fifty years before, Busequius had 
described the face of the wall on 
which the inscription is engraved as 
being in a ruinous state. In Tourte- 
fort’s time it must of course havé been 
still more so. Besides the letters ef- 
faced, he says that ,the whole ‘surface 
was full of great holes, like those made 
by cannon shot. His words are,— 
“Outre les lettres effacées, tout est 
plein de grands trous, semblables & 
ceux qu’auroient pu faire des boulets 
de canon.” Voyage du Levant, vol. ii. 
p- 447. What was actually removed 
of course could not be transcribed, but 
of the relics he has made us a full and 
excellent copy. What increases the 
value is his assurance that the entire 
lines in his transcript correspond with 
those of the original, the mutilations 
to the mutilations, and the ‘chasms to 
the chasms, which is generally true, 
though it is not true that the spaces 
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he has marked and the number of 
letters wanting always correspond with 
minute precision, as is capable of being 
satisfactorily proved. His general cor- 
rectness has received unexpected cor- 
roboration in modern times the 
Greek translation before mentioned, 
brought forward by Mr. Hamilton. 

From the time of Chishull down to 
the date of Mr. Hamilton's discovery, 
very little notice seems to have been 
taken of this inscription. It was in 
1842 that he gave to the world, in his 
Researches in Asia Minor, 2 vols. 8vo., 
published in that year, a great part of 
the original Greek duplicate, copied 
from the outside of the temple. 

Very much was thus supplied, and 
this ancient relic, in its augmented 
form, furnishes quite a chapter in 
Roman history, communicating various 
new materials since the time of Nie- 
buhr. Some portions still remain to 
be copied, as before stated. It happens 
rather strangely that the part relating 
to Britain, very imperfect in the Latin, 
is also so in the Greek. Nevertheless, 
by the remnants of sentences and of 
words we are able entirely to restore 
both. 

It has been before noted that the 
inscription was a summary of the 
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chief public acts of the reign of Au- 
gustus. Of such it was a most ample 
one. It recites the honours he re- 
ceived from the senate, the colonies he 
founded, the temples he built or re- 
paired, the public games he gave, the 
battles he gained, the provinces he 
added to the empire, the military en- 
signs he recovered, the submissions 
he received from foreign powers, the 
kingdoms he conferred on various 
otentates, the foreign alliances he 
ormed, the largesses he gave to the 
soldiers, the shows of gladiators he 
exhibited ; in short, many numerous 
and very minute particulars, forming an 
extensive and very interesting general 
view of the transactions of his reign. 

The whole inscription extends, as 
might be expected, to a very great 
pm oy indeed, in its original state it 
could not have been so very greatl 
shorter than some of the books of Virgil's 
ZEneid. What we have now to attend 
to is the part which relates to Britain, 
which we may give in the Latin ori- 
ginal according to Mr. Chishull, and 
in the Greek original according to Mr. 
Hamilton, together with the proposed 
restoration of both, adding some few 
explanatory remarks. 


End of Column V. 

Ad. me . supplices . confuge .... reges . Parthorum . Tirida 
Begin Column VI. 

Regis . Phratis...... Medorum .. Arta 


.» res. Britann ...... Damno . Bella...et. Tim... orum. 
Maelo . Mar . omanorum . Suebo.f.......... Parthorum . 
Phrates . Orodis . filius . filios . suos . nepo....... in . Italiam . non . 


bello . superatus . sed . amicitiam . nostram . per... .suorum . pignora . 


petens . etc . 


PROPOSED RESTORATION. 
End of Column V. 
Ad me supplices confuge[runt] reges Parthorum, Tirida[tes et Phrates] 


Begin Column VI. 
is Phratis [filius] Medorum[que] gS el cui commisi provine- 


r 
i res, Britann[orum reges] 


amno Bellafunos] et Tim[an, Sicam]brorum 


lo, Mar[c]omanorum Suebo f[idem petiverunt meam. Ad me rex] Parthorum 
Phrates Orodis filius filios suos nepo[tesq. omnes misit] in Italiam ; non 
bello superatus, sed amicitiam nostram per [hxc] suorum pignora 


petens . etc. 





* Tacitus in speaking of Artavasdes states that he was appointed king of Armenia, 
Nevertheless, the inscription appears to style him king of Media. 
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Translation of the Latin. 


To me the kings of Parthia fled, 
seeking my protection: Tiridates, and 
Phrates, the son of Phrates the king; 
also Artavasdes the Median, whom I 


those of the Mar- 
their submission to 
me, ., lo, me, Phrates, king of the 
Parthians, son of Orodes, sent his 


Suebo among 
comani, made 


appointed to govern the province. 
Likewise the kings of the Britons, 
Damno, Bellaunos, and Timan, Maelo 


sons and all his grandsons into Italy, 
not,,overcome in war, but seeking 
our friendship by these pledges of his 


among those of the Sicambri, and offspring, &c. 





From Researches in Asia Minor. By W. J. Hamilton, 2 vols. 8vo. 1842, vol. 
i. p. 420, and vol. ii. No. 102. 


End of Column V. (his first column). 
mposepeccerakarepvyovBastAreisTrapbovper 
reupdatnskatuerererrappaarnsBasthews 


Begin Column VI. (his second column ). 


+ €CUPTA s+ 


woe. sad... 


XOV ee eee . . vavSour™ . . of ANavvos . . 
OGRE 635 So attats Bpov .. athovpapKko... 
Pe OS Siete eeccees sepepas ..€is.. 
mapOwvppa..... UVLO. + 4s OUS eee Wee 


voustemavrusemepyy . . eisiTadtavo . . Keu@ 
. KnOetsadrarnynp . . epavdpircavakiovertre 


xvovevexupats . etc. 


PROPOSED RESTORATION. 
End of Column V. 


TIpos eye cxerat karepvyoy Basiiers Taper pev 
Teipidarns, kat pererrecta Ppaarns Bastkews 


Begin Column VI. 
paa[rov vos, Mndwv d]e ApraLaséns ov est |nsa fap 
§ xov| ra ev avrois . Bperav |vov Aop[ var] Ble ]AAavvos [re] 
kat T[ av, Seka |8pev [M ]athkov Mapxo[pavver de a} 
pal ZounBwv mposexepnsav . IIpo]s eve Bas[ A ]evs || 
TlapOav &palarns]| vio['s Qpedov rlovs [viovs vi]o 
vous Te mavras erepyy[e |v evs Iradcay o[v mrojAenon [vy] 
[e]xnOets, adda tyv neler jepav Gidrcav akiwov em re 


kvoy evexupats . etc. 


Of the facts alluded to, we are told 
that Tiridates, King of Parthia, fled to 
Augustus in Spain, bringing with him 
the youngest son of King Phraates, 
his rival, whom he had kidnapped, 
(Justin, xia. 5,) whence some restore 
“ Tiridates obsidem ferens regis Phra- 
tis filium ;” but the Greek does not 
appear to bear this out. Again, we 
are told that the Parthians requested 


a king of Augustus. (See Strabo, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dion Cassius.) 
Artavasdes, we are informed by Taci- 
tus, (Annals 1. 3,) was appointed by 
the same emperor King of the Arme- 


_nians, and on the Romans suffering ia 


defeat was afterwards dethroned. The 
wars of the Romans with German 
nations in the reign of Augustus are 
well known, as also that they were 





* Supposed half of ». 
t Supposed lower part of B. 


} A, uncial, probably mistranscribed as A. j 

§ xv might possibly be an error in the inscription itself, or in the transcription, for 
ov. 

|| PAS . EI2 in uncials, probably miscopied for BAS . . EYS, 7. e. Basideus. 
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more or less completely subdued; 
= Sicambri were among the num- 
er. 

For Phraates, son of Orodes, sending 
his sons and grandsons into Italy to 
Augustus, see Strabo, vi. and xvi. and 
Tacitus, Annals, ii. 1. In the “en- 
deavour to restore the original words 
the Latin should suggest the Greek, 
and the Greek the Latin; -also the 
number of letters in each line is to 
be attended to. In the Latin the 
number of letters and points, for 
there is a point at the end of each 
word, averages from 69 to 60. In the 
Greek there are no points, and the 
number of letters averages from 39 
to 30. 

Some few particulars of the general 
state of preservation of this ancient 
inscription may not be uninteresting. 
To make these intelligible it may be 
necessary to state that the temple is 
described as lying north and south, 
being about 90 feet long by 50 broad. 
It was entered from the south; and at 
either end the ante, i. e. vestibules 
or porticoes, occupied 20 feet of the 
length, so that the interior of the 
temple or cell, the thickness of the 
partition walls being deducted, was 
about 44 feet long. The inscription, 
the letters of which were gilt on a 
ground of vermillion, is in the vesti- 
bule as the temple is entered, the three 
first columns on the left hand, the 
three following ones on the right. 
Each column had originally between 
50 and 60 lines. ‘The statistics of 
their preservation are thus :—the first 
column, beginning with “‘ Annos unde- 
viginti natus,” retains 28 whole lines 
and portions of lines. ‘The second, be- 
ginning “‘ Patriciorum numerum auxi,” 
45. ditto. The third, “ Honoris mei 
causa,” 41 ditto. The fourth, “Cu- 
riam/et continens,” 53 ditte. The 
fifth, “ Mare pacavi a pradonibus,” 53 
ditto. The sixth, * Regis Phratis, 
etc.” 41. The Greek translation, if 
the account is rightly apprehended, is 
in 20 columns or upwards; but whether 
the whole is on the east exterior wall 
of the cell, or part on the western 
exterior wall also, is not clearly ex- 
pressed. Mr. Hamilton copied five 
whole columns, and portions of three 
others. The Greek columns he copied 
are much better preserved than the 
Latin ones. By removing a wall 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXVIII. 
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much more it seems is capable of 
being recovered. 

The title of the Latin inscription 
extends over the whole of the three 
first columns, and is in these terms :— 
“Rerum gestarum divi Augusti quibus 
orbem terrarum imperio populi Romani 
subjecit, et impensarum quas in rem- 
publicam populumque Romanum fecit ; 
meisum in duabus aheneis pilis (obe- 
lisks) que sunt Rome posite ex- 
emplar subjectum.” The Greek title 
is in one line on the east side of the 
exterior of the temple. 

Tt does not appear from Strabo, who 
mentions in his 4th book the treaty of 
Augustus with the Britons, and the 
final adjustment of all differences, 
that the British kings themselves came 
to Rome on that occasion. We may 
collect from him that it was their am- 
bassadors whocame there, accompanied 
by some of the sons of the kings of 
the island, with whom also might be 
various of the nobles. 

But who were the three British 
kings who entered into treaty with 
Augustus? To a solution of this 
question we are enabled somewhat to 
approximate. Damno or Domno must 
be the Dumno whose name occurs on 
the coin of the Brigantes ; and, as there 
appears to have been no Bellaunos or 
Belinos in the royal line of Cunobeline 
at this time, we may therefore con- 
cludehim king of the Iceni, predecessor, 
and perhaps father, of Prasutagus, 
the husband of the noted Boadicea, 
Tim, which we presume stands for 
Timan, we may consider the Theman- 
tius of the Chronicles, the father of 
Cunobeline. The three kings may 
thus have been enumerated according 
to the position of their territories, 
from the north to the south, and 
we find from subsequent accounts of 
Roman transactions, 60 or 70 years 
afterwards, that these were the most 
powerful states of the island, and the 
sole ones of it that we authentically 
know possessed a coinage. The Belge, 
it is probable, were represented by the 
other tribes in the negociations, or 
possibly, being uncivilised and bar- 
barous, took no part in them. Some 
traces of a pre-existing alliance can 
be found in the Iceni abstaining 
from hostilities on the arrival of the 
Romans, and from the circumstance 
that Germanicus’s _—— shipwrecked 
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on the coast of Britain, were sent 
back safe, which is supposed to have 
taken place on their shores. (Tacitus, 
Annals, ii. 24). 

We have thus, as the reader is, 
without doubt, by this time sufficiently 
apprised, some considerable degree of 
information conveyed to us relating 
to Britain from the Angora inscription, 
which singularly enough for 150 years 
after it was first discovered was not 
recorded to contain a word relating 
to the island. ‘What is also satis- 
factory, this inscription, as well as 
Dion, somewhat corroborates the ac- 
counts given by the British Chronicles 
of Cunobeline’s father. Wherefore we 
are not without some reason for expect- 
ing that several preceding descents 
from Manogan through Beli Mawr 
and Llud which they give may pos- 
sibly also be correct. The inscription 
places us in a much better position 
than if it had shewn the Chronicles to 
have been altogether forgeries. ‘heir 
réputation is rising as far as the in- 
scription and Dion are concerned, but 
still we want more complete eluci- 
dations respecting them. 

In illustration of the coins of Cuno- 
beline it is easily seen that the in- 
scription is of importance. In pointing 
out Timan, Timantius, or Themantius 
as the father of Cunobeline it leads 
us to a more correct reading of the 
legends of his coins. We may ac- 
quiesce that the words Tasc, TAscto, 
TASCIOVA, and TASCIOVANUS which are 
found on them are of a titular nature, 
implying sovereign or ruler, and need 
no longer look for the name of a 
person in those words, or suppose that 

was Cunobeline’s father. The 
inscription furnishes us with every 
reason to repute that the correct form 
ef the name of his parent was Timan, 
and all interpretations must conse- 
quently be dropped which suggest 
another person in that capacity. 

Brae Post. 
Maidstone, 11th June, 1847. 


Mr. Urnan, Wirksworth, May 24. 


THE following continuation of my 
list of writers in the Quarterly Review 
has been delayed longer than I in- 
tended, principally from a wish to 
render it as complete and accurate as 
I could. 1 have not as in my former 


Writers in the Quarterly Review. 
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communications* stated (except in 
few instances) my authorities. The 
articles in the recent numbers of the 
Review, being for the most part con- 
tributed by writers now living, the 
authorship generally can only be as- 
certained from private sources,—from. 
similarity of style,—or from references 
made by the authors themselves. I 
have mentioned no name, however, 
without having I believe good autho- 
rity for it; the list might have been 
much extended had I been guided by 
mere rumour. 

It has been a source of great grati- 
fication to me to know that the papers 
you have previously published in your 
valuable Magazine, have directed at- 
tention to many of the early articles 
of the Quarterly, and that some of the 
most beautiful essays have been sought 
for and again read, from a knowledge 
of the author, or the celebrity of his 
name. The information which they 
have elicited also, from others has been 
the means of correcting errors in the 
appropriation of some articles. Lord 
Brougham, for instance, in the recent 
edition of his Historical Sketches of 
Statesmen, has taken advantage of tlie 
correction of one of your correspond- 
ents, and has justly awarded to the 
late Sir Robert Grant the honour of 
writing the celebrated article on thé 
life of Pitt, which in the previous 
edition was attributed to Mr. J. H. 
Frere. Another gratifying result of 
these humble notices is, that they have 
called forth your Ruddington ¢orre- 
spondent in the same field, whose more 
copious illustrations of the Edinburgh 
Review will I hope soon be continued, 
and to whom I am indebted for much 
information respecting the writers of 
the Quarterly. At a future occasion 
I may furnish you with some additions 
to my former lists, the authorship of 
several articles having transpired since 
they were published. 

Yours, &c. T. P. 


QvartTerty Reyiew. 


VOL. LXI. 
Art. 1, p. 1. Versailles. By Mr, 
Croker. 
Art. 6, p. 42. Secret History of 
the Court of England. By do. 





* See our vols, xxiii, and xxiv. 
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Art. 6, p. 150. Diary of the Times 
of George IV. By Mr. Croker. 

Art. 9, p. 230. Marquis of Tavis- 
tock. By do. 

Art. 2, p. 51. Napier. By Sir 
George Murray. 

Art. 4, p.96. Bokhara,&c. By Sir 
John Barrow. 

Art. 2, p. 38. Welcome and Fare- 
well. By Mr. Lockhart. 

Art. 8, p. 203. Memorials of Oxford. 


By Rev. W. Sewell. 
Art. 10, p. 249. Canada. By Sir 
F. Head. 


Art. 1, p. 273. Animal Magnetism. 
By Sir Benjamin Brodie. 

Art. 9, p. 462. Plato, &e. By Rev. 
H. H. Milman. 


VOL. LXIf. 


Art. 7, p.214. Life of Wilberforce. 
By Mr. Croker. 

Art. 8, p. 505. Lister’s Life of Cla- 
reudon. By do. 

Art. 2, p. 68. Waterton. By Mr. 
Broderip. 

Art. 3, p. 360. Milman’s Gibbon. 
By Rev. J. J. Blunt. 

Art. 7, p- 475. New South Wales. 


By Sir John Barrow. 
VOL. LEXI. 
Art, 1, p.1. Railroads in Ireland. 
By Sir F. Head. 
‘Art, 2, p. 61. How to Observe. 


(Martineau.) By Mr. Croker. 


Art. 6, p. 457. Head’s Narrative. 
By do. 
Art. 7, p. 166. Lord Lindsay’s 


Travels. By Rev. H. M. Milman. 

Art. 2,p.341. Beale’s Whale Fishery. 
By Sir John Barrow. 

Art. 4, p. 88. Papal Conspiracy. 
By Rev. H. H. Milman. 

Art. 7. p. 526. Oxford Theology. 
By Rev. W. Sewell. 

Art. 9, p. 223. Pelitical Affairs. By 
Mr. Croker. 


VOL. LXIV. 


Art. 1, . 285. On Life Assurance. 
By Sir John Barrow. Vide his Auto- 


bi hy. 
ice 6 420. Popish Persecution: 


By Rev. H. H. Milman. 
Art. 9, p. 232. Household and 
Ministry. By Mr. Croker. 


Art. 9, p.513. Post Office Reform. 
By do. 
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Art. 5, p. 370. Zischylus. By Rev. 
R. Scott. 

Art. 2, p. 308. Travels in America. 
By Mr. Lockhart. 

Art. 3, p.331. Bishop Butler. By 
Rev. J. J. Blunt. 

Art. 7, p. 411. French Orators. By 
Mr. Hayward. 

Art. 8, p. 462. British Policy. By 
Sir F. Head. 


VOL. LXV. 


Art. 1, p. 1. Printer’s Devil. By 
Sir F. Head. 

Art. 10, p. 283. Conduct of Mi- 
nisters. By Mr. Croker. 

Art. 7, p. 527. Lord Wellesley’s 
Poems. By do. 7 

Art. 8, p. 234. Travellers in Austria, 
&c. By Rev. H. H. Milman. 

Art. 2, p. 340. Hallam. By do. @) 

Art. 7, p. 194. Voyages, &c. By 
Sir John Barrow. 

Art. 9, p. 581. The Privilege Ques- 
tion. By Mr. Croker. 

Art. 8, p. 537. Chinese Affairs, By 
Sir John Barrow. 


VOL. LXVI. 
Art. 3, p.64. Alexandria. By Rev. 
W. Sewell (reprinted). 


Art. 7, p. 190. Lord Chatham. By 
Mr. Croker. 

Art. 8, p. 564. Sir Samuel Romilly. 
By do. 

Art. 4, p. 418. Wrangell’s Expe- 
dition. By Sir John Barrow. 

Art. 3, p. 374. Modern English 
Poetesses. “ This charming article was 
written by the late Henry N. Cole- 
ridge.” Vide Frazer's Mag. June, 1846. 


VOL. LXVII. 


Art. 1, p. 1. American Orators. By 
Mr. Hayward. 

Art. 2, p. 53. Medical Reform. By 
Sir B. C. Brodie. 

Art. 3, p. 79. Lord Dudley. By 
Mr. Croker. 

Art. 7, p. 481. 
By do. 
Art. 4,p.117. Romanism. By Rev. 
W. Sewell. 

Art. 9, %p. 541. 
By do. 
Art. 5, p.171. Infant Labour. By 
Lord Ashley. 

Art. 7, p. 203. Church of Scotland. 
By Dr. James Browne. 


French Revolution: 


Romish Priests. 
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Art. 8, p. 253, Foreign Policy. By 
Sir F. Head. 


VOL. LXVILII. 


Art. 5, p.145. Swinburne. By Mr. 
Croker. 

Art. 7, p. 238. The Budget, &c. 
By do. 

Art. 8, p. 494. The Old and New 
Ministry. By do. 

Art.-4, p. 88. Australia. By Sir 
John Barrow. 

Art. 6, p. 444. Letters from the 
Baltic. By Mr. Monckton Milnes. (?) 

Art. 3, p. 57. Minstrelsy of the 
Bretons. By Mr. Lockhart. 

Art. 6, p.177.. Whewell’s Inductive 
Sciences. By Sir John Herschel. Vide 
Dublin University Mag. vol. xix. 

VOL. LXIX. 

Art. 1, p. 1. Wordsworth. By Mr. 
Lockhart. 

Art. 4, ft; 111. Gothic Architecture. 
By Rev. W. Sewell. 

Art. 7, p. 471. Church of England. 
By do. 

Art. 1, p. 150. Palestine. By Lord 
Ashley. 

Art. 2, p. 329. Liebig. By Dr. 
Gregory. 


Art. 1, p. 281. Joan of Are. By 
Lord Mahon. 
Art. 3, p. 91. Margaret Davidson. 


By Mr. Southey. 
Art. 6, p. 440. 
By Mr. Croker. 
Art. 7, p. 380. Russia. Mr. Monck- 
ton Milnes. (?) 
VOL, LXX. 
Art. 1, p. 1. Paris, &c. 
Hayward. 
tt. 6,p. 158. Collieries. By Lord 
Ashley. 
Art. 8, p. 243. 
By Mr. Croker. 
Art. 1, p. 289. Mr. Pitt, ke. By do. 
Art. 7, p. 485. Policy of Sir Robert 
Peel. By do. 
Art. 2, p.315. Eschylus. By Rey. 
Robert Scott. 
VOL. LXXI. 


Art. 2, p. 54. Books for Children. 
By Miss Rigby, author of Letters from 
the Baltic. 

Art. 3, p. 83. Brandy and Salt. By 
Sir Benjamin Brodie. 

Art. 4, p. 106. Lord Mahon, Vie 
du Grand Condé. By Mr. Croker. 


Arundines Cami. 


By Mr. 


Madame D’Arblay. 
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Art. 7, p. 244. Anti-Corn-Law Agi- 
tation. By do. 
VOL. LXXII. 


Art: 3, p.53. Theodore Hook. By 
Mr. Lockhart. 

Art. 8, p. 232. Rubricks and Ritual. 
By Rev. H. H. Milman. 

Art.'6, p.473. Irish Fisheries. By 
Sir John Barrow. 

Art. 7, p. 488. Blaze’s History of 
the Dog. By Mr. Broderip. 

Art. 8, p. 516. Horace Walpole. 
By Mr. Croker. 

Art. 9, p. 553. Policy of Ministers. 
By do. 


VOL. LXXIILI. 


Art. 5, p. 113. Simpson’s Narrative. 
By Sir John Barrow. 

Art. 6, p. 129. Change for American 
Notes. By Mr. Lockhart. 

Art. 7, p. 142. Biographies of 
German Ladies. By Miss Rigby. 

Art. 9, p. 235. The Guillotine. By 
Mr. Croker. 

Art. 3, p. 375. 
bunal. By do. 

Art. 2, p. 234. 
Tour in Russia. 
Milnes. 

Art. 7, p. 536. Hume, &e. By Mr. 
Lake. 


Revolutionary Tri- 


Marquis de Custine’s 
By Mr. Monckton 


VOL. LXXIV. 

Art. 1, p. 1. Children’s Books. By 
Miss Rigby. 

Art.2,p.26. Shuttleworth’s Phonics. 
By Mr. Croker. 

Art. 4, p. 395. 
By do. 

Art. 8, p. 508. 
bury. By do. 

Art. 4, p. 71. Life of Lord Eldon. 
By Mr. Senior. 

Art. 7, p. 467. Stanley’s Life of 
Arnold. By Mr. Lake. 

Art. 9, p.224. Railway Legislation. 
By Sir F. Head. 


Horace Walpole. 
Earl of Malmes- 


VOL, LXXV, 

Art. 1, p. 1. Si J. Graham's 
Medical Bil By Sir B. Brodie. . 

Art. 2, p. 32. Lords Eldon and 
Stowell. By Mr. Serjeant Talfourd. 
Vide Campbell’s Lives of the Chan- 
cellors, vol. v. p. 177. 

Art. 4, p. 403. Earl of Malmes- 


bury. By Mr. Croker. 
Art. 8,p.519. Whig Tactics. By do. 
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Art. 9, p. 222. 
By Mr. Croker. 

Art. 2, p. 325. Mrs. Butler’s Poems. 
By Mr. Lockhart. 

Art. 5, p. 94. Milnes on the Hareem 
Rights of Women. By Mr. Kinglake, 


author of Eothen. 
Art. 1, p. 295. Greek and English 


Lexicography. By Mr. Fishlake.* 
VOL. LXXVI. 

Art. 1, p. 1. Mrs. Norton’s Poems. 
By Mr. Lockhart. 

Art. 4, p. 62. Lord Brougham’s 
Lives. By Mr. Croker. 

Art. 5, p. 430. Lady Hester Stan- 
hope. By do. 

Art. 8, p. 521. 
By do. 

Art. 5, p. 98. Lady Travellers. By 
Miss Rigby. 

Art. 7, p. 164. Blanco White. By 

Treland. By Rev. 


Repeal Agitation. 


Thiers’s Histories. 


Mr. Gladstone. 

Art. 9, p. 247. 
W. Sewell. 

Art. 3, p. 387. Discipline of the 
Army. By Rev. G. R. Gleig. 

Art. 6, p. 459. Lord Chesterfield’s 


Letters. By Lord Brougham. 
VOL, LXXVII. 
Art. 1, p. 1... Lord Campbell’s Lives 


of the Chancellors. By Mr. Lockhart. 
Art. 4,p.105. Arago and Brougham, 

&e. By Mr. Croker. 
Art. 10, p. 253. 

By do. 

Art, 11, p. 298. Ministerial Resig- 


Horace Walpole. 


nations. By do. 

Art, 3, p. 381. Reid on Ventila- 
tion. By do. 

Art. 8, p. 563. The Oregon Ques- 
tion. By do. 


Art. 5, p. 139. Mary Queen of 


Scots. By Lord Mahon. 

Art. 1, p. 323. Modern German 
Painting. By Miss Rigby. 

Art. 4, p.405. Newman. 
H. H. Milman. 

Art. 7, p. 526. Education of the 
Soldier. By Rev. G. R. Gleig. 


VOL, LXXVIII. 
Art. 6, p. 75. Burton’s Life of 
Hume. By Mr. Lake. 


By Rev. 





* An article on this subject in the 51st 
vol. of the Quarterly, inadvertently attri- 
buted to the Bishop of London, was written 
by Mr, Fishlake. 
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Art. 10, p. 216. Phillimore’s Lord 
Lyttelton. By Mr. Croker. 

Art. 9, p. 535. Close of the Session. 
By do. 

Art. 5, p. 377. Education of the 
People. By Rev. H. H. Milman. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE plan of precedency it this 
country is anomalous, inconvenient, 
and infinitely embarrassing. The 
whole table requires revision. The 
revision would be extremely simple, 
and that the Crown has the power to 
make such revision no one can doubt. 
Early precedent and modern practice 
alike confirm its powers, from the in- 
terpolation of viscounts to the squeez- 
ing in of the knights of St. Michael and 
St. George. 

With regard to men the question 
of precedency does not materially sig- 
nity, and all sorts of courtesies are 
exercised amongst them with a care- 
less indifference ; such, for instance, 
as allowing members of Parliament, 
and officers of a certain rank in the 
army, to walk out of the room before 
common esquires, to which they are in 
no way entitled. The softer sex, how- 
ever, are more sensitive on this sub- 
ject ; and we should always be desirous 
of doing honour where honour is due. 
It is for this purpose that I submit* 
that the peeresses should all walk out 
according to their respective rank, and 
the dates of creation ; and that, after 
the junior baroness, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the premier duke, married to a 
commoner or unmarried, as the case 
may be, should take her place ; and so 
on, through the peerage, in simple 
succession. Some sort of lesson must, 
of course, continue to be learnt by the 
Amphitryons of the day, but nothing 
can be more inconveniently complica- 
ted, or in its effects more absurd, than 
the present arrangement; when, for 
instance, if a duke’s daughter marries 
the eldest son of a baron, she remains 
for sometime in a state of abeyance, 
with a rank above that of her unmar- 
ried sisters, but, should the baron die, 
his daughter-in-law, by becoming a 

eeress, sinks immediately below the 
evel of those whom she had just pre- 
ceded. 
Yours, &e, L. 
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MANUSCRIPT COMPILATIONS FOR “ HISTORIES OF THE COUNTIES OF IRELAND.” 


No. Il.—Cownry or Gatway. 


48, Summer Hill, 
Dublin. 

THIS interesting maritime county, 
placed with that of Clare at south, in 
retrospect the ancient patrimony of 
the O’Briens, and that of Mayo at 
north, the present scene of paramount 
famine and desolation, has for its other 
boundaries the broad Atlantic at west, 
and the lordly Shannon and beautifully 
winding Suck at east. It contains 
within its ambit many districts of 
fertile land, left waste or wasted ; lakes 
eminently fitted for navigation, yet 
how long unappropriated—a wilder- 
ness of waters ; and beyond that scope, 
but within its civil bounds, the county 
comprises magnificent bays and an in- 
finity of islands, from the Killerys and 
the wild mountains of the gigantic 
Joyces to Kilcolgan point, whence the 
great Marquess of Clanricarde, when 
his unshaken loyalty failed to advance 
the interests of the royal cause, 
* retired,” as Leland observes, “ from 
a country lost to his king by illiberal 
bigotry, frantic pride, the blindness of 
men intoxicated by an imaginary con- 
sequence, their senseless factions, and 
incorrigible perverseness in contend- 
in against their own interests, and 
rejecting every measure necessary for 
their own security.” 

The southern and larger portion of 
this county comprised the quasi pala- 
tinate of the de Burgo, that territory 
which Henry the Third conferred 
upon the Lord Richard de Burgo, 
nephew of Hubert, Earl of Kent, and 
the dominion of which continued for 
centuries in his descendants, still giving 
chiefries, rents, and titles to the pre- 
sent Marquess of Clanricarde and the 
Baron of Dunkellin. The northern 
portion was chiefly the magnificent 
seignory of the O’Flahertie, to which 
the Isles of Arran were sometime an 
appanage ; the eastern was that of the 
O’Kellys, extending beyond the Suck 
into the county of Roscommon, with, 
above them on that river, the Mac 
Davys and the Berminghams, while 
the Barony of Longford, hereafter 
alluded to, was the inheritance of the 
O’Maddens, 


Mr. Urnsay, 


Throughout this tract, cromlechs, 
raths, round towers, and such monu- 
ments of the highest antiquity abound. 
Ecclesiastical history, biography, and 
architecture receive most interesting 
illustration from the once a 
abbeys of Athenry, Clare - Galway, 
Clonfert, Dunmore, Galway, Kilconnel, 
Kilmaduagh, Knockmoy, Meelick, 
Ross, and Tuam. The state of Govern- 
ment and social relations are not less 
strikingly exhibited in the chronicles 
of the castles of Loughrea, Oughterard, 
Oranmore, Menlough ; and above all 
are the venerable woods and ruins of 
Portumna, eloquent of honourable 
councils and gallant achievements. 

Between the native proprietors and 
the English settlers was interposed, in 
the heart of the county, the municipal 
fortress of Galway, associated with all 
those important annals and events 
which . Hardiman has recorded, 
and those family memoirs of the tribes, 
yet unnoted, that mingle almost. to 
romance with Spanish and continental 
intercourse. Not far from it is Knock- 
tow, where the Earl of Kildare, “ ac+ 
companied with John Blake, mayor of 
Dublin, warred upon Williamde Burgh, 
O’Brien, and Macnamara, and fought 
with the greatest power of Irishmen 
that has been together since the 
Conquest, under the hill of Knocktow, 
in English ‘ the hill of axes.’” (Holins- 
hed.) And paramount to all in in- 
terest is the field of Aghrim, where 
the fortunes of rival dynasties were de- 
cided—the Waterloo of Ireland. Other 
localities have attractions of a different 
nature; Ballinasloe, the terminus of 
canal navigation into Connaught, one 
of the most celebrated fair greens in 
the world; Dunmore, the birth-place 
of Mossop; Gort, with the charming 
scenery of Lough-Couter ; Connemara, 
an expanse of unexplored wonders; 
with other scenes too many to detail, 
but whose notices fill three volumes of 
my collections, exclusive of those 
family histories suggested in the fore- 
going columns, those of the twelve 
tribes and those who derive titles from 
Galway localities, as De Burgo, Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde and Baron Dun« 
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kellin; Vereker, Viscount Gort and 
Baron Kiltartan ; Dillon, Baron Clon- 
brock; Daly, Baron Dunsandle; and 
Browne, Baron Oranmore: or those who 
have heretofore derived such honours 
thence, as Bermingham, premier Baron 
of Athenry; de Ginkell, Baron’ of 
Aghrim; de Rubigny, Baron Gal- 
way; Burke, Baron Leitrim; and 
Burke, Baron Tyaquin. ‘These general 
observations on the available materials 
for the history of this county I beg 
leave to close with an extract from 
my compilations, in the words and 
order of my journal, which marks the 
monuments and objects as they pre- 
sented themselves. 

“ Where the Shannon, flowing 
through these fertile lowlands, here 
called callows, or by some caucasses, 
encircles a number of little islands, 
and winds* and brawls over a ledge of 
shallow rapids, the ruins of Meelick 
Abbey are discovered in beautiful se- 
clusion. ..... In its long aisle is 
an old monumental stone to Sir John 
More (O'More of Cloghan), obit. 1631, 
ereeted by his grandson ; this also com- 
memorates the death, in 1671, of Dame 
Margaret More, alias de Burgo, wife 
of the ereeter of the monument, and 
daughter of Richard Earl of Clan- 
riearde, ‘In whose memory, I, Gerard 
More, Colonel in the King’s army, and 
faithful to the last, have caused this 
monument to be erected.’ Near this, 
6 Rory QO’More, of Cloghan, is buried, 
and in a vault beneath are many of 
the same family. A handsome monu- 
ment succeeds, commemorative of Mr. 
Thomas Martin, of Lismore, obit. 1815 ; 
an old stone to Patrick Dillon, of Kil- 
kenny-west, obit. 6th January, 1788 ; 
another to Patrick Burke and Do- 
rothy, his wife, alias Madden, obit. 
1745 ; to Dominick Burke, of Cooliney, 
obit. 1789; to John Madden, obit. 
1812; to Ambrose Madden, of Derry- 
horan, obit. 1754, and three of his 
children, ‘who died in the flower and 
bloom of their youth, in 1726 and 
1728; a mural slab marking the burial 
place of the ‘Maddens of Lismore,’ 


* The bend here formed was so un- 
propitious to the navigation, that it was 
popularly called ‘‘ The Devil’s Elbow ;” 
but the Shannon Commissioners have 
exorcised the demon and subdued the 
river, 
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erected by Fergus Madden for himself 
and wife, Catherine Madden, alias 
Donnellan; beneath it is a stone to 
the memory of Lord John de Burgo, of 
Lismore, obit. 1746, erected by Maria, 
‘his only and beloved daughter; a 
mural slab claims the burial place of 
Florence Callanan, and his wife, Jo- 
hanna, alias Shiel, erected 1645; a 
mural slab to William Daly, of Tully, 
and his wife ‘Anne Donnelan, other- 
wise D’Arcy’ (no date); mural slab to 
James Dillon, obit. 1711, erected by 
his wife, Penelope Dillon, otherwise 
Horan, for them and their posterity ; 
mural slab to William Yelverton, obit. 
1714, and to his wife and son, who died 
soon after. At its foot is a monument 
to Miss Louisa O’Keeff, who died in 
1825, grand-daughter of George Yel- 
verton, of Bellisle, county Ti ary, 
and great-grand-daughter of Sir Ulick 
Burke, Baronet, of Glinsk ; mural slab 
to Nicholas Skerret, obit. 1731; to 
Jane Skerret, otherwise Fallon, his 
wife, obit. 1747, to James Skerret, 
their son, obit. 1755, and to Jane 
Lynch, his wife, and their posterity ; 
at foot is a raised monument to Mary 
Skerret, who died in 1832, erected by 
Julia Skerret, alias Blake; a stone 
for Hugh Tully, obit. 1753, and his 
posterity ; monuments to Larkans, from 
1744 to 1824; mural slab to Teigue 
Sweeny, and Sarah Horan, his wife, 
erected 1673; also to Patrick Horan 
and his posterity, 1818. 

“ The aisle, in which these memorials 
are placed, measures about 38 yards 
in length, by eight in breadth ; its ser- 
rated walls are beautifully wreathed 
with ivy; elder trees, thickly fenced 
with fern and nettle, fill the interior ; 
and through the windows and arches, 
which at the southern side are nearly 
perfect, the little plantations of the 
grave-yard, a sodded fort, the Shannon 
and its islands in front, and the Munster 
hills in the distance, presented a scene 
of lulling repose that was scarcely dis- 
turbed by the murmur of the fretted 
river, the lash of the angler’s rod, the 
rustling of the small birds through the 
ivy, or the gliding of two inmates of 
an adjoining friary, who, with peculiar 
propriety, here read their breviaries 
and offices amid the tombs. 

“Tn a transept, are monuments to 
Valentine Bennet, obit. 1768 ; a mural 
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slab erected by Hugh Callaghan and 
Isabella Madden, his wife, in 1673, a 
monument to Francis Madden, who 
died in 1743; mural slabs to Sheas, 
since 1774; old monuments to Horans, 
of Muckenagh; mural slab to William 
Cananan, obit. 1721, and to his de- 
scendants to 1817; and numerous 
modern. monuments to. the Maddens, 
all of the soil which the descendants 
of a powerful sept are now permitted 
to possess. In the chapel of the friars 
above alluded to.is a fine monumental 
slab to the memory of Peter Blake, of 
Moorfield, who married Jane, daughter 
of Richard Eyre, of Eyre Court, he 
died in 1812; here is another monu- 
ment to the Reverend James O’Don- 
nell, parish priest of Eyre Court, cbit. 
1828. ‘The fee of this place is in the 
Marquess of Clanricarde.” 
ours, &ec. ~- Joun D’ Axton. 


FEAST OF SAINT PETER. 
Mr. Ussan, May 10. 

THE following remarks may not be 
thought inappropriate to the pages of 
your next Magazine, before the close 
of which the Feast of St. Peter will 
occur, on the 29th of June. It is not 
my intention to enter into a life of 
this faithful Apostle, but merely to 
recount and bring under notice any 
memorials existing or formerly re- 
lating to him in the county of Suffolk. 

The emblems usually attributed to 
St. Peter are one or two keys in his 
hands, representing the keys of heaven 
and hell, one being frequently of gold 
and the other of silver; and I find 
that the keys were represented in each 
of the churches of Polstead, Ockold, 
and Mettfield, and were there de- 
stroyed by the fanatical rebels in the 
years 1633 and 1634. Sometimes he 
is represented on an inverted cross, 
and at Allington at that time was the 
painting of St. Peter crucified with his 
heels upwards. At Hoxne, Dowsing 
says, Peter was with his fish; but 
think this must have been St. Simon, 
as his symbols usually are fishes. 

As the Greek and Latin Churches 
commemorated St. Paul with St. Peter 
on this day prior to the Reformation, 
many of the Suffolk churches built 
earlier than the sixteenth century were 
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consecrated under the invocation of 
the Saints Peter and Paul conjointly, 
as instances whereof I might mention 
Aldborough, Brandon, Clare, Eye, Fe- 
lixstow, Hoxne, Kedington, Lavenham, 
Livermore (Little), Pettistree, Wang- 
ford, Ipswich ; and several others very 
probably were dedicated to them both. 

It is supposed that, from very early 
times, more churches existed in this 
than any other county in the kingdom, 
for in Domesday we find it stated that 
there were then 364 churches in Suf- 
folk. We cannot, therefore, wonder 
at finding many of these dedicated to 
God by the invocation of St. Peter, as 
he was always accounted by the Church 
of Rome as holding the supremacy and 
pre-eminence (whether justly or no I 
stay not to dispute). Thus Holton, 
Levington, Livermore (Great), Lin- 
stead, Palgrave, Cransford, Creeting, 
Elmset, Fakenham, Felsham, Speck- 
sall, Stowmarket, Stutton, Sudbury, 
Theverton, Fressingfield, Friston, 
Gunton, Henley, Hepworth, Athel- 
ington, Bailham, Blaxhall, Brampton, 
Bruisyard, South Elmham, Redisham, 
Sibton, Monks’ Soham, Coney Weston, 
Willingham, Dunwich, Worlingham, 
Ampton, Thorington, Thurston, Ub- 
beston, Wenhaston, Westleton, Burgh 
Castle, Carlton-Colville, Charsfield, 
Claydon, Copdock, and Ereswell, had 
each a church dedicated to him. Some 
of these are now down, and others are 
in a dilapidated and ruinous state, and 
unless some steps be shortly taken for 
their rescue, they will experience the 
fate of Dunwich, although not by being 
washed away. 

Many other examples doubtless 
could be discovered belonging to St. 
Peter yet unnoticed in Suffolk, as the 
Priory of St. Peter and St. Paul at 
Ipswich, the Guilds of St. Peter, at 
Bury St. Edmund’s and in the church 
of Hoo, the Hospital of St. Peter at 
Bury, &c. Such, munis is the result 
of my inquiries. Whether Suffolk, as 
a maritime county, showed 2 pro- 
portionately greater observation than 
others to the patron of fishermen, it 
may not be easy to ascertain, though 
it is highly probable that such was the 


case. 
C. G. 


Yours, &e, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Poetical Works of James Thomson ; 
with Memoir of the Author. By Sir 
Nicholas Harris Nicolas. 2 vols. 


THIS is the most complete and the 
best edition of Thomson extant, for it 
contains a very excellent Life by the 
Editor, and numerous poems not to be 
found in any other. The biography 
of Thomson will be found eliciches 
with much of the author's correspond- 
ence not previously collected, and with 
very judicious observations on his 
poetical talents and productions. We 
quote the concluding passage. 


“Lord Lyttleton has justly said of 
Thomson’s writings that they contain 


* No line which, dying, he would wish to blot ;” 


and, considering the taste of the age in 
which he lived, this praise is perhaps the 
highest which could be pronounced. With 
a slight alteration the same eulogy might 
be passed on his whole life; for it was 
free from a single act which could create 
remorse.* To his relations he was liberal 
and affectionate,—to his friends faithful 
and devoted. Viewing all mankind with 
beneficence and love, he performed with 
exemplary but unostentatious piety that 
first: of Christian virtues—to teach the 
world, to reverence the Creator in His 
works, and to learn from them veneration 
for His wisdom and confidence in His 
mercy, Secure from the revolutions of 
taste or time, Thomson’s labours are des- 
tined to descend with undiminished ad- 
miration to the latest posterity, (?) and it 
may be predicted with confidence that 
future generations, like the last and pre- 
sent, will have their reverence for the 
God of Nature excited, and their earliest 
attachment to Nature herself + strength- 





* Sir Harris Nicolas has not alluded in 
his Life of Thomson to the story, related 
(we think) in Mr. Taylor’s Records, of 
Thomson being married, and concealing 
his wife in a state of privacy unknown to 
his friends. We know on this head 
nothing further than what we find in that 
work, and are unable to state the evidence, 
if any, on which the circumstances are re- 
lated.—Rev. 

+ The only remark which we have to 
make on this is, that Thomson’s language 
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ened, by the poet who has sung of her in 
all her seasons.’ 


The poems for the first time printed 
in a collected edition of Thomson’s 
Works, and taken partly from the 
Edinburgh Miscellany and partly from 
manuscripts, amount to no less than 
one-and-twenty, and are valuable 
as showing Thomson’s original defi- 
ciencies, both in language and metre, 
and his progressive improvement in 
the poetic art. Of these poems we shall 
select four, all of which will be new to 
the general reader. 


STANZAS SENT TO GEORGE LYTTLETON, 
ESQ. SOON AFTER THE DEATH OF HIS 
WIFE; WRITTEN IN THE COPY OF THE 
SEASONS. 


Go, little book, and find our friend, 
Who Nature and the Muses loves, 
Whose cares the public virtues blend 
With all the softness of the groves. 
A fitter time thou canst not choose 
His fost’ring friendship to repay ; 
Go, then, and try, my rural Muse, 
To steal his widow’d hours away. 





TO AMANDA. 


(From a MS. in the possession of the 
present Lord Lyttleton.) 


Come, dear Amanda, quit the town, 
And to the rural hamlets fly ; 

Behold, the wintry storms are gone,— 
A gentle radiance glads the sky. 


The birds awake, the flowers appear ; 
Earth spreads a verdant couch for thee : 
’Tis joy and music all we hear, 
’Tis love and beauty all we see. 


Come! let us mark the gradual Spring ; 
How peeps the bud, the blossom blows, 
Till Philomel begins to sing, 
And perfect May to swell the rose. 


E’en so thy rising charms improve, 

As life’s warm season grows more bright, 
And, op’ning to the sighs of love, 

Thy beauties glow with full delight. 


on the subject of ‘the God of Nature’’ 
and ‘‘ Nature ” would to some convey the 
impression of Pantheism, and certainly 
in theological expression might not be 
deemed correct. —Rev. G 
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ON MRS. MENDEZ’ BIRTHDAY 
(Who was born on Valentine's Day). 


Thine is the gentle day of love, 

When youths and virgins try their fate, 
When, deep retiring to the grove, 

Each feather’d songster weds his mate. 
With temper’d beams the skies are bright, 

Earth decks in smiles her pleasing face ; 
Such is the day that gave thee light, 

And speaks as such thy every grace. 





AN ELEGY UPON JAMES THERBURN, 
IN CHATTO. 
Now, Chatto, you’re a dreary place, 
Pale sorrow broods on ilka face ; 
Therburn has run his race, 
And now, and now, ah me! alas! 
The carl lies dead. 


Having his paternoster said, 

He took a dram, and went to bed; 
He fell asleep, and Death was glad 
That he had catch’d him, 

For Therburn was e’en ill bested 
That none did watch him ; 


But had the carl but been aware 
That meagre Death, who none doth spare, 
T’ attempt sic things should ever dare 
As stop his pipe, 
He might have come to flee or skare 
The greedy gripe. 


Now, had he but a gill or twae, 
Death wou'd nae got the victory sae, 
Nor put poor Therburn o’er the brae 


Into the grave. 
* * * * 
* * * * 


The fumbling fellow, some folks say, 
Should be jobb’d on both night and day ; 
She had withouten better play 

Remained still, : 
Barren for ever and for aye, 

Do what he will. 


Therefore they say he got some help 

In getting of the little whelp ; 

But passing that, it makes me yelp, 
But what remead ? 

Death lent him sic a cursed skelp 
That now he’s dead. 


Therburn, for evermare farewell ! 

And be thy grave both dry and deep, 

And rest thy carcase soft and well, 
Free from * * 

* « * * nonight * 
Disturb * * 


(The MS. is imperfect in these places.) 


In the poems which we have not 
extracted we wish to remark, p. 1, in 
“ The Happy Man,”— 

Whose valleys smile, whose gardens breathe 
the Spring ? [sing 2 
Whose carved mountains bleat and forests 


Revirw.—Sir N. H. Nicolas's edition of Thomson. 
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What does “carved” mean? is it a 
misprint for curved? or is it a Scotti- 
cism ? 

P. 11, The Morning in the Country. 
Down upon easy moss he lays, _[praise. 
And sings some charming shepherdess’s 

Here the deficiency of metre in the 
first line and the active form of the 
verb lays both show that the word 
himself is omitted :— 


Down upon easy moss [himself] he lays, 
&e. 


P. 11, On a Country Life— 


The pleasing bleatings of the tender lambs, 
Or the indistinct mum’ ling of their dams. 


We suppose mum'ling is a Scotch 
rovincial phrase ; but here also the 

i is deficient in a foot. 

P. 21, Psalm CIV. 
Establish’d, a l6fty cléud’s thy car. 
It ought to have been printed— 
Establishep, a lofty cloud’s thy car. 

P. 22,— 
By Nature taught, on thee they rear their 

nests, 

That with inimitable art are dressed. 
Read “ nest.” 

Thid. 
That man may be sustain’d beneath the 

toil 

Of manuring the ill-producing soil. 
Observe the Scottish pronunciation of 
“ mAnuring,” with the accent on the 
first syllable. 
~ Pp. 23. 
’Tis then that Levidéhan sports and plays. 

Here the accent is on the penulti- 
mate, Levidthan, not Leviathan. 

P. 28, A Pastoral. 
To a delige of grief and tears gives way ; 
the accent on the last syllable of 
deliige ;—so ignorant of English pro- 
nunciation was Thomson when he first 
began writing: and the same vulgar- 
ities and inaccuracies may be found 
in the original edition of the Seasons. 

P. 31, A Pastoral Entertainment,— 
Ere care and trouble were pronounced 


a. . e's 

And sin had blasted the creation’sbl. . . 
supply the blank thus :— 

Ere care and trouble were pronounced our 


doom, 
Or sin had blasted the creation’s dloom. 
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_P. 44, On the Hoop. 


Should you go search the globe throughout 
You ’li find none so pious and devout, 


There is something wrong in this 
couplet, as it is a foot shorter in mea- 
sure than those which precede and 
follow ; and the second line is also 
wanting in harmony. It appears that 
some word is to be supplied in the 
first, and then the second reads thus,— 
Should you go search the varied globe 

throughout, 
You will find none so pious and devout. 





The River Dove; with some quiet 
thoughts on the happy practice of 


Ange 
THIS very pretty and pleasing book 
is intended as a worthy tribute to the 
memory of the best masters of the art 
—Mr. Izaak Walton and Mr. Charles 
Cotton; and the author, in recom- 
mending it to the reader, expresses 
his hope “that we may all have a 
south wind when we go a-fishing, and 
be blest with a virtuous cheerful spirit, 
a peaceful conscience, and at last eternal 
rejoicings in the kingdom of angels.” 
It is written in that quaint and yet 
pleasin style which is so captivating 
in Walton’s own work, and has the 
same qualities of purity of thought, 
kindness and benevolence of expres- 
sion, gaiety of manner, and beauty of 
description. The motto both of the 
master and the pupil is the same: 
Let other men their pastimes then pursue, 
And on their pleasing fancies feed their fill, 
So I the fields and meadows green may view, 
And by the rivers fresh may walk at will. 


We shall quote we it is a pleasure 
to quote from such a book on such a 
subject) the account of Mr. Cotton, 
from p. 75 :-— 


“ Painter. I pray you what age is Mr. 
Charles Cotton ? 

‘* Host. Sir, Mr. Cotton was born forty- 
seven years gone the 26th of last month; 
but he is yet in the morning and flower of 
his life, and to look at him you might be- 
lieve him to be less than forty, by reason 
of his youthful carriage and comeliness ; 
and when he converses with his inferiors, 
such as myself and others who have the 
happiness to call him master, the sweet- 
ness of his discourse and his discreet fami- 
liarity expels every fear, And then, sir, 
if you could see him, as I often have done, 
in his suit of slashed velvet or rich taffeta, 
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you would be sure he was bred at court. 
Indeed he is notable for his comportment 
andalluring person. Nevertheless, I have 
sometimes seen him transported beyond 
his usual behaviour; and I cannot help 
smiling at a story of himself I have heard 
him relate to his friends. . 

“* Angler. I beseech you, let us hear it. 

‘* Host. Well, sir, you are to know Mr. 
Cotton will sometimes have a slight hind- 
rance in his speech ; and so on a time he 
found a stout beggar that sat under the 
great yew-tree, near to the door of the 
hall; whereupon he asked him with an 
hesitation, * What d-dost d-do here, 
f-friend ?? Now it chanced the beggar had 
the same infirmity of speech with noble 
Mr. Cotton, but greater; so he began to 
stammer in his answering, and make wry 
words and looks. Upon this Mr. Cotton, 
thinking he mocked at him, seized the 
man on a sudden, and declared he was a 
sturdy rogue, and he would teach him 
manners, and have him put into the stocks. 
Therefore the other, in his fright, could 
not but stu¢ the more, seeing how ob- 
noxious he was to so fine a gentleman, till 
at length Mr. Cotton, finding it to be a 
real entanglement in the fellow’s speech, 
was at once mollified, and did humbly ask 
pardon for his severity, and after that fell 
a-laughing, and with pleasant persuasions 
called him into his house, and feasted him 
there till the beggar thought himself ‘ as 
g-great as a l-lord.’” 


And now, like all other story-tellers, 
having once begun, we find we must 
proceed; and so we listen a second 
time to the host, who says— 


“Yes, sir, the gardeners have enough 
to do: and this brings to my mind a story 
of Mr. Cotton—but it is not worth your 
hearing. 

“ Angler. I pray you let me hear it, 
whatever it is. 

* Host. Well, sir, I need not tell you 
my master is the furthest possible from an 
avaricious man, for his hand and purse 
are open to the poor, and he will always 
have his servants well provided; but the 
cook is sometimes a pinch-crust, aud then 
the servants will grumble. Now it chanced 
one day in the last summer, as Mr. Cotton 
walked down this way to fish, the mowers 
were cutting the grass badly, and so he 
cried out to them—‘ How now, fellows! 
what do you call this? a grass-plat, or a 
meadow-land? I pray you let me see it 
better done, and smoothly.’ Thereupon 
they looked at one another doubtingly, 
and whispered among themselves. At 
length one that was known to be some- 
thing of a dry wit among them, after some 
persuasive winks and nods from the others; 
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came forward with his hat in hand to be 
spokesman. Then, in an humble tone, 
and with something of a facetious look, 
which always takes with Mr. Cotton, he 
said— 


‘ Little meat, and half enough, 
Makes the scythe cut high and rough.’ 


So, because Mr, Cotton has no austerity 
of behaviour towards the lowest and poor- 
est man that speaks to him civilly, he in- 
quired what his meaning was, and then the 
truth came out. ‘ Well, well, honest man, 
(he replied,) ge to your work, and I’ll 
presently see to it.’ And so he walked 
home to the hall, and there made a rout 
at the cook, and ordered the servant to 
take down provisions enough and plenty ; 
and in the afternoon he found his rascals 
hard at work, bending lustily over their 
scythes. Then he goes and looks at them, 
and then out steps the poet, with his hat 
in his hand as before, and says to him,~~- 


‘ Now we ‘ve meat, and some to spare, 
It makes the scythe both wipe and pare.’ 


Meaning the grass should be cut smooth 
and fine. So Mr. Cotton laughed at his 
rustical wit, and said—‘ Go to, go to! 
thou art a wag:’ and so he turned away, 
and took his recreation a-fishing ; and I 
am sure he was more entertained than he 
chose to tell them.” 


To wander leisurely through the 
pages of this book is like seeing a 
diorama of the scenes themselves gently 
pass before us,—a succession of pic- 
tures, with all their pleasing and ro- 
mantic accompaniments of ‘light and 
sound. To listen to the conversations 
of the angler and the painter is to 
enjoy the company of those who knew 
how to make recreation itself instruc- 
tive, and the purity and cheerfulness 
of whose minds seem to sanctify and 
adorn every subject on which they 
even casually touch. Let us end then, 
as the author ends, with the farewell 
words’‘of the angler to his friend : 


‘¢ Farewell, brother ! and remember al- 
ways how the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit is in the sight of God of great 
price. ‘ Follow peace with all men, and 
holiness, without which no man shall see 
the Lord.” We have led some innocent 
days of leisure amidst the beauties of the 
natural world; but Jet us not forget to 
give all diligence in our journey to the 
glories of the spiritual world; for these 
pleasures of the earth are but a faint shadow 
of the blessedness of the heavenly Sion. 
Let us be prepared in the whole armour 
of Christian soldiers, that when our tem- 


Review.—Niebuhr and Schmitz’s Histories of Rome. 
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poral warfare is accomplished we may re- 
ceive an eternal crown, and rest and repose 
ourselves beside the ‘ pure river of water 
of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out 
of the throne of God and of the Lamb.’ 
Once more, farewell !’’ 


The History of Rome from the first 
Punic War to the death of Constantine. 
By B. G. Niebuhr, M.A. in a series 
of Lectures. Edited by L. Schmitz, 
Ph.D. 8vo. 2 vols., pp. xxvii. 434, 
and xii. 406. 


A History of Rome, from the earliest 
times to the death of Commodus. By 
Dr. L. Schmitz, F.R.S.E. Post 8ve. 
pp. xii. 673. 


ALTHOUGH these works have ap- 
peared at different times, it will be 
mutually serviceable to notice them 
together, as they are not only con- 
nected by the subject, but the editor 
of the one is the author of the other, 
which also, in its views and its lan- 
guage, is mainly based upon the former. 

The earlier of these works is con- 
structed from notes of the lectures 
delivered by Niebuhr in the univer- 
sity of Bonn, 1828-29, the last time he 
ever lectured upon the subject. His 
intention was to carry it down to the 
fall of the Western empire, but the 
time did not suffice. The notes were 
taken by the editor, Dr. Schmitz (now 
Rector of the High School of Edin- 
burgh), who was then one of Niebuhr’s 
pupils ; but the task of preparing them 
for the press has been very great, as 
not only did Niebuhr deliver his lee- 
tures quite extempore, so that no help 
could be derived from papers of the 
author’s, but there was a repugnance 
among his pupils to publish imperfect 
sketches of their great master’s pre- 
lections. Other difliculties are de- 
scribed in the preface, which make us 
glad that so much has been recovered 
from various quarters; for we niust 
balance the imperfect state of the re- 
mains against the loss of the whole, 
which would otherwise have been in- 
evitable, even as we estimate the Lao- 
coon, not by the missing arm of the 
principal figure, but by the beauty and 
symmetry of what is still existing. In 
this respect Dr. Schmitz may be styled 
the historical retriever. “The sub- 


stance of Niebuhr’s lectures (he in- 
forms us) is preserved throughout, and 
there are only a few instances in which 
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the omission of explanatory matter is 
perceptible.” (Preface, p. xiv.) 

The lectures are ninety-one),in 
number ; twelve on the sources and 
study of Roman history, and the vest 
on the history itself, beginning with 
the first Punic war, and ending at the 
death of Constantine. The editor has 
added numerous references,’ endea- 
vouring as he proceeded to verify 
Niebuhr’s statements, and in one or 
two instances giving his own opinion, 
where he had failed of doing so. The 
two volumes were originally intended 
to form a continuation of. Niebuhr’s 
own “History of Rome,” and refer- 
ences are interspersed where differ- 
ences appear in Niebuhr’s opinions or 
inferences, and the indexes adjusted 
accordingly. But this plan, the best 
that could then have been devised, is 
fortunately now superseded, as the 
editor has been able to procure mate- 
rials for another volume, from the ear- 
liest times to the first Punic war, which 
will thus constitute the lectures a dis- 
tinet and complete production.* Yet 
as such they will occupy a contiguous 
place to the “History” in our libraries, 
as Mosheim’s “ Commentary,” which is 
his chief work, accompanies his more 
popular “Institutes” in well-furnished 
collections of books. 

A passage in the preface to M. 
Michelet’s History of the Roman Re- 
public is so characteristic that we 
gladly introduce it, and the more so 
as its author is by no means a servile 
follower of the master whom he 
reveres :— 


“Tt must be admitted Niebuhr knew 
antiquity, as antiquity does not always 
know itself. What, compared with him, 
are Plutarch and mauy other Greeks in 
comprehending the rude genius of the pri- 
mitive ages? He understands ancient 
barbarian Rome the better for bearing 
something of her in himself. He is as 
one of the long-haired authors of the 
Salie law, Wisogast or Windogast, who, 
having acquired the right of citizenship, 
sits with the sage Coruncanius, the acute 
Scevola, and the elder Cato. Do not 
venture to attack this colleague of the de- 
cemvirs, or to speak lightly of him.” 


To Niebuhr, indeed, belongs the 
rare distinction of having entirely 


* This volume, we understand, is likely 
to appear in the course of the summer, 
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changed the history of a nation. Ex- 
ceptions may be taken to his hypo- 
theses, apologies may be offered for 
traditions that he has displaced; Liv 
may still find defenders, as in . 
Poirson and Duroisoir; but no one 
will now venture ‘to write the early 
Roman history as it used to be written. 
Nor without him would it, at least in 
our days, have taken this turn. Men 
wrote it under a yoke, as is evident 
from Hooke’s notes, to go no further, 
and many disbelieved it ;. but no pro- 
fessed. writer of) a history .d to 
treat it as a fable en masse. Whether 
a partial reaction may not one day 
take place, and Livy be treated as a 
metallum, instead of a sentina, it would 
be premature to ask. But age has 
scarcely less likelihood of returning to 
childhood than Roman history of re- 
verting to the Trojan origin and septi- 
regal succession. 

‘In the preliminary examination of 
historical sources the author considers 
Valla the first who proved that, there 
were impossibilities in Livy’s narra- 
tive; and it is one of his own most 
leasing recollections that he discovered 

alla’s tombstone, and induced the 
Chapter of the Lateran to replace it in 
their church, of which he had been a 
canon. In this, we may add, he re- 
minds us of Cicero, who discovered the 
tomb of Archimedes, of which the 
magistrates of Syracuse were ignorant, 
among the brambles and rubbish of 
an ancient cemetery. (Tuse. Disp. 1. 
v. c. 3.) 

He speaks of Pighius and others as 
being in possession of good ideas, 
which they did not carry out success- 
fully. “The investigations of Peri- 
zonius are masterly ” (p. 3), and Nie- 
buhr regrets that he did not devote 
his whole attention to the subject. 
Beaufort, and before him Pouilly, 

‘“Went so far as to reject the wheat 
with the chaff. .... and men grew 
ashamed of believing Roman history, as it 
was transmitted to them.... After 
such a state of things a sound criticism 
must follow, or else the subject is lost.’’ 
(Vol. i. pp. 4, 5.) 

In a note at p. 47, he remarks that 
Mai has published many things with an 
unfortunate variety, and his country- 
man Ciampi has censured him for his 
want of capdour, “which, however, 
must not prevent our acknowledging 
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our great obligations to him.” After 
enborch nothing has been done 
for the criticism of Livy, till Professor 
Walch, of Berlin, whose emendations 
are beautiful, resumed the task (p. 
70). Friensheim’s supplements to Liv 
are unequal, and the latter part al- 
together wretched, though as a whole 
they are indispensable to the student. 
Of modern historians, Rollin is praised 
for the noble spirit in which he wrote, 
notwithstanding his want of judgment 
and learning (82). Ferguson “is a 
respectable and ingenious writer, but 
unlearned” (83). He has even gone 
beyond Niebuhr in questioning the 
common story of Ceesar’s pausing at 
the Rubicon, in which the German 
writer has tacitly declined to follow 
him, as he takes no notice of the 
doubt.* 

On the subject: itself Niebuhr re- 
marks, 

‘The importance of the history of 
Rome is generally acknowledged, and has 
never been disputed. There may be 
persons who, in regard to ancient history 
in general, entertain fanciful opinions and 
underrate its value, but they will never 
deny the importance of Roman history. 
For many sciences it is an indispensable 
preparation. As long as the Roman law 
retains the dignified position which it now 
occupies, so long Roman history cannot 
lose its importance for the study of the 
law in general. A knowledge of the 
history of Rome, her laws and institutions, 
is absolutely necessary to a theologian 
who wishes to make himself acquainted 
with ecclesiastical history ... The 
history of all nations of the ancient world 
ends in that of Rome, and that of all 
modern nations grows out of Rome.’’ 
(91, 92.) 

To these observations we may ap- 
as gona add what the author has 
said on the history of the Empire, 
which differs so widely from that of 
the Republic, that some writers prefer 
closing their labours with it; and 
Ferguson, if he prolongs his subject 





* ‘His (Ferguson’s) enthusiasm for the 
Roman character, which he had set up to 
himself as a model, was strikingly evinced 
when he crossed the Alps in his sixty- 
eighth year, in the teeth of a threatened 
war, with the intention of collecting in 
the libraries of Italy materials for a new 
edition of his history of the republic.’ 
ex Life of Sir WaltergScott, 1837, 
p- 78. : 
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to the Flavian family, does so only 
because he views the republic as 
virtually lasting so long. 


‘‘The later portion of the history of 
Augustus begins to be deeply dishearten- 
ing . . . for the history of the emperors 
is no longer the continuation of that which 
was attractive and pleasing to us in the 
earlier history of Rome, and the people, 
who formerly awakened our greatest in- 
terest, now formed a thoroughly corrupted 
mass: force now decides everything, and 
the history itself is confined to an in- 
dividual, ruling over upwards of a hundred 
millions of men, and to the few who next 
to him are the first in the state . . . The 
whole history of the Roman empire is re- 
markable only as a portion of the history 
of the world, and as a national or political 
history it is sad and discouraging in the 
highest degree. . . . But the history of 
the Roman empire is nevertheless worth a 
careful study, and, as far as practical ap- 
plication is concerned, it is even of greater 
importance than the history of the re- 
public ; for the theologian and jurist must 
be familiar with it, in order to understand 
their own respective departments and their 
history. It cannot therefore be a matter 
of wonder with us that persons were for- 
merly so much engaged in studying the 
history of the Roman emperors. At pre- 
sent it is too much neglected, .... the 
consideration of its practical usefulness has 
induced me to relate to you the history of 
the emperors also.’’ (Vol. ii. pp. 193, 194.) 


The lectures commence at a period, 
viz. the first Punic war, when we are 
treading on firm historical ground, and 
when there is no longer any occasion 
for sifting legends; but the writer’s 
task is to ascertain, if dates are rightly 
assigned, events truly related, and cha- 
racters justly drawn. Yet, even here, 
an investigator like Niebuhr finds 
enough to do; and, though his reputa- 
tion is now mainly connected with the 
earlier Roman history, these later in- 
quiries would have established no com- 
mon one by themselves. We read them 
as if we were passing through a coun- 
try with which we supposed ourselves 


+ The late lamented Bishop Lloyd of 
Oxford, in his publie lectures as Regius 
Professor of Divinity, placed Crevier’s 
‘*Roman Emperors” as the first book to 
be read on the subject of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and to be followed by Mosheim’s 
‘‘ De Rebus ante Const.,”’ and Josephus’s 
‘¢ Jewish War.” But Crevier, we must 
observe, requires to be read with discri- 
mination towards the close. Rey. 
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familiar, but in which a practised 
guide, of the highest qualifications, 
points out new beauties, and invites 
our attention to fresh combinations of 
scenic interest. In a word, the stu- 
dent of Roman history, whether he 
reads it in ancient or modern writers, 
will do well to pause at times, and re- 
view the period in Niebuhr’s pages. 
And the future writer of history, how- 
ever independent he may wish to feel 
in leaving modern authors closed, will 
act, not independently, but presump- 
tuously, if he refuses the aid these vo- 
lumes afford him. If he duly compre- 
hends the nature of his subject, he will 
regret that here he has only a series of 
sketches, instead of finished pictures, 
for they are from a master’s hand. 
(To be continued.) 


Acta Cancellarie ; or, Selections from 
the Records of the Court of Chan- 
cery, remaining in the Office of Re- 
ports and Entries. By Cecil Monro, 
one of the Registrars of the Court. 


8vo. pp. 794. 

THIS. book consists of two parts : 
thefirst part contains extracts from Re- 
ports and Certificates of Masters in 
Chancery, from 1562 to 1625; the se- 
cond, similar extracts from the Regis- 
trars’ Books, from 1545 to 1602. Like 
its composition, its uses also are two- 
fold ; first, legal, in which respect it is 
a collection of cases and precedents in 
equity never before reported ; and se- 
cond, literary, being a storehouse of 
facts applicable to many purposes of 

i and biography. tt is only in 
the latter point of view that the vo- 
lume comes within our accustomed 
range. The legal portion of it must 
be left to professional critics; but we 
shall offer a few observations upon 
that part which is literary. 

The Masters in Chancery from 
whose Reports extracts are here pub- 
lished, are Sir Matthew Carew (whom 
the Editor gives reasons for believing 
to have been the father of Thomas 
Carew the poet), William Lambard 
the antiquary, John Hunt, D.C.L., 
Sir Edward Stanhope, Sir Edward 
Grimeston, Sir John Tyndal, John 
Hone, D.C.L., Sir John Amye, 
Henry Thoresby, Sir John Benet, 
Henry Hickman, Sir Thomas Ridley, 
Sir William Byrde, Francis James, 
LL.D., Sir Richard Moore, Sir John 
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Haywarde, Sir James Wolveri 
Sir Eubulus Thelwall, Sir Charles 
Cesar, Sir James Hussey, Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, and Edward Clerke. 
Biographical particulars of all these 
a are given by the Editor in 
nis notes, and, in reference to one of 
them, Sir John Haywarde, he has 
rinted a fac-simile of his signature 
in arya of hes y wort one ~ 
aved in Nichols’s Autographs. It 
Psat not to have been known to Mr. 
Bruce, when he wrote the memoir of 
Haywarde prefixed to the Annals of 
Elizabeth, published by the Camden 
Society, nor to any other person who 
has written about Haywarde, that he 
held the office of Master in Chancery, 
which it seems he did from November 
1616 to his death in June (not July) 
1627. 

The matters treated of in these 
Acta relate to many important per- 
sons ; we will produce three examples. 

The history of the widow and 
children of “ the judicious Hooker,” is 
brought before us in several —— 
from which it appears that . 
Hooker’s second husband, whom she 
married a little more than three months 
after Hooker’s death, was the Edward 
Nethersole who is erroneously set 
down in the Hooker pedigree, pub- 
lished in Keble’s Hooker, as the hus- 
band of Joan, Hooker’s third daughter. 
Mrs. Hooker’s second nuptials were 
very brief, for, within four months 
after Hooker’s death (according to 
Walton), she followed her first 
husband to the tomb. Hooker left 
four daughters, and, by his will, of 
which he appointed his wife the sole 
executrix, bequeathed 100/. to each of 
them on attaining the age of 18. We 
here find that “one Churchman,” 
probably Hooker’s wife’s father, John 
Churchman, who was one of the over- 
seers of Hooker’s will, interfered on 
behalf of the children, and procured 
from Edward Nethersole a bond for 
the payment of the four legacies of 
1007. Ten years afterwards, Edward 
Nethersole being dead, and one of the 
daughters having either received her 
100/. or being dead, the other three 
daughters filed a bill in Chancery 
against Thomas Nethersole, son and 
heir of Edward Nethersole, to recover 
their portions. Sir John Tyndal re- 
ported in their favour ; but it appears 
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that they consented to accept 200/. 
in discharge of their 300/. and were 
obliged to go into Chancery a second 
time to recover about 50/. of that sum 
from some debtors of their deceased 
father-in-law. Mr. Monro seems to 
be mistaken in that part of his com- 
ment upon this transaction which re- 
lates to the reasons assigned for the 
delivery to the daughters of “ two 
bonds for 80/. to secure 407.” (p. 153) ; 
but there is great reason in his re- 
marks upon the melancholy fact that 
the condition of the orphans of a man 
so celebrated should have been so 
necessitous. It would be well for li- 
terature if our own times could exhibit 
rio examples equally deplorable. 

Another person of celebrity to whom 
four papers here published relate is 
Sir Walter Ralegh. Although princi- 
pally connected with questions of ac- 
count between Sir Walter and his 
half-brother Adrian Gilbert, they are 
full of curious information respecting 
Sir Walter and his affairs. 

Another and still greater name oc- 
curs at p. 221, where are printed two 
papers relating to suits between John 
Shackspere and William Shackspere, 
as the names are spelt in the first 
cause ; Shakspeare being the form in 
the second. We will give Mr. Monro’s 
comments upon these papers in his 
own words; 

«“‘ The William Shakespeare, the party 
to these suits, was not he of whom Eng- 
land is justly proud. The existence of 
the former of these suits, and of the bill 
and answer therein, were known to Ma- 
lone. (Proleg. to Shakespeare, vol. ii. p. 
15, note 8.) But he knew nothing of 
these certificates. They are not of any 
great value, as they do not relate to the 
poet ; but they prove one fact, which may 
not be unimportant, viz. that there appear 
to have been at one and the same time 
two individuals of the name of William 
Shakespeare, each the eldest son of his 
father, of nearly the same age, natives of 
the same neighbourhood, and tenants of 
the same manor of Rowington. Besides 
this, it is stated in the bill, and not very 
strenuously denied in the answer, ‘ that 
the defendant had for many years together 
been very undutiful and disobedient to his 
said father, and taken very unnatural and 
uncivil courses, to his said father’s great 
grief.’ One of the parties to the second 
suit is named [Thomas] ‘ Sadler,’ a name 
connected with Stratford-on-Avon and 


- with the eer of the poet, The 


answer also of William Shakespeare is 
signed by ‘ Thomas Greene,’ and this was 
probably Thomas Greene, a barrister, a 
cousin of the poet, who had chambers in 
the Middle Temple. (Malone's Inquiry 
into the Authenticity of the Shakespeare 
Papers, pp. 277, 278, and note.) That 
Thomas Greene was a barrister there can 
be no doubt ; for the Court of Chancery 
never allowed any pleading to be signed 
except by a member of the bar. These 
circumstances, although all trivial in 
themselves, tend, I think, to show that 
William Shakespeare, the poet, and Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, the party to these suits, 
were nearly connected; and perhaps the 
deer-stealing, which a somewhat doubtful 
tradition has assigned to the former, may 
really have been the act of the latter. I 
venture to submit this hint to the consi- 
deration of the future biographers of 
Shakespeare. I regret to have to state that 
William Shakespeare, the plaintiff in the 
second suit, was ‘ in respect of his poverty, 
whereof affidavit is made,’ by order of 
3rd November, 1617, (Reg. Lib. B. 1617, 
fo. 132,) admitted to sue in formé pau- 
peris.” (pp. 223, 224.) 

Many other persons of note and 
name are mentioned in the course of 
the book, but the instances we have 
given are suflicient to attract the at- 
tention of historical inquirers. 

The volume will also be found to 
have its use as illustrative of manners. 
Amongst the points which are promi- 
nently brought forward are, 1. The 
practices by which our ancestors too 
frequently desecrated their churches ; 
appointing them, and _ particularly 
“the font stone” and the porch, as 
places for the payment of money, and 
taking advantage of the gatherings of 
the parishioners for divine service, in 
order to serve legal process. And, 2. 
The variety of subterfuges by which 
legal process was endeavoured to be 
evaded, and the many ways in which 
persons engaged in the serving of it 
were ill used. It was a favourite 
practice to compel the process-server 
to eat the writ, parchment, wax, and 
all: and happy was he if he fared no 
worse. A great many of the cases 
here printed exhibit the rough turbu- 
lence with which such persons were 
customarily greeted. The dagger and 
the staff were instantly put in requi- 
sition, and all the servants on a man’s 
premises were on the alert to revenge 
the presumed indignity. Many in- 
stances might be quoted, but they are 
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26 mixed up with dry legal details, 
that ~~ are scarcely fit for our 
pages. The book is carefully edited 
and will repay a perusal by antiquaries 
as well as lawyers. 


The Life of Mrs. Godolphin. By John 
Evelyn, Esq. 

THIS memoir was drawn up by 
the aecomplished John Evelyn, as the 
editor calls him, and intended for. pub- 
lication, but never was finished, being 
among the “things I weuld write out 
faire and reforme if I had the leisure,” 
as he expresses himself in a MS. paper 
of memoranda left at Wootton. ‘The 
MS. remained in his family till the 

t time, when it passed into the 

nds of the present Archbishop of 
York, by whom it was entrusted for 
ublication to the present editor: 
Why the original spelling has been 
rved in this work we do not 

ow, hor are the reasons given; and 
we think it would have been much pre- 
ferable to have printed it, as Evelyn's 
other works are printed, in what is 
considered a standard and accepted 
orthography. Little more than half a 
century has elapsed since that has 
been established by general consent. 
Even so late as the time of Gray and 
Walpole many words were spelt by them 
in a manner which would now be called 
obsolete; and if the rule was adopted 
that every writer up to that time was 
to have his works edited according to 
his own spelling, it would introduce a 
needless confusion, and endless bar- 
barities of locution. This work will 
probably be reprinted, and, if an edition 
of Evelyn’s works is again maie, it 
will have a strange appearance among 
the more regularly printed treatises. 
Sicut scribebant, etiam ita loqueban- 
tur, and incorrect spelling would pro- 
bably induce equally incorrect pro- 
nunciation ; but enough on this head. 
We are thankful that the book is 
rinted, though there is little in it of 
istorical value, and it is written in 
Evelyn’s quaint, loose manner ; yet it 
presents a very agreeable moral picture 
to the mind, and affords a bright ex- 
ample of a truly virtuous character, 
pure in thought and religious in prin- 
eiple, walking steadily by its own 
clear light amid surrounding darkness, 
and like the lady in Comus, though beset 

Gent. Mac, You. XXVIII. 
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by satyrs and fauns, and all the bestial 
herd of that drunken and dissolute 
Lord of Misrule, safe in her unspotted 
robe of chastity, and confident in the 
protection of that being who will not 
permit her to be injured by the 
“arrow that fleeth by night, or the 
pestilence that walketh at noonday.” 
“ Her lot,” says the editor, “ was cast 
in the darkest age of England's morals; 
she lived in a court where flourished 
in their rankest luxuriance all the 
vice and littleness which the envy 
of detractors without, has ever loved 
to impute—and at all times, thank God, 
with such utter fulsehood—to courts in 
general.”"* Mrs. Godolphin was the 
oungest daughter of Colonel Thomas 

lagge,a Suffolk family. When young 
she went with the old Duchess of Rieh- 
mond to France, who consigned her to 
the care of the late Countess of Guild- 
ford, Groom of the Stole to the late 
Queen’s mother, with whom she con- 
tinued till Her Majesty came to Eng- 
land. Then she remained with her 
mother in London till the plague 
broke out in 1665, when she retired 
into Suffolk, till, being demanded by 
the Duchess of York for a Maid of 
Honour, her mother was prevailed 





* We are afraid, however, that the 
Bishop’s defence of courts in general is 
rather generous than correct. From the 
time of Henry the Eighth to that of George 
the Second, how many could we reckon as 
distinguished for purity of manners or 
dignity of conduct ? Where there is much 
to spend, there the licentious will resort 
to revel ; and where there is much to give, 
there the needy will fiock to gain. In 
despotic countries, the habits of the court 
will influence the whole body of the 
people ; in better governments, the morals 
of the people must re-act strongly on the 
manners of the court. In his Dedication, 
the Bishop congratulates the Archbishop 
that he ‘‘ has lived to see a British court 
which in point of morals and domestic 
virtue affords a blessed contrast’’ to 
former days: but did not the Archbishop 
see a court equal in purity and piely lo 
the present in the days of Queen Charlotte? 
or are all the eulogies on her court, her 
blameless life, and that of her illustrious 
husband, false, and their memories forgot- 
ten? We think the good taste of the Queen 
will not be pleased, in order to bring out 
her acknowledged virtues in a strouger 
light, to see her grandfather and his spotless 
consort throwa tito H shade, 
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upon to place her little daughter at 
peed —_ she remained till the 
Duchess’s death, after which Evelyn’s 
acquaintance with her commenced, to 
whom she complained that she had not 
a friend on earth. Fortunately this 
was.said to the very person fitted by 
nature-and, disposition to supply the 
want.» “* Pray,’ said she smiling, ‘leave 
our. complimenting and be my friend 
then, and looke upon me henceforth as 
your child;’ and there standing pen 
and ink upon the table, on which I 
had . been drawing something upon 
paper, like an alter, she writ these 
words, ‘Be this the symbol of in- 
violable friendship—Mary Blagge, 16 
October, 1672,’ and underneath, ‘for 
my brother E——..’ and so delivered 
it. to me with a smile,” &c. After the 
death of the Duchess Mrs. Godolphin 
came to Whitehall to wait upon Her 
Majesty, when she was not above six- 
teen ; but this was three years before 
Berelyn's acquaintance with her. 
- After seven years of courtly servi- 
tude she bade farewell to their majes- 
ties, asking leave to retire and live at 
Berkeley House, and so “ she trussed 
up her little fardle, like Lot's daughter 
when she quitted Sodom. All her 
household stuffe, besides a Bible and a 
bundle of prayer books, was packed 
up in a very little compass, for she 
lived so far from superfluitie, that she 
carried all that was valuable on her 
person.” The great purpose of this 
en little creature was to go to 
ereford to live by herself under the 
direction of the reverend Dean of that 
cathedral, who had long been her spi- 
ritual father. Much comfortable con- 
versation and amiable dialogue passed 
between her and Evelyn touching the 
advantages of the virgin state ; and we 
were not a little surprised by finding 
on what grounds this young maiden’s 
objection to marriage lay, being, we 
consider, somewhat wanting in that 
faith we expected to find. “ The 
trouble and sorrow of bringing forth, 
and expense of a family, would at one 
time affright her ;” but Evelyn told her 
that “little women had little pain ;” and 
as for expense, that as to great for- 
tunes and support, opulent couples 
were not exempt from cares, and that 
she might be happy with sour pro- 
visions and less ambition. 


At this time she was living with 
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the visiting and company, 

was ordered to take a small house 
for herself at. Greenwich. In the 
meantime a play was to be acted at 
court, the Princess of Orange and 
the Duchess of Monmouth and other 
court beauties performing in it. She, 
of course, could not be left out, espe- 
cially as she previously acted at court 
with great applause. ‘She had on 
her that day near 20,0002. worth of 
jewels, which were more set off with 
er native beauty and lustre than any 
they contributed of their own to hers 
—in a word she seemed to be a saint 
in glory,” &c. At the times she left 
the stage for her dressing room, she 
used to sit in a corner, and. reada book 
of devotion, instead of flirting, as the 
other ladies did, with the gallants ; 
and “then sbe slips away like a spirit 
to Berkeley House, and to her little 
oratory.” All this time, however, 
her little virtuous heart was given 
away, though in a sober and discreet 
manner ; and on the 16th of May she 
was married to Mr. Godolphin,. by 
Doctor Lake, Lady Berkeley and. a 
servant of the bride's also, being pre« 
sent. For some time, however,,the 
marriage was not made known, and 
Evelyn says, “ All this tyme, Iam pers 
suaded she and her husband lived. with 
the same reserves that the angels doe 
in Heaven, not thinking fitt to coha- 
bit till they declared their marriage :” 
—but we are sorry to add, that.at this 
time she was voluntarily telling. her 
friend Evelyn that she was not mar- 
ried, till he was mystified on the sub- 
ject; however, it was the only tyme ix 
her life that she ever prevaricated with 
him. After a short visit to Paris, she 
and her husband retired and settled 
in a pretty house built for him: in 
Scotland-yard, which she adorned 
with much ingenuity and decency, and 
afterwards at her lodgings at Whitehall. 
Two years after her marriage she was 
brought to bed of a son; and, soon 
after was seized with a fever, followed 
by delirium and. erysipelas, whieh 
proved fatal. This event took place on 
9th September, 1678,in her 25th year. 
*O unparalleled loss!” says her bio- 
grapher, “O grief indescribable! By 
me never to be forgotten—never to 
be overcome! Nor pass I the sad an- 
niversary and lugubrious period, with- 
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out the most sensible emotions, sorrows 
that draw tears from my ‘very’ heart 
whilst I am reciting it.” On her pri- 
vate ways, and punctual habits of life, 
Evelyn delights to dwell. He men- 
tions among other things that she Was 
used to have a packthread tied to her 
wrist in bed, passing through the key- 
hole, with an order that it should be 

ulled at an early hour in the morn- 
ing, lest she should oversleep herself’: 
at meals she seldom eat of more than 
two dishes, seldom would have any 
sauces, and commonly chose the driest 
and leanest morsells. In short, she 
Fo 9 Ma herself in cutting out and 
making waistcoats, and coats, and other 
coverings for poor people ; she would 
read to her maid while dressing ; what 
she won at cards she reserved for the 
poor. She never stirred abroad without 
some good book about her—yet she 
was a very harmless and diverting 
creature, with much drollery about 
her. Evelyn once heard her pro- 
nounce a sermon in French which she 
had heard preached by a friar in Paris, 
upon the profession of a nun, at which 
she was present, that really surprised 
him -“'Those who have observed the 
fantastical notions of these zealots in 
the/pulpit, would have seen in this lady's 
preachiment, in voice, tone, and action, 
the prettiest and most innocent mimick 
in the world.” Charitable she was, 
even beyond any proportion to her 
revenue; yet when Evelyn called it 
py “she would smile and bid 

im take care.” 
entry from her diary—* June 2d. I 
will never play this half year but at 3 
penny ombre, and then with one at 
halves. I will not—TI do not vow, but 
I will not do it. What, lose money at 
cards, yet not give to the poor! ” Tis 
robbing God, mispending time, and 
misapplying my talent. It were great 


sint Three pounds would have kept 
three people from starving a month. 
Well! F will not play.” Here is a 


blessed ereature ! 

She was buried on the 16th Septem- 
ber, 1678,'in the church of Breague, 
in the parish of Godolphin, in Corn- 
wall, of which that family have been 
lords, ‘and ‘of illustrious name both 
before and since the Conquest. On 
the eopper plate on her coffin the fol- 
lowing epitaph was engraved :— 
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IN MARGARETAM EPITAPHIUM. 
Here lies a pearl—none such the ocean yields 
In all the treasures of his liquid fields ; 
But such as that wise merchant wisely sought, 
Who the bright gem with all his substance 

bought. 

Such to Jerusalem alone translates 
Our God, t’ adorn the entrance of her gates. 
The Spouse with such embrvidery does come, 
To meet her nuptials—the celestial Groom, 


So ends this simple interestin 
story —so departed from earth: th 
sweet saint, carrying with her into 
the purity of Heayen her white robe, 
as little soiled with the stains of mor- 
tality as is consistent with the frailty 
of the nature of which she partook. 
Raphael never painted a cartoon more 
full of divine love and meekness of 
spirit than hers; and we are sure this 
work of Evelyn’s will be read with de- 
light and improvement by many who 
never even heard, or have heard with 
a wish of knowing his other numerous 
works. We do not know who wrote 
the notes; but, whoever he is, ‘we 
advise him in the next edition to find 
a phrase somewhat better, when speak- 
ing of Lord Lansdowne, than “ that 
he is well known from his poetical 
talents.” P. 251. 





Lectures by John Foster, delivered at 
Broadmead Chapel, Bristol. 2nd 
Series. 

THESE lectures are published by 
the editor from the original manu- 
scripts, left unfinished by the author, 
the last lecture alone, on “ Access to 
God,” having had the advantage of 
being revised for the press by Mr. 
Foster himself, for the use of the Re- 
ligious Tract Society. These lectures 
partake throughout, though under the 
great disadvantage of wanting the au- 
thor’s own revision, of the general 
merits of Mr. Foster’s compositions,— 
clear, logical, and well-connected rea- 
soning ; familiar and apt illustration; 
plain, forcible statement of fact and 
doctrine ; earnestness in exhortation, 
and language pure, precise, and appro- 
priate to the subject. Though in 
splendour of composition and elegance 
of illustration they may not be equal 
to some of his former works, yet they 
show that they are modelled from the 
same mould, and partake of the same_ 
excellencies. We wish to refer our 
readers particularly to Discourse xrx., 
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“ The Consideration of Death,” in which 
a very curious phenomenon in the con- 
stitution of our nature is clearly shown 
and ably discussed. We beg also to 
point out Lecture xxvr., “Sin Mani- 
fested by the Law,” a discourse so im- 
portant in its subject, and so con- 
vincing in its argument, as to demand 
the highest praise. But in this way 
we could only continue to read and 
praise, and therefore we must mention 
some particular subject, which appears 
to have attracted in a peculiar manner 
the attention of the preacher, and on 
which his knowledge of human nature, 
as well no doubt as striking examples 
before him, made him enlarge with 
just and forcible eloquence,—we mean 
on the great, prevailing, and dominant 
spirit of covetousness. Read what is 
said in the Lecture xxym., on “ Rob- 
bei? of God,” p. 352, from which we 
will take a sentence or two, with the 
hope that they may effect, though 
transferred to our weaker pages, the 
purpose for which they were intended, 
of opening the infatuated eyes of this 
miserable and deluded class of men. 
He is speaking of the duty of promoting 
God’s cause in the world :— 


‘“We hardly need specify a quite opu- 
lent man continually augments his wealth ; 
but, though a professed Christian, re- 
garding the slenderest outgoings in the 
cause of God as enough. One has come 
in the way of knowing here and there 
divers such individuals, members of Chris- 
tian churches, punctual in attendance on 
ordinances, very regular in their conduct, 
free from the ordinary and external vices ; 
but, while perfectly well known to be 
vastly rich, not less notorious for nig- 
gardly parsimony in their contributions to 
pA ae of God; plainly, robbers of 

od.’ 


Now, regarding the conduct of such 
men as these, let us listen with atten- 
tion and respect to the solemn words 
of the preacher :— 


“‘ Now I cannot pretend to know much 
of the right formation and discipline of 
churches; but it does always appear to 
me that there must be something very un- 
sound in the constitution of a church that 
retains such a member. They (i.e. the 
churches) are expected to exercise disci- 
pline in various things very censurable, 
but not of the worst kind; great impru- 
dences; temporary lapses under sudden 
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provocation or temptation ; injurious ac- 
tions of a mivor degree: but here is a 
great flagrant idolator in their commu- 
nion, who might just as well go on his 
knees and literally worship his gold and 
silver, if put in the form of an image. 
His objection to have it in that form would 
be, that it would pay no interest; yet he 
would affect to admire Shadrach, Me- 
schech, and Abednego ; and it would be 
thought a fanatical excess to rise up and 
assert that he is no fit member,” &c. 


In the excellent discourse that fol- 
lows this, the xxvuuth, the same sub- 
ject is again treated with the same 
admirable force of language and seye- 
rity of indignation ; as ez. gr.— 


‘‘ But there is at the very same time 
among us, and concurring in this very 
proceeding, a man of good property, per- 
haps, who is evidently and unquestionably 
actuated by an intense love of money. 
He is known by his neighbours to be both 
parsimonious and avaricious: and of his 
parsimony at least, we, as a religious so- 
ciety, have too sensible a proof; but he 
professes himself a disciple of Christ, 
has given a very rational and apparently 
sincere account of how he was brought to 
be such. In his religious opinions he is 
true to the Evangelical standard; he is 
punctual and serious in all our religious 
services, public and private ; quite regular, 
decorous, and correct in the tenor of his 
conduct ; no scandals, no friyolities, nor 
transgressions of the bare rules of legal 
justice in his dealings ; but then there is 
this one habitual pervading vice of covet- 
ousness. Does not this constitute a much 
greater amount of what is contrary to 
Christianity than many an act of miscon- 
duct for which we would exclude a person 
from our communion? But we do not 
know how to take formal cognizance of it, 
or to shape the charge against him. And 
so, between this difficulty and the judge 
ment of charity, we are constrained to 
keep silence, and to treat him as an 
humble member of our Christian society. 
Cases, more or less answering to this de- 
scription, are far enough from being un- 
common in the experience of churches and 
ministers; but, whatever difficulty they 
may involve, let not at any rate the 
teachers of religion be deterred, in their 
public ministrations, from dealing against 
this vice most explicitly, and not unfre- 
quently. Let them not be afraid to read 
for their text, ‘ Covetousness, which is 
idolatry ;’ or this good text of ours, ‘ The 
love of money is the root of all eyil.’’’ 


The preacher refers a third time to 
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this subject in his xxxuurd Sermon, 
showing plainly his sense of the enor- 
mity and prevalence of the siv, and 
the difficulty of breaking into the 
strong holds of the corrupted heart, 
where it has taken up its unsanctified 
abode :— 


** A man cannot effectually and really 
serve God and Mammon, but some men 
do earnestly try to continue these two 
services. The particular import of that 
word mammon suggests one of these in- 
consistent combinations. There are men 
intent on wealth, covetous men, who yet 
endeavour to keep on some terms with 
God and religion. It is true that when 
this passion is thoroughly established it is 
perhaps the most victorious of all against 
any competition of religion; still there 
are persons who wish to keep these two 
in some kind of junction. Their love of 
money predominates ; but it would seem 
as if they would consecrate this vice by 
some sort of adherence to the service of 
God. They cannot be willing to perish 
for their sin, therefore they are punctual 
attendants on religious ordinances. They 
profess, and fancy they feel, a concern for 
the cause of God; are admirers of gospel 
doctrines ; can talk the whole range of 
evangelical language ; and exhibit much 
decency and regularity of conduct. And 
where then in all this is the disturbance 
and clashing of the double-mindedness ? 

ou will soon see; that comes when the 
cause of God, the aid of religion, the 
claim of charity, demands or solicits some 
surrender of the beloved substance ; then 
begin the internal conflict, the opposite 
pleadings, the painful balancing, the dis- 
tress at the thought of parting; then 
begin the excuses of conscience, and the 
unger at conscience itself if it will not 
adinit them; then begin the evasions, 
the casting all things on the all-suf- 
ering of Providence, and all the con 
trivances of a disturbed mind to soothe 
itself,” &c. 


Such is the direct, forcible, and im- 
pressive manner in which the preacher 
drives his arguments home into the 
hearts of his hearers: if they can re- 
sist this influence, we know nothing 
that human power can do to awaken, 
to alarm, and to reform; it must be 
left in other hands. In the meanwhile 
we bear most willing testimony to 
the general merit of this volume, 
and we avow our highest respect 
for the character and talents of the 
author. 
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Sermons delivered in the Parish Church 
of St. Mary, Lambeth, By George 

D’Oyly, D.D. 2 vols. 

THESE volumes are edited by 
Doctor D’Oyly’s widow, and dedicated 
by her to the congregation of the 
church where they were delivered, 
A few of the sermons were sent to press 
a short time before the death of the 
author, though they were not written 
for publication: a memoir of Dr. 
D’Oyly is also prefixed, written oy 
his son; but this we need not dy 
upon, as our obituary contained a 
brief but accurate memoir soon after 
his death (in our nwnber for Mareh 
1846). Mr. D’Oyly’s first publication 
was a letter to Mr. Percival on his bill 
with reference to the emoluments of 
stipendiary curates. His object was 
to extend its obligations to lay as 
well as clerical rectories, an excellent 
suggestion; but the minister gave 
reasons for not interfering with lay 
rectors; and in truth, what was sound 
and good in reason and truth, might in 
law be not considered otherwise than 
infringement on the rights of property, 
and to alter a law according to the 
alteration in the value of money, if 
attempted in one instance, would 
necessarily extend to many others, 
and be found impossible to carry inte 
effect. 

In November 1811 he was elected 
Christian Advocate of the University, 
an office which he held for the usual 
period of five years. In this capacity 
he attacked the “ (Edipus Judaicus 
of Sir W. Drummond, (a very able 
and learned, though not judicious 
writer) in two publications, the one 
called “ Letters to Sir W. Drummond,” 
the other “ Remarks on the (dipus 
Judaicus.” These are reviewed and 
— in the Quarterly Review for 

uly 1813. He also became a'regular 
writer in the Quarterly Review; of 
his articles, two are more eminently 

ointed out,—that on “ Bellamy’s 
Translation of the Bible,” and on Mr. 
Lawrence’s Lectures. 

Hlis next work was the one he ex- 
ecuted jointly with Dr. Mant, the 
edition of the Bible. The sermons 
in the present volume are such as we 
might expect from a writer of Dr. 
D’Oyly’s reputation: without any 
pretensions to great scholastic or 
scriptural learning, or subtle traing 











of reasoning, or eloquent declamation, 
they are to be commended for their 
clear and lucid exposition of doctrine, 
for their forcible and appropriate il- 
lustration, and for their earnest and 
affectionate address to the feelings of 
his auditors. They may be read with 
great pleasure and improvement ; that 
on the Athanasian Creed, (vol. ii. p. 
153,) if sincerely attended to, may 
remove much scruple, and prejudice, 
and mistake in the minds of those not 
deeply versed in theological know- 
ledge; but they are chiefly to be re- 
commended for their practical cha- 
racter, and might be advantageously 
used as domestic sermons, or adapted 
by young clergymen’ for their own 
use, under those modifications which 
are required by the peculiar wants 
and character of each particular place 
and congregation of people. 





A Letter to the Landholders of the 
Diocese of Hereford, on the prospect 
of a further appeal for the restora- 
tion of the Cathedral Church. By 
Robert Biddulph Phillipps, of Long- 
worth, Esq. 

AN energetic appeal in favour of 
the completion of the restorations 
still required by the cathedral of Here- 
ford. The grand works which have 
been already accomplished comprise 
the entire reconstruction of the piers 
of the great tower and the restoration 
of the Lady Chapel: the first had 
suffered from the injudicious additions 
of an architect, much vaunted in his 
day; the second, from the effects of 
long-continued neglect. The writer of 
the present letter, with a warmth of 
enthusiasm honourable to his feelings, 
calls attention to these new works, to 
awaken into life a feeling of regard 
for the cathedral of the diocese, which 
unhappily seems to be regarded with 
apathy by those whose wealth and 
influence ought to have been cheerfully 
bestowed and exerted in support of so 
4mportant a structure. 

The successful accomplishment of 
so great a feat of art as the sustaining of 
the central tower upon a frame of tim- 
ber work whilst its piers were removed 
and new masonry introduced, reflects 
the highest credit on Mr. Cottingham, 
and is justly styled “a triumph of 


mechanical skill,” in addition to which 
the restoration of the Lady Chapel 
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to its original perfection shew what 
has been effected, is well done. Ex- 
tensive as these works may at first 
sight appear, they form but a small 
portion of the restorations needed by 
the cathedral. Not only is it neces- 
sary to repair the injuries effected by 
time, but the mischievous and unsightl 
works of Wyatt require to be saadeul, 
and the ancient architecture which 
preceded these additions faithfully re- 
stored, before the restorations can be 
said to be complete. Years must elapse 
before this can be accomplished, and 
it never will be done unless a warmer 
spirit than now exists is awakened 
in favour of the preservation of this 
venerated cathedral among the wealthy 
of the land. The exertions of the 
Dean of Hereford, Dr. Merewether, 
to arouse, in the words of Mr. Phil- 
lipps, “the tepid enthusiasm” of the 
county, have not been crowned with 
the success which ought to have at- 
tended them: they should have been 
met with somewhat of a better offer- 
ing than 14,000/. when 20,0002. was 
required. Mr. Phillipps refers to a 
memorable instance occurring but the 
other day, and in another ‘realm; 
where, amid the tumult of a distracted’ 
country, and governing only ‘a phin- 
dered church, the exemplary Bishop of 
Cadiz finished his cathedral, though sur- 
rounded with privations and troubles. 
When the proposed appeal shall be 
made, we firmly believe that no diocese 
in England will be behind any other 
country, and when it is shewn that its- 
cathedral demands aid, it will cheer 
fully and readily furnish the meats 
required, the more so when it is seen 
that so much has already been done 
for so comparatively small a sum of 
money. There may be much truth in’ 
the remark, that in such works as this; 
where no hope of profit is held out, 
subscriptions come in but slowly, the- 
author justly observing, “ subscribing’ 
to a railway is one thing, and toa ca- 
thedral another. When subscribing to 
a railway, men hope to obtain some 
interest for their cap‘tal ; but what will 
they be the better for subscribing ‘to’ 
the restoration of a cathedral ?” 

We trust, however, that a better 
feeling will be awakened, and that 
when the author next writes he may 
have to record the names of many 
more individuals equally deserving of 
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raise with those noble instances he 
brought forward. The great and 
disinterested examples of pious liber- 
ality alluded to by the author, will not, 
we trust, stand alone, and that. we 
shall in a few years witness the 
accomplishment of Mr. Phillipps’ 
most sanguine expectations—eyen the 
restoration of the western front and 
tower, as well as the chapter house, 
so needlessly destroyed in a Vandal 
age, ignorant and careless of the 
valuable treasures of antiquity which 
it had received from better times. 


History of Spanish Literature. By F. 
Bouterwek. Translated by Tho- 
masina Ross. Post 8vo. pp. xiv. 
450. 

THE best judgment we can pass on 
this volume is, to express our hope 
that if, is the precursor of others, as 
the work of which the original forms a 
part embraces the literature of the 
principal nations of Europe. In itself 
it has a claim on public attention, 
from. being the storehouse whence 
Sismendi drew the materials for the 
Spanish department of his “ Literature 
ofthe South of Europe.” There is 
however no resemblance of style be- 
tween the two writers, for Sismondi is 
prelix, while Bouterwek is concise and 
graphic. In a bibliographical respect, 
the German author affords consi- 
derably more information than his 
Genevan follower. With regard to 
the translation, as we have not the op- 
portunity of comparing it with the 
original, we can pronounce nothing 
positively ; although some of the pas- 
sages strike us, from their construction, 
as being so happily rendered, that we 
readily extend the inference they sug- 
gest to the whole. Or if an exception 
be necessary, to establish a rule, then 
we may question an expression in a 
note at p. 32,—‘¢ whoever wishes to 
become acquainted with the contro- 
versies on the early literature of 
knight-errantry should resort to Ni- 
ecolas Antonio.” As resort is not, to 
our recollection, used in this sense, 
consult would have been better, unless 
itis necessarily adopted to render the 
original phrase as literally as possible. 
The specimens of Spanish poetry are 
not translated; to have attempted this 


in verse would have been an arduous 
task, and the English taste is unfa- 
vourable to prose translations of 
poetry. Some additional notes are 
stated to be given, but they do not 
appear to be numerous, or else they 
are most undistinguished by any sig- 
nature. Yet we cannot be mistaken 
in attributing to the translatress the 
remark at p. 422, that Southey has 
very happily imitated a fable of 
Yriarte’s: in English.* Perhaps too 
we may include the many literary re- 
ferences to subjects treated of in other 
parts of the volume. The introduction 
contains a brief memoir of Bouterwek, 
who died in 1828. There is a copious 
index ; aud a portrait of Cervantes em- 
bellishes the book. 

The reader will doubtless be glad to 
read the following character from the 
pen of Sismondi, in chap. 1, of his 
“ Literature of the South of Europe.” 
“There is much more practical in- 
struction [than in the Literary History 
of the Spanish Jesuit Andres] in the 
work of Professor Bouterwek of Got- 
tingen, who is employed upon the 
History of Literature, properly so 
called, of Modern Europe... As 
he has only compiled the literar 

istory of Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
France, and England; but he has 
executed his task with an extent of 
erudition, and with a regard to the 
instruction of his readers, which seem 
peculiar to the German critics. I am 
more indebted to this than to any 
other critical work.” Between two 
such competent writers it would be 
invidious to draw a minute distinction; 
we shall therefore merely say, that on 
comparing some of the articles in both, 
we do not consider Bouterwek as su- 
perseded by Sismondi, although the 
latter avowedly drew from him as his 
principal source. If Sismondi has 
furnished occasional additions, there 
is sometimes more to be learned from 
his predecessor. 


* It is the one entitled The Ass and the 
Flute. The subject is this: An ass, who 
had found a flute lying in a meadow, ac- 
cidentally breathes into the lip-hole, 
‘¢ and, hearing the tone of the instrument, 
he persuades himself that Nature has qua- 
lified him for a musician,” p. 421. 
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The History and Antiquities of Cleve- 
land, comprising the Wapentake of 
East antl West Langbargh, North 
Riding, Cownty York. By John 
Walker Ord, F.G.S.L. Sc. §c. 4to. 
WE have dwelt, on former occa- 

sions, with some regret, on the present 

apparently passive state of Topography 
fis respects County Histories, and at 
the same time admitted our sense of 
the great difliculty (judging from re- 
cent examples) in any single author 
accomplishing the description of a 
whole county,* unless in were one of 
the smallest. In the consequent ab- 
sence of the magnificent and somewhat 
ponderous folios which characterised 
the topography of the first quarter of 
the present century, we are very glad 
to weleome so goodly a quarto as the 
present, and to observe how well the 
topography of England may in fact be 
executed by authors undertaking such 
sthaller divisions of the county as are 
capable of being completed within a 
limited period of time, before their 
subscribers drop off by death and other 
causes, or their own energies and ca- 
abilities fail them. In this way we 
ave already had portions of the his- 
tory of Yorkshire, in Dr. Whitaker's 

History of Richmondshire, in the Rev. 

Joseph Hunter's excellent History of 

the Deanery of Doncaster, and in 

Poulson’s History of Holderness. 

Clevelatid has itself had a previous 

historian; in the Rev. John Graves, 

who published its “ History and Anti- 
quities” in 4to. 1808. There have 

so been Histories of Whitby, an im- 
portant town at the southern extremity 

of this district, by Charlton in 1779, 

and by Dr. Young in 1824; added to 

which the well-known William Hutton 
blished in 1810 “ A Trip to Coat- 
am and Redcar,” two small watering- 
places on the coast near Middlesbo- 


ie 

- : 

e present author is confident in 
his claims, that “in monuments of 
antiquity, abbeys, priories, hermitages, 
and cells; in castles, fortifications, 
and encampments; in remains of 
former grandeur, and relics of great 





* We are happy, however, to observe 
the posthumous publication of the eighth 
and concluding Part of Dr. Lipscombe’s 
History of Buckinghamshire, which is thus 
complete ’ four volumes quarte, 


and illustrious families,—the vale of 
Cleveland abounds more than any 
similar locality in England ;” adding 
that “in thé magnificence, variety, 
and éxtént of its natural scenery ; in 
the healtlifulness and salubrity of its 
climate; in the energy and skill of its 
agriculturists ; in the enterprise and 

erseverance of its general population, 

leveland may compare with any por- 
tion of the kingdom.” 

Cleveland contains in all about thirty 
parishes ; and to their history m suc- 
cession our atithor addresses himself ; 
having first discussed, in several preli- 
minary chapters,—the general history 
of the district; its very interesting 
geological features, so remarkable for 
its early alum-works, as well as other 
mineral products; its agriculture, 
ainidst which the Cleveland cattle and 
Cleveland horses make a conspicuous 
figure ; its antiquities, which are dis- 
cussed with considerable research and 
discrimination ; and its religious his- 
tory, including monachism and archi 
tecture. Chapter V. is devoted to the 
history of Gisborough Priory, which 
was one of the larger monastic houses, 
its prior having a seat in Parliament. 
Of this house was the historian Walter 
Hemingford, whose work was. pubs 
lished by Hearne. 

Of the Brus monument at Gisbo+ 
rough, which is figured in Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, and of which a lithogras 
phic plate is given by Mr. Ord, at.p. 
199, we may say a few words. Jt. can- 
not be justly termed a “beautiful 
tomb,” nor its statuettes and seulp- 
tures “curious and elegant,”  wanless 
the draughtsmen have done it grievous 
injustice. It is evidently one of those 
founder's tombs, built in ages posterior 
to the parties commemorated, of which 
a few examples still exist, like that of 
king Osric in Gloucester cathedral, 
but the value of which, as monuménts 
of persons or costume, or as examples 
of art, is very small indeed. 

In the same page is a stitement with 
regard to the heart of king Robe#t 
Bruce, which is an instance of the 
haste into which the author has been 
sometimes betrayed. Ife says, “A 
drawing of the silver case we remem- 
ber to have seen in one of the volumes 
of Hone’s Every Day Book, accom- 
panied with descriptive letter press :” 
but that silver case was the case that 
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BRIDGE AT DANBY CASTLE, CLEVELAND. 


From Ord’s History of Cleveland. Gent. Mag. July 1847. 
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inclosed the heart of Sir Edward 
Bruce Lord Kinloss, killed in a duel 
with Sir Edward Sackville, afterwards 
Earl of Dorset, in the year 1613, and 
copied by Hone from a plate in the 
Archeologia, vol. xx. It is the same 
which is again mentioned in Mr. Ord’s 
note at p. 252. 

The other monastic houses which 
existed in Cleveland were Handale 
Priory, Grosmond, Middleborough, 
Mountgrace, and some minor cells and 
hermitages. The beauty of the country 
in which the first was placed is shown 
in the view which we are permitted to 
give in the anccaapen ing Plate. “Its 
situation,” says Mr. Ord, “is truly de- 
lightful and picturesque. The sea, 
only three miles distant, presents an 
incessant variety of pleasing spectacles. 
The profound seclusion of the woods 
and groves, the deep solitude and 
repose experienced in wandering along 
the lonely glens, forcibly carry bac 
the mind to that remote period when 


Their bells were heard at evening, swelling 

clear, [hill : 
By pilgrims wandering o’er the heath-clad 
Sweet Contemplation ever lingered near,”’ &c. 


Among the castles of the district 
were Mulgrave, the ancient seat of the 
Mauleys; Kilton, that of Thweng; 
Skelton, that of Bruce; Wilton, of 
Bulmer ; Kildale, of Perey; Whorlton, 
of Meinell; and Danby, of the lords 
Latimer. Some fine remains exist of 
the Norman castle of Mulgrave ; whilst 
a modern castle, built by the Duchess 
of Buckingham, a daughter of King 
James the Second, is the seat of the 

resent Marquess of Normanby. Kilton 
is still an interesting building. Skelton 
was destroyed by Mr. Wharton, its 
modern lord, in the year 1788. Danby 
Castle “is a noble picturesque ruin, 
commanding the whole extent of Danby 
Dale.” It is supposed to have been 
built in the reign of Edward I. by 
William ie Latimer, who married 
Lucia daughter and heiress of Marma- 
duke de Thweng, and the arms of 
Thweng and Latimer” still remain on 





* Mr. Ord says, ‘‘ The arms of Latimer 
and de Ros, viz. three martlets and a 
cross flory ;’’ but neither of these bearings 
belong to Ros. The fess between three 
popinjays (not martlets) is the coat of 
Thweng; and the cross flory that of 
Latimer.—In other places, we find Mr, 

Gent. Mae. You. XXVIII. 
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the walls. An ancient bridge also 
stands near the castle, a view of which 
appears in theaccompanying engraving, 
with which we are favoured by the 
publisher. “A tradition runs in the 
vale that this bridge, Castleton Bridge, 
and Dale-end (since destroyed) were 
built by three sisters, probably Lucy, 
Margaret, and Catharine de Thweng, 
daughters of Marmaduke de Thweng, 
brother and heir male to Robert, 
whose daughter married William le 
Latimer.” The extraordinary high 
pitch of the arch of this bridge reminds 
us of the triangular bridge at Croy- 
land, which our architectural critics 
have assigned tothe fourteenth century. 

We are not aware, however, that 
any certain data have been discovered 
for judging of the age of bridges; but if 
the rude carving of the arms of Neville 
(shown in the cut), which our author 
says “forms the keystone” of this 
bridge, be part of its original struc- 
ture, it would not be older than the 
time when John lord Neville became 
lord of Danby, in right of his wife the 
heiress of Latimer, which was in the 
reign of Richard II. 

Mr. Ord has many eminent families 
to boast among the denizens of Cleve- 
land; and his pedigrees, which aremore 
than forty in number,—including Allan 
of Blackwall Grange, co. Durham (a 
very copious sheet pedigree), Bulmer 
of Wilton, Bruce of Skelton, Cary 
lord Hunsdon, Chaloner, Conyers, 
Dundas, Everingham, Foulis, Hale,t+ 


Ord tripping in his heraldry, asin pp. 173, 
211, a lion rampart; p. 342, ‘‘threelion’s 
heads arrested’’—we presume erased; p. 
449, ‘a semi of crosslets,” for Azure, semée 
of crosslets, and ‘‘ three bars gemel, on a 
chief, or,” for ‘‘ three bars gemelles and a 
chief or ;’’ besides omissions of tinctures, 
asin p. 505. No topographer can be a 
master of his subject who neglects heraldry. 

+ It appears that Mrs. Anne Smelt, 
the second of the twenty-one children of 
General Hale, is still living, or was in 
1839, when she thus wrote to Mr. Thomas 
Small, of Gisborough. ‘‘ With regard to 
my father’s being aide-de-camp to General 
Wolfe, I think you are incorrect; for 
Wolfe’s words were, after receiving his 
mortal wound,—‘ I am aware that it is 
the aide-de-camp’s privilege to carry the 
despatches home ; but I beg, as a favour, 
to request that my old friend, Colonel 
Hale, may have that honour.’ Also, 
General Hale’s portrait is not inserted in 
that eprint of — death ; and why ? 
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Ingram, Lowther, Mauley, Mauleverer, 
Meynell, Pennyman, Percy of Kildale 
(a branch of the Earls of Northumber- 
land), Sheffield, Stapleton of Myton, 
Strangwayes, Turner of Kirkleatham, 
Thweng, and Wharton,—wear the 
aspect of full and complete informa- 
tion. They are, however, open to some 
criticism, which a little more research 
ight perhaps have prevented. 

ow is it, for example, that he in- 
troduces the pedigree of Lee of Pinch- 
inthorp with an assurance that it “ is 
drawn up with great care from various 
authentic documents,” but follows it 
with a note mentioning that he cannot 
find any sufficient authority for the 
statement that this family is descended 
from archbishop Lee, although the 
name of the archbishop is placed in 
the pedigree. (We, of course, under- 
stand the word “ descended” in its po- 
pular but not very accurate sense, 
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namely, that the archbishop was one of 
the family, though not a lineal proge- 
miter As for the family of James 
Lee, Earl of Marlborough (misprinted 
“Malbeny” in Mr. Ord’s p. 242), who 
was also claimed as a kinsman by one 
of the Lees of Pinchinthorp, it appears 
to have been a distinct race, his father 
having lived at Teffont Evias in Wilt- 
shire, and his remoter ancestors in 
PEE f the lordsof Danb 

n the pedigree of the lordsofDanby, 
p- 330, Leo Lord Welles is faniivete: 
ently made a son of William Lord 
Willoughby. In p. 331 Baldwin Ten- 
toneous otherwise Tyas, is a misprint 
for Teutonicus. 

Again, the pedigree of Lowther, 
though “ revised and corrected by the 
living representative of the family,” isa 
manifest forgery for the first twelve or 
fifteen generations, which are sketched 
forth in this manner :— 


+ + « » Lowther, said to be living in 940. +. drof... . Daincourt. 





cee. Lowther, living in 965. -oe-dr.of.... Bromflett, 





Be e% Lowther, living in aaa | +» o dr, of... « Quaile, 


&e. 


This kind of imaginary tree, which 
was in fashion in the seventeenth 
century, might perhaps at first be in- 
tended only as a skeleton form, as 
lawyers use the names of John Doe 
and Richard Roe; but after the he- 
ralds had begun the practice of making 
such long rolls, they were evidently 
expected to furnish them of the fa- 
shionable dimensions, in every case, 
and such were naturally accepted in 
willing confidence by the parties con- 
cerned, whose ignorant credulity re- 
uired only the ipse dixit of the pro- 
Siaiensh fabricator and the testatur of 
his superior King of Arms. The mo- 
dern practice of the Heralds’ College 





Because he would not give the printer the 
monstrous sum of 100/. which he de- 
manded as the price of placing on a piece 
of paper what his own country knew very 
well, viz. that he, General Hale, fought 
in the hottest of the battle of Quebec, 
whether the printer thought fit to record 
it or not.” This anecdote, whether true 
or not, will raise a smile in the reader: 
‘the printer,’’ we suppose, was Alder- 
man Boydell ; the painter, as is well known, 
was Benjamin West. 





&e. 


&e. 


is very different, for we believe no at- 
testation is allowed unless preceded 
by a critical examination. It is‘cer- 
tain that there are few ancient pedi- 
grees that should pass current with a 
modern genealogist, if unsupported by 
documentary evidence; least of ll one 
of these roll pedigrees ; and their men- 
dacity is generally very easily detected, 
for the names introduced are seldom 
those of families that flourished during 
the centuries in which they are placed. 
Mr. Ord has, however, shown him- 
self possessed of the discrimination of 
an intelligent antiquary, where Ke has 
given himself time, and has dissipated 
some of the reveries of his antiquarian 
redecessors: as in p. 248, where 
Vhitby attributed the etymology of 
Commondale to Colman, the venerable 
bishop of Northumbria, Mr. Ord jt- 
diciously remarks it is very impro- 
bable, as the place appears in Domes- 
day book under the orthography of 
Camisedale; that Freeburgh, which 
John Cade, esq. F.R.S. styled “one of 
the greatest Celtic remains Britain can 
glory in,” is not a greater Silbury, but 
a natural sandstong formation (p. 266); 
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and that the inscription on the Wain- 
stones, which Mr. Graves thought so 
important as to place it on his en- 
graved title-page, was the idle in- 
scription of an enamoured rustic, 
“wooing T. D.” in the year 1712! 
With respect to a brass monument of 
a companion of the conqueror, Sir 
Lewis Goulton (in p. 455), Mr. Ord 
is as credulous as his predecessor. 

In two places Mr. Ord has allowed 
himself to be very readily baffled. The 
first is at p. 44, where is this note on 
the words “ prioratum Hagustalden- 
sem ?’— 

‘*T have no means of discovering what 
town is here meant, but suppose it may 
be Ripon;”’ 
an oversight the more extraordinary 
as only twelve pages before is enu- 
merated, among the principal cities of 
the kingdom of Northumbria, “ Hex- 
ham, or Hagulstadt.” 

The other is at p. 535, where he 
says,— 

“ The following passage in Dallaway’s 
Architecture, p. 338, has somewhat puz- 
zled us: ‘By Edward IV. a tower and 
large court of apartments were added 
to Nottingham castle; and his brother 
Richard augmented Warwick and Middle- 
burg iit Yorkshire.’ ”’ 


There are twenty authors, less blun- 
dering than Dallaway, that would have 
told him that Richard’s favourite castle 
was Middleham. Mr. Ord has him- 
self a similar misprint in p. 53, Croy- 
don for Croyland. 

Mr. Ord’s powers of local description 
are generally effective. His pictures 
of manners and customs are interest- 
ing ; as for instance his account of the 

ies. of Staithes, which closely 
agrees with that given by Sir Cuth- 
bert Sharp of the fishermen of Hartle- 
pool, though written without previous 
reference to it. 

In p. 228, among other agreeable 
anecdotes of “the olden time” in Gis- 
borough, are some relating to certain 
Dutch regiments, who were quartered 
in the town in 1745, during the 
absence of the English troops in Scot- 
land. Many ef the officers resided in 
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Mr. Chaloner’s old hall, and afterwards 
sent him as many Dutch tiles as 
covered all his roofs [but qu. were 
Dutch tiles made for that purpose ?] 
Others lodged with Cholmley peal 
esq. at Kirkleatham, and one of them, 
Colonel Straubenzie, eloped with that 
gentleman’s daughter (p. 228). He 
is called in the deeds of Kirkleatham’s 
hospital, “ Philippus Willem Casimer 
Van Straubenzie . 369). This is 
remarkable, as the origin (in England) 
of a family still resident here, and 
which, if we mistake not, has been 
latterly well known on the turf. 

His pages acquire further interest 
from being interspersed with several in- 
teresting biographical notices, particu- 
larly of literary men, among whom are 
Charles Bissett, M.D., John Hall Ste- 
venson, esq. Zachary Moore, (the pre- 
sent) Lord Normanby, William Bowyer 
the elder, father of the learned printer, 
the Rev. James Holme, a Yorkshire 

oet, the illustrious Brian Walton, 
Dr. Conyers Middleton, &c. whilst re- 
miniscences of James Cook, the cir- 
cumnavigator, the great name among 
the natives of this district, are re- 
newed upon several local occasions. 

In some places Mr. Ord has econo- 
mised his task by referring to his pre- 
decessor Graves for what a history of 
Cleveland might be expected to con- 
tain, as for the pedigree of Trotter, p. 
258 ; but to this we make no objection, 
Graves’s History not being a scarce 
book. Perhaps he has elsewhere been 
too ready to indulge in trifling anec- 
dotes and reflections, which, however 
amusing to the general reader, oc- 
cupy valuable space, and detract some- 
what from the dignity of his work. 
On the whole we think his original 
error was that he assumed the work 
of Graves as his model, when he ought 
rather to have followed in the wake of 
Surtees, Whitaker, and Hunter; but 
* “wr be ae me all hands that he 

as far ex own prototype, 
and accomplished a work which, if not 
immaculate, will be very useful to the 
inhabitants of Cleveland, and is also 
an acceptable addition to our English 
topography. 
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A Hand-book round Jerusalem, or 
Companion to the Model, by the Rev. 
John Blackburn, M.A. Incumbent of At- 
tercliffe.—Mr. Blackburn visited Jerusa- 
lem a few years ago, and from that time 
he has taken the liveliest interest in every 
point connected with its ancient remains 
and traditionary history. This has been 
fostered bythe accidental circumstance of 
an ingenious artist, Mr. Edwin Smith, of 
Sheffield, having undertaken to form a 
mode] of'the:city forthe use of the schools 
at Attercliffe, a:work which has been at- 
tended: with ‘such success, ‘and is now 
brought to) such perfection, ‘that Mr. 
Blackburn is enabled to recommend other 
copies of the same model to the public at 
large. This is at once a just'reward to 
the perseverance of the artist, and cannot 
fail to advance the instruction and grati- 
fication of such as may avail themselves 
of his work: inasmuch as a model is 
necessarily more adapted to convey infor- 
mation than the flat surface of a map. 
The model is made in two sizes, one 18 
inches to a mile, and the other 9 inches 
to a mile. The present descriptive ex- 
planation has been compiled with such 
care, and is so full of particulars, that it 
may well serve for the traveller’s guide in 
the holy city itself. The spots designated 
by either the real or the legendary tra- 
ditions of history are faithfully identified, 
at the same time without either repelling 
the reader’s faith or encroaching upon his 
credulity ; for, as the author well remarks, 
**some of them are universally acknow- 
ledged, and can never fail to be recognised ; 
others are open to dispute; and others 
again are too absurd to be respected.”— 
A model of Jerusalem, restored to its 
ancient magnificence, the work of M. 
Brunetti, is now on view at the Egyptian 
hall in Piccadilly, and a visit to it cannot 
fail to enhance the interest of Mr. Black- 
burn’s production. 





Pagan and Popish Priestcraft identified 
and exposed, &c. By the Rev. R. Taylor. 
—This work contains a great deal of valu- 
able information in a small compass, and 
may be read with advantage and interest. 
The author in his Preface has given a 
brief epitome of his plan. He has shown 
how Satan’s resistance to the truth of re- 
velation was shown by Cain’s depravity ; 
how it prevailed through the instrument- 
ality of Ham and his wicked posterity ; 
how the heathen priestcraft made void the 
divine law, as epitomised in the Decalogue ; 
how philosophy, falsely so called, insinu- 
ated itself into the Church of Christ, and 
displaced the Christian precepts; and how 
what has been called the Christian Father 
era of the ¢hird century caressed its se- 
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ducing form in that spirit of conciliation 
which led the way to all the great truths 
being ‘finally amalgamated with the false 
notions of heathenism. He traces these 
workings of the mystery of iniquity from 
the third through the fourth to the fifth 
century,/when those nections of proleptic 
Popery prevailed which with us at the pre- 
sent day have received the name of Tract- 
arianism. ~ He has demonstrated how the 
old heathen idolatry crept on, serpent-like, 
in a'vain love of splendid buildings and 
glittering ornaments, till men believed 
there was a divinity in these ; how such 
men as St. Cyril, a greater authority with 
some of our Tractarians than St. Paul, 
abused the sacraments, teaching that the 
flesh is renewed in this present life, instead 
of the “‘ vile body ’’ remaining vile till the 
general resurrection ; and then bringing in 
the worship of relics, prayers to and for 
the dead, saint worship, in the place of 
worshipping the old Pagan deities, and all 
Satan’s other counterfeits of the Christian 
Church, with all their abominations, till 
finally the great Papal idol, the ¢ransub- 
stantiated wafer, was erected, and Popery 
stood forth in all the fascinating, seducing 
pageantry and soul-destroying sensuality 
of the eastern Baalism, and the dreadful po- 
tency of cruelty and terror of the western 
Druidism. 





The Champion of the Cross; an Alle- 
gory. By the Rev. J. §. Tate.— This 
poem is said to be an “ allegory, written to 
exemplify the interior life of a Christian.’ 
There are two characters introduced: one 
the perfect man, who has never fallen 
away, and whose end is therefore peaceful ; 
the other who has fallen and is restored, 
and whose end is martyrdom. The author 
says—‘‘ Nor does it seem wrong to assign 
to the more perfect character a peaceful 
end when we reflect upon the latter days 
of St. John, while St. Peter’s end is mar- 
tyrdom.’’ It is divided into seven cantos, 
The versification is smooth and the imagery 
pleasing, but the whole is rather too mys- 
tical for our taste, and some of the ex- 
pressions are such as a correct taste would 
not approve, as-— 





round his face, 
In sweet unutterable grace, 
Heaven hovered, 


And sometimes the rhymes are defective, 
as— 


To quail and bow before that sturm, 
Filled with terror and alarm. 


And sometimes the expression is weaker 
than is required, as— 

Alas! the enemy comes on, 

And he is nearly now undone. 
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But, in justice to the author, we must 
say that there are several passages showing 
a pleasing selection of imagery and ele- 
gance of description, as— 


Calmly and slowly through the sky 

The evening clouds came floating by; 

Tinged by the setting sun’s red beam ; 

While gently glides the crystal stream 

To the deep murm’ring ocean. || Stars 

Light their pale lamps, and drive their cars 

Through the dark vault of heaven; the 
moon,— 

Fair empress of the midnight noon,— 

Comes forth in all her glory,—pale, 

Yet beautiful ; while on each sail 

That slowly glides along the sea, 

Rising and falling heavily, 

She pours her placid light. Each wave, 

Which then, with rolling deep and grave, 

Comes slowly on, drinks of her light, 

_ And, for a moment sparkling bright, 

Adds lustre to the calm still night. 





Sermons on the Seen and Unseen. By 
Rev. E. Caswall, A.M.—It would be un- 
reasonable to expect novelty of remark, or 
ingenuity of argument, in the exposition 
of the main and leading doctrines of Scrip- 
ture which form the subjects of all prac- 
tical discourses. One writer may excel 
another in happiness of illustration, in ele- 
gance of arrangement, and in clearness and 
propriety of style; but, generally speak- 
ing, there can be no other very discrimi- 
nating marks betweenthem. To be plain, 
perspicuous, and in earnest, is what we 
require in discourses from the pulpit, and 
to this praise the author of the present 
work is justly entitled. The two sermons 
on Angelic Ministrations and Satanic 
Influences, are a little more removed from 
the ordinary topics we meet with, especially 
the former, and may be read with pleasure 
and improvement. The following passage 
shows the author’s style and manner :— 
“‘ Commence (your repentance) at once. 
Leatn to be temperate, to be gentle, to 
be charitable, to be self-denying. Humble 
yourself before those who despise you. 
Submit’ to your superiors with a willing 
mind. Be strictly honest and honourable 
in all your dealings. Assist those who 
have injured you, be even earnest in as- 
sisting them. Make an abundant resti- 
tution to all whom you have yourself 
injured in any way. Open your hand 
liberally to supply the necessities of others. 
Assist the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction. Keep yourself unspotted from 
the world. Be diligent in your prayers. 
Be earnest if you have a household in 
commencing at once family worship morn- 
ing and evening. Speak truth with your 
neighbour in the smallest trifle. Govern 
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the words of your lips and thoughts of 
your heart. Throw up your idle com- 
panions, your vain occupations, your need- 
jess extravagances. Attend with regularity 
the services of the church. Keep holy the 
Sundays, the festivals, the fast-days,”’ &c. 

The Castle of Ehrenstein; a Romance. 
By G, P. R. James, Esq, 3:vols.—This is 
of a different character from: Mr. James’s 
other writings, and .has.a more: decided 
claim to the title of a romance. He has 
penetrated more deeply into-the regions 
of the marvellous, and has employed in 
the working-out,of his story what appears 
at first sight to be supernatural influences, 
but which,,as. the tale proceeds, resolve 
themselves, into. a very ingeniously con- 
trived system of delusion, employed by 
some of the chief actors in the story in 
order to effect a particular object. But, 
independently of this machinery, the work 
is one of great interest, and displays rather 
more than usual of the author’s power of 
describing stirring and eventful scenes and 
incidents, as well as the more quiet details 
of domestic life. It is this capability of 
contrasting the stillness and excitement 
of human life which constitutes one of 
Mr. James’s chief qualifications as a 
writer of fiction, and throws the charm of 
perpetual variety over his works. 





Home Influences ; a Tale for Mothers 
and Daughters. By Grace Aquilar. 2 
vols.—We are not quite of that class of 
persons for whose improvement and in. 
struction these tales are intended ; per- 
haps we are not of the proper sex, and 
therefore we may be wrong in thinking 
that some parts might be abridged, and 
some few omitted, with advantage ; but it 
is very probable that younger people will 
feel interested in these minutiz and de- 
tails, which we can hardly enjoy, and feel 
the application of history and moral which 
have little influence on our more 
bosoms. However that may be, the work 
is one that contains much important in- 
struction in the pleasing vehicle of ficti- 
tious history. The characters are cleverly 
drawn, and well contrasted, and the whole 
story of Ellen and her suffering is painted 
with such a very vigorous pencil and such 
power that it kept us throughout in the 
most painful interest for the final catas- 
trophe. We recommend the author to 
proceed in her work, so well commenced ; 
and, as she watches the various move- 
ments and feelings of the youthful mind, 
as she estimates the powers of resistance 
and the liability to failure, as she sees the 
force of habit and the influence of ex- 
ample, she will be able to observe from 
whatever quarter danger may arise, and to 
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present at least a picture of the approaching 
foe, so true in its lineaments as to awaken 
in time the unsuspecting heart of youth, 
and make it grateful for its foreknowledge 
of what, under other circumstances, it 
might not have had power or will to es- 
cape from safely, or to encounter with 
success. 





Warnings of the Holy Week. By the 
Rev. W. Adams.—These lectures were 
preached by the author in the church of 
St. Peter in the East, Oxford, during the 
holy week of 1842. With a few altera- 
tions, they are published as they were de- 
livered. To each lecture is prefixed the 
gospel narrative of the events to which 
allusion is madeinit. The lectures them- 
selves appear to be composed with great 
care, and contain much useful instruction 
and affectionate and earnest exhortation ; 
and, all of them being connected with 
some portion of the sacred history, are 
well calculated to excite and detain atten- 
tion. The Warning of Pilate, the Signs 
of our Lord’s Presence, and the Remedy 
for anxious Thoughts, are among those 
with the excellence of which we were 
deeply struck, where all are worthy of 
praise, and, being once read, will be read 
again, 
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The. Book of Thought. 2 vols.—This 
work consists of a selection of ‘‘ Passages 
from various writers relating to Religion, 
Morals, Manners, and Characters,” noted 
down, ijn .the reading of a literary and 
studious..man, The only fault we find 
with it is, that the author has so seldom 
quoted his authorities; we presume he 
often copied out the extract, and forgot 
the book from which it was taken, Yet 
the name of an author seems to awaken 
attention, to excite curiosity, and often to 
lead to a further perusal of his writings. 
As books have so multiplied that to select 
is difficult, and to read all impossible and 
useless, such selections as these, if made 
with judgment and taste, are very. desi- 
rable; and we think they will grow in 
favour with the public, and become more 
numerous. If placed in classes, as to sub- 
jects and dates, they might be made some- 
thing far higher in their purpose than 
merely to afford an hour’s agreeable 
reading. 





The French Prompter of Mons. Le 
Page, arranged in the Dictionary form, is 
likely to become as popular as his other 
excellent works; for such a manual will 
never be a useless companion, even when 


the language is supposed to be acquired. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

June 14. This day was the Commemo- 
ration of Founders. The Bishops of Win- 
chester, St. Asaph, and Oxford, were pre- 
sent, The honorary degree of D.D. was 
eonferred on the Right Rev. G, J. T. 
Spencer, of Univ. coll. Bishop of Madras ; 
the Rev. Augustus Short, M.A. of Christ- 
church, Bishop designate of Adelaide, 
South Australia; and the Rev.Robert Gray, 
M.A., of Univ. coll. Bishop designate of 
Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope; and 
the degree of D.C.L. on Gen. Sir Pere- 
grine Maitland, G.C.B. late Governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope; and on Henry 
Herbert Southey, M.D., F.R.S., Phy- 
sician in Ordinary to his late Majesty 
King George IV. The Rev. Charles 
Perry, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, Bishop designate of 
Melbourne, Australia, was also admitted 
ad eundem gradum. The Creweian ora- 
tion was delivered by the Rev. W. Jacob- 
son, Public Orator. His observations 


were principally allusive to the foundation 





of Sir Robert Taylor, and the galleries of 
art recently erected from. the funds of Dr. 
Randolph, assisted by the munificence of 
the university. The prize compositions 
were afterwards recited in their, usual 
order. 

The Chancellor’s Prizes have been 
adjudged as follow : viz. 

Latin Verse-—‘ Turris Londinensis,’’ 
Jobe Conington, B.A. Fellow of, Univers 
sity. r 

English Essay.—‘ The Political and 
Social Benefits of the Reformation in 
England.’’? Golden Smith, B.A. Stowell 
Fellow of University. 

Latin Essay.—‘* Quatenus. Reipublicse 
intersit, ut Jurisprudentia Romanorum 
inter litteras yi humaniores —“ pros 
ponatur.”* Edwin Palmer, B.A...Fellow 
of Balliol. — 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize for English 
Verse.—‘‘ Prince Charles Edward, after 
the Battle of Culloden.’’ John Adams, 
Commoner of Magdalen Hall. 

Dr. Ellerton’s Theological Essay on 
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“The Importance of the Translation of 
the Holy Scriptures’ has been awarded 
to John William Burgon, B.A. Fellow of 


Oriel; and Mrs. Denyer's Einibae Si 
Essay, the subject “‘ Preedestinationis et 
Electionis nostre in Christo pia conside- 
ratio dulcissuavis etineffabilis consolationis 
plena est vere piis,’”’ has been adjudged 'to 
the Rev. William Jackson, M.A. of Queén’s 
College. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The Porson Prize, for the best transla- 
tion of an extract from one of our great 
poets into Greek verse, has been adjudged 
to Mr. G. J. Gill, of Emmanael College. 
This prize was gained by Mr. Gill last 
year also. 

The Chancellor’s gold medal, for the 
best English poem, was awarded to Henry 
Day, of Trinity Hall; subject, ‘‘ Sir 
Thomas More.’’ 

The Camden medal for Latin hexameter 
verse was awarded to James Camper 
Wright, of King’s College ; subject, ‘* Ec« 
clesia Cathedralis nuper apud Indos ex- 
structa.” 

Sir Wm. Browne’s medals have beeu 

as follow :-— 

Greek Ode.—B, F. Westcott, Trinity. 

*¢ Pericles Moriens.”’ 

Latin Qde.—D. J. Vaughan, Trinity. 
Subject—“ Collegium S.S. Trinitatis apud 
Cantabrigienses jam trecentissimum annum 
agens.”’ 

Epigrams.—D. J. Vaughan, Trinity. 
Subjects—Greek, QHovpevds re kal OOGv; 
Latin, ‘‘ Sui lena Natura.”’ 





THE PARKER SOCIETY. 

At the recent ansiversary of this Society 
it was announced that the books which 
will be next issued to the subscribers are 
the remaining volumes of the Works of 
Bishops Jewel and Hooper—Bullinger’s 
Decades—Queen Elizabeth’s Liturgies and 
Occasional Services—some valuable un- 
published Letters—and Archbishop Par- 
ker’s Correspondence. These will pro- 
bably be followed by the Reformatio Le- 
gum lesiasticarum, drawn up under 
Archbishop Cranmer’s authority—Dr. 
Olde’s Acquittal of the Church of Eng- 
land reformed, from the charge of heresy 
—the conference of Rainoldes with Hart 
—the ‘important works of Archbishop 
Whitgift, Dean Nowell, and Bishop 
Cooper—with Rogers on the Thirty-nine 
Articles—and various sermons and trea- 
tises of the Bishops and Divines by whose 
authority the present formularies of the 
Church were first put forth and sanctioned. 
The report shewed that the income and 
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expenditure of the last year had each been 
about 6,8007. 





THE LONDON LIBRARY. 

May 29. The sixth annual meeting of 
the subscribers of this institution was held 
in St. James’s-square, Lord Lyttelton in 
the chair. During the year just closed, 
112 new names have been added to the 
list, being an increase of seven in number, 
and of income of upwards of 2007. beyond 
those of the previous year. The aggre. 
gate number of members on the Ist of 
May was 720 annual, and 115 life. The 
funds of the year have been rather heavily 
drawn upon by the expenses of removal 
to the present premises in St. James’s- 
square; but the whole, including the ad- 
vance of 3007. made by the Society’s 
bankers, have been paid off. Very con- 
siderable and important additions have 
been made to the library, which at pre- 
sent numbers more than 30,000 volumes, 
The circulation of books during the year 
was 33,643, an increase of about 6,000 
over the previous. The receipts were 
2,9117. 19s. 10d., and the expenditure 
2,7901. 19s. 9d., leaving a balance in hand 
of 1217, Os. 1d. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 

April 29. At the anniversary meeting 
of this Society, the President, Henry 
Hallam, esq. took the chair, and delivered 
an address, in which, after commemorating 
the deceased members, Mr. Sharon Tur- 
ner, Dr. Bostock, and the Rev. James 
Parsons, B.D. he made the following re« 
marks on the proceedings of the Society 
during the past year :— 

‘*The inquisitive spirit of Europe has 
turned of late years with a continually 
increasing ardour towards the ancient 
history of nations long regarded with an 
indefinite or mysterious veneration, but 
surrendered in general to the domain of 
uncertain tradition or speculative hypo- 
thesis. The great discoveries to which 
Young led the way, which Champollion 
brought to light, and which have been 
successfully followed up by later inquiries, 
have set out, as it were, by metes or 
bounds, the waste lands of primeval his- 
tory, and established not only determinate 
truth, but even chronological exactness, 
over many centuries of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion. Nor are there wanting the strong- 
est reasons to believe that a monarchy 
hardly less renowned than the Egyptian, 
and, if possible, still less within the 
limits of certain knowledge, that of 
Assyria, will be brought before our eyes 
in a far more definite outline than the 
dim shadows which have hitherto enve- 
loped it permit us yet to perceive. It has 
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been of late a favourite object with our 
own contributors to illustrate Egyptian 
antiquity. In comparison with the reve- 
lations of those primitive ages which the 
monuments of Egypt have made under 
the hands of acute and laborious men, 
the petty illustrations of Greek archeology, 
which remain as the gleanings of a vast 
harvest, valuable as we may justly think 
them in themselves, sink into relative in- 
significance. We cannot therefore, in my 
judgment, regret in the slightest degree, 
that Hellas has, for the time at least, 
given way to the parent, as some would 
say, of its civilization, its arts, and its 
philosophy,—to a land at least in which 
these flourished at a much earlier era than 
in Greece. 

“A zealous investigator of Egyptian 
antiquity, whom we have this year had 
the pleasure to enrol among our Fellows, 
Mr. Birch, has communicated several 
Papers, which we may with confidence 
expect to be the forerunners of a series, 
not less creditable to the Society, than 
important to that department of literature. 
One of these discusses the early relations 
of Ethiopia, that is, Nubia, with the 
Egyptian monarchy. The conquest of 
the former country has been traced to the 
twelfth dynasty by Dr. Lepsius, the inde- 
fatigable traveller, who has well repaid 
the liberality of an enlightened Govern- 
ment by the successful result of his local 
investigations. But it seems to have 
been under the eighteenth dynasty, with 
which we are better acquainted, that the 
repeated victories over the black races of 
Ethiopia are recorded in monuments. 
And these, under Sethos I., the second 
king of the nineteenth dynasty, appear to 
have extended very far to the southward, 
even into the heart of Abyssinia. 

‘*A still more interesting inquiry with 
respect to the palmy age of the Pharaohs 
is the extent of their Asiatic conquests. 
Mr. Birch has communicated to us a 
translation of the statistical Tablet of 
Karnak, now in the Louvre. This in- 
scription was published in the Hierogly- 

hics of Dr. Young, by this Society, and 
2 been re-published by Dr. Lepsius. It 
records the victories of Thothmes I. and 
II. ; in particular the tributes of the con- 
quered nations. The learned contributor 
of this Paper entertains scarcely a doubt 
that this is either the actual inscription, 
which, as Tacitus informs us, was read by 
the Egyptian priests to Germanicus, or a 
copy of asimilar nature. But this well- 
known passage refers the conquests to 
Ramses. Mr. Birch has endeavoured to 
obviate this objection. It is an import- 
ant circumstance, that Tacitus mentions 
the — and Scythians among the 
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nations recorded to have yielded to the 
Egyptian monarch ; and Mr. Birch finds 
the name of the Oxus on this tablet. 
This, as is well known, is one of the 
great problems in primeeval history which 
are- yet to be resolved. Several of 
our decipherers of Egyptian monuments 
confine the successes of the eminent sove- 
reigns who carried their arms into Asia, 
to Mesopotamia and the adjacent coun- 
tries. Nineveh is read by Mr. Birch on 
this tablet; brt Nineveh lies on the 
Tigris, and though its temporary subju- 
gation, if so it were, would be a remark- 
able circumstance, it would not necessarily 
involve that of the eastern provinces of 
the Assyrian monarchy. It is therefore 
rather at first a startling hypothesis that 
the Bactrians, and even the natives of 
Turkestan, who are generally meant by 
Scythians, were at any time reduced into 
subjection by armies proceeding from the 
Nile ; and some, as I have intimated, are 
disposed to reject this interpretation. It 
is, however, supported not only by the 
authority of many persons conversant with 
the Egyptian characters, but by the pas- 
sage in Tacitus above mentioned; and 
still more forcibly by the appearance of 
animals among the tributes of the van- 
quished nations unknown to Western 
Asia, the elephant and the zebu. As no 
facts can be more important in Egyptian 
history than those which relate to these 
early expeditions, in as much as they bear 
not only on that, but upon Asiatic anti- 
quity, it is greatly to be desired that the 
great question, whether at any time the 
armies of the Pharaohs were engaged in 
war on the borders of the Oxus, should 
be finally decided. This hope is now per- 
haps more likely to be realised than when 
the difficulty first arose. Though we 
have not, in this Society, any direct con- 
nection with those who have explored the 
ruins of Nineveh, and compelled a lan- 
guage as unknown as that of Egypt, and 
characters not less difficult, to render up 
their secrets, we must not only regard 
them with sympathising interest, but 
from them may venture to hope for some 
additional illustrations of the annals of 
the Nile. This indeed must depend upon 
what has been thought a disputable ques- 
tion,—whether the Assyrian records, 
lately discovered and partially deciphered, 
extend back to a very remote antiquity, or 
are confined to that later and more noto- 
rious period, co-incident with the Jewish 
history, under the victorious dynasty of 
Sennacherib and Esar-haddon. But it is 
certainly known that Major Rawlinson 
and Mr. Layard, to whose enterprise and 
ingenuity we are mainly indebted, conceive 
themselves to have retrieved at Nimroud 
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the succession of a long series of,.mo- 
narchs, not less than twelye.in. regular 
order, belonging to the earlier race) of 
Assyria, who must have been co-existent 
with the eighteenth dynasty of Egypt. 
The city of Nineveh, as. has been. above 
mentioned, appears on the Karnak tablet, 
so that some mention of these wars.may 
reasonably be expected, possible asiit may 
be that they will be commemorated with 
less regard to the glory of Egypt, 

‘*T do not enter upon shorter or less 
important communications, during - the 
past year, on Egyptian antiquity.. That 
of Greece, though less prominent, has not 
passed without regard. We are indebted 
again to Mr. Colquhoun for the transla- 
tion of a Paper by the late Dr. Ulrichs, 
whose investigation of the Homeric Ilium 
was last year communicated to the Society, 
through the same channel. A far less 
uncertain topography, as it might seem, 
is the subject of his later inquiry, It 
relates to the harbours of Athens, in ascer- 
taining which, we have the assistance of 
ancient writers to guide our observations 
of the locality. Dr. Ulrichs has adopted 
an hypothesis not conformable, as he 
admits, to that which high authorities 
have /laid down. It principally consists 
in placing the Phalerum, the most ancient 
sea-port. of Athens, at Hagios Georgios, 
where Cape Colias has. hitherto been sup- 
posed. to have been situated, and conse- 
quently at a considerable distance from 
the. Pirsens. 

**Mr. Bonomi, in a short note on the 
Budrim Marbles, expresses his confident 
opinion, concarring in this with Mr. 
Hamilton, that we possess in them some 
of the figures executed for the tomb of 
Mausolus ; the vigour of movement and 
excellence of workmanship being such as 
indicates the most eminent sculptors. 

‘‘ Mr. Burgon has directed his attention 
to some’ curious fragments of vases; and 
has come to the conclusion that they be- 
long to a very remote age, even that of 
the heroic times;—from 1200 to 1000 
ace.ioiSuchi an inference he draws from 
their being found ia connection with mo- 
numents: of Cyclopean architecture, and 
from: ‘the improbability that fictile utensils, 
when: once buried in the earth, should be 
wholly destroyed, considering their inde- 
-structibility: by natural-agents. This hy- 
pothesis: would lead us to think more 
highly ‘of the early ages of Greece, than 
many at/present) might be inclined to do.” 

Notwithstanding the reduction of the 
terms of subscription, this Society has not 
materially increased in numbers. Ten 
members have been elected during the 
past year, whilst four have been lost by 
death. From a judgment given by the 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXVIII. 
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Vice-Chancellor of England on the 11th 
Feb. it is feared that the value of the be- 
quest of 5000/. made to the Society by 
the late Rev. Dr. Richards willbe reduced 
one-half. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 24. This was the Anniversary 
Meeting, the President, Lord Colchester, 
in the chair.. The report stated that the 
Society at present’ consists of 672 mem- 
bers ; besides 89 ‘foreign and°22 corre- 
sponding members. ‘The accessions to 
the library during the past year consist of 
344 books ‘and pamphlets ; besides maps, 
charts, atlases, &c. The gold medals 
were. presented to Capt. Charles Sturt, 
and Dr. Ludwig Leichardt : to the former 
for his expedition from Adelaide, by Hard- 
ley’s Ponds southwards, into the interior ; 
to the latter for his overland expedition 
from Darling Downs to Port Essington. 
Lord Colchester, in retiring from the Pre- 
sident’s chair, announced that the election 
of President for the next two years had 
fallen unanimously on W. Hamilton, €sq. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY. 

June 7. The first annual meeting was 
held at the College, Hanover-square, B. 
B. Cabbell, esq. M.P. in the chair. The 
report of the Council announced the com- 
pletion of the laboratories, and the success 
of the Institution. The number of stu- 
dents at present in the college was stated 
at 38,—making 147 from its establish- 
ment. A member of the college, it was 
said, had expressed his intention, as soon 
as the institution was free from debt, to 
invest the sum of 1000/. as a premium for 
discoveries in chemistry effected therein. 
Two offers had also been made of dona- 
tions to the amount of 100/. respectively, 
for the purpose of raising in each case 
1000/. as soon as other persons would 
come forward to complete the sums. Dr. 
Hoffman’s report announced that the 
total receipts of the Institution last year, 
including the previous balance, amounted 
to 6,846/. 7s.;—out of which a present 
balance remained of 622/. 18s. 7d. Some 
conversation took place on the subject of 
the 10007. which it was proposed to in- 
vest as a prize for chemical discoveries ; 
during which Mr. Blakemore, M.P. (who 
was understood to be the donor) explained 
that the premium was to be offered in 
particular for the discovery of any meaus 
which should render iron, when applied 
to all ordinary purposes, as little liable to 
rust or corrode as copper. 
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ARCHITECTURE ATTHE ROYALACADEMY. 

The present exhibition we are pleased 
to see distinguished by the number as well 
as the general excellence of the ecclesi- 
astical subjects. The confined space, and 
the intrusion of portraits and anomalous 
subjects, are still grounds of complaint ; 
but, if the exhibition continues to improve 
in the number and excellence of this de- 
partment, we may confidently hope to see 
an amendment in the mode of exhibiting 
them. The following subjects appeared 
to us most worthy of attention. 

1088. The Chancel of the New Church 
at Honiton. C. Fowler.—This design is far 
behind the present age; it is a polygonal 
apse, in the usual style of modern imitations 
of Norman architecture. The pulpit of 
stone, placed exactly in the front of the 
altar, appears more like a huge font; and 
certainly as this position, once so com- 
mon, is now so invariably avoided, it is a 
matter of surprise that any architect 
should place himself so far in the rear of 
the present improved state of church 
building. Twenty years ago he might 
have pleaded precedent for this unsightly 
arrangement ; it will not avail now. 

1102. South-east view of Portswood 
Church, near Southampton, as erected 
From the design of R. and J.A. Brandon.— 
The design shews a plain and unassuming 
example of acountry church, consisting 
of anave, aisles, and chancel, a tower at the 
east end of the south aisle, crowned with 
a shingled spire. The roofs are of high 
pitch ; the nave has a clerestory of cus- 
pated circular windows. The peculiar 
position of the tower, we apprehend, was 
induced by some local peculiarity in the 
site. 

1107. North-east view of West Wick- 
ham Church, as rebuilt from the design 
of Whichead and Son.—We could scarcely 
recognise an edifice long familiar to us in 
this view, which is seen from the north- 
east. To this side of the church has 
been added a transept and sacristy, which, 
as they keep up the general style of the 
architecture of the building, and, we ap- 
prehend, were erected to meet the wants of 
the parish, are not to becensured. Great 
part of the old structure has been pre- 
served, and in the additions the original 
design is but little interfered with, We 
have heard that the beautiful glass has 
been carefully preserved. 

1116. St. Andrew’s Church, Welis- 
street, Oxford-street. J. R. Hamilton.— 
This is a view of the west front of a newly 
erected church, of great merit. It is the 


sole point of view in which the exterior 


canbe seen. The present may rank 
among the best churches recently built, 
and it owes much of its merit to the atten- 
tion which has been paid to ecclesiastical 
propriety in the design and arrangement. 
The tower is situated at the west end of 
the south aisle, and is surmounted by a 
spire of excellent proportions. It, how- 
ever, appears somewhat too early for the 
style of the main structure, which may 
perhaps be occasioned by the absence of 
crockets (omitted, we apprehend, on the 
score of economy). On the whole, this 
is a striking church, and holds a high 
rank among the productions of the day. 

1119. Pennant Church, Montgomery- 
shire. G. P. Lamb.—A church of early- 
English architecture, with a nave large 
in proportion to the chancel, and having 
an exaggerated bell-gable erected over the 
south porch. The simplicity of the de- 
sign is injured by an attempt to give a 
greater degree of effect to a structure of 
small dimensions than is warranted by the 
size of the edifice. 

1120. Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight. T. Hellyer.—The 
church consists of a nave and aisles, with 
separate roofs of good pitch, the nave 
a small degree raised in elevation ; at the 
west end is a tower with spire, the latter 
too much crowded with spire lights. The 
drawing does not shew whether there is 
achancel or not. We should judge the 
arrangement of the plan has been adopted 
from the choir of the Temple church. 
The architecture is plain, and the entire 
design, if it had been executed some 
years back, would have been deemed a 
very superior structure. The church 
architecture of the present day is much 
in advance of this design. 

1140. New Church to be erected at 
Rossendale, Lancashire. J. Clarke.—A 
cruciform Norman structure, with central 
tower, having an octangular stairease turret 
attached to it ; the chancel terminates with 
an apse, and the tower is capped with a 
low pyramidal roof, always a good finish 
for a tower. The drawing does not shew 
detail, but the windows, especially in the 
transept, appear to be well introduced; and 
the finish of the tower, equally with the size 
ofthe chancel, are good features of the 
peculiar style which has been adopted, a 
style admirably suited for the smaller class 
of churches in rural districts, as this ap- 
pears to be, 

1170. Interior of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Bembridge, Isle of Wight. 
J. Hellyer.—This church is in the style 
of early-English architecture; it consists 
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of a nave, south aisle, and chancel ; and, 
what we trust is not a mere embellish- 
ment of the drawing, a screen of oak, sur- 
mounted by a cross, appears to separate 
the chancel fromthe nave. The roof is of 
open timber work, composed of trussed 
rafters ; and the entire design, from the 
excellence of its architectural character, 
may be regarded as a superior example of 
church architecture. 

1171. New Church, Salton Waldron, 
near Shaftesbury. G. Alexander.—This 
edifice consists of nave, aisles, and chan- 
cel, and a west tower and spire. The 
architecture is perpendicular, as, we be- 
lieve, Mr. Alexander’s designs generally 
are ; the roofs are of good pitch, and the 
design exhibits good features. 

1187. North-west view of Battersea 
New Church, now erecting, from the 
designs of Lee and Bury. J. Bury. 

1188. Interior of same.— An important 
structure, apparently of large dimensions, 
in the decorated style; the tracery is 
foliated, but late. Ht consists of a chancel, 
nave and aisles, with transept to aisles, 
The tower is at the south-west angle of 
the nave, and is surmounted with a spire, 
having spire lights of rather a florid cha- 
racter. The interior is very effective ; 
the arches spring from octagonal columns, 
the roof is open timber-work, the trusses 
composed of arched braces, beneath a 
collar, The organ appears to be placed 
in a chamber situate within the lower 
story of the tower. The font is octagonal, 
panneled, and raised ona platform ; below 
the strings and round the arches are 
painted inscriptions in illuminated charac- 
ters, and also at the font and other parts. 
The structure may, upon the whole, be 
regarded as a superior specimen of modern 
church architecture. 

1286. Christ Church, Bermondsey, now 
erecting by G. Alien and W. B. Hays, 
From the designs of W. B. Hays.—A 
Norman structure in the modern accepta- 
tion of the word, consisting of a nave 
with aisles, and a tower and spire at the 
north-west angle of the nave. The inte- 
rior shews lofty and slender columns with 
Norman caps, rather awkward-looking 
imitations of the older examples, which 
the designers do not appear to have re- 
collected are generally short and thick, 
circumstances which render them incon- 
venient when side galleries are designed, 
as in this structure; therefore, and for the 
accommodation of these excrescences, the 
modern Norman attenuated pillar has 
been invented. The roof is of open tim- 
ber, and is the only good feature about the 
design, 

(To be continued.) 
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INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

April 26, W. Tite, esq. V.P. in the 
chair. 

A letter was read, from M. de Prangey, 
of Paris, accompanying some works on 
Moorish architecture, and in which he gave 
a description of the ancient sculptured 
fragments from Nineveh, and a collection 
of casts from others at Persepolis, lately 
arrived in the French capital. 

A communication was read from Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson, accompanying a 
drawing made by him of the fallen ‘‘ Tus- 
can Column,’’ at Baalbek. 

A paper by C. Varley, esq. ‘On a 
Method of Ventilating Rooms for Large 
Assemblies,’ and also one ‘ On preventing 
the Emission of Noxious Effluvia from 
the Sewers into the Streets,’ were read. 

May 3. W. Tite, esq. V.P. in the chair, 
—The following office-bearers were elected 
for the ensuing year :—President, Earl de 
Grey; Vice Presidents, S. “Angell, C. 
Fowler, and A. Poynter, esqs. ; Honorary 
Secretaries, G. Bailey and J. J. Scholes, 
esqs.; Honorary Secretary for Foreign 
Correspondence, T. Li. Donaldson, esq. ; 
Ordinary Members of the Council, G. 
Alexander, H. Ashton, C. Barry, D. Bran- 
don, R. D. Chantrell, T. L. Donaldson, 
J. B. Gardiner, E. J. Anson, jun., G. 
Pownall, and J. Woolley, esqs. ; Auditors, 
C. Mayhew and T. Meyer, esqs. ; Hon- 
orary Solicitor, W. L. Donaldson, esq. ; 
Treasurer, Sir W. R. Farquhar. 

May 17. Earl de Grey, President, in 
the chair, who presented to J. W. Pap- 
worth, Fellow, the Medal of the Institute 
for his essay ‘ On the Adaptation and Mo- 
dification of the Orders of the Greeks by 
the Romans and Moderns ;’ and to James 
Bell, the Medal of Merit for his essay on 
the same subject. 

The Rev. Prof. Willis read a paper ‘ On 
the Successive Construction and History 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, from Constantine downwards.’ 
After alluding generally to the holy places 
visited by the pilgrims and grouped 
together within the walls of the church, 
and the buildings immediately connected 
with it, he proceeded to give a brief history 
of the successive destructions and re- 
constructions of the church from its 
original foundation by the Emperor Con- 
stantine to the time of its being rebuilt 
after the fire in 1808. He then described 
the building as it existed when the Cru- 
saders were driven out of Jerusalem; and 
by analyzing and comparing the numerous 
pilgrim writers of the’ Middle Ages, en- 
deavoured to show the nature of the 
additions which the Crusaders had made, 
—and finally the probable plan of the 
original Basilica of Constantine, The 
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principal authorities quoted were Bernar- 
dino and Zuallardo for the Crusaders’ 
Church; and Seewulf for the building as 
it existed immediately before the Cru- 
saders began their additions. Prof. Willis 
also gave his own translation of Eusebius’s 
account of the church, as built by Con- 
stantine; and exhibited plans made ac- 
cording to these several descriptions, 
showing the different states of the building; 
those portions being tinted the same colour 
in each plan which appear to have retained 
their original position during the suc- 
cessive ages that have elapsed since the 
construction of the first commemorative 
edifice on the holy site. A model of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre was ex- 
hibited, by favour of Mr. Johns. 

May 31. C.‘Fowler, esq. V.P. in the 
chair. A Marble from Pompeii, sculptured 
in relief on both sides, and having pivot 
holes in the top and bottom edges, was 
exhibited by Mr. E. Brown, who supposes 
it to have been used as a window, or to 
close an aperture. 

Mr. J. G. Crace read an account of the 
Palaces of Blois and Chambord, with 
illustrations of the Renaissance style of 
art from those buildings. The Palace of 
Blois stands on the site of a Roman camp, 
and possesses remains of very considerable 
antiquity. It passed into the hands of the 
De Chatillons about 1292, and was sold 
by that family to the Duke of Orleans, 
who took possession in 1397. Their de- 
scendant became Louis the Twelfth. It 
was bestowed on Gaston d’Orleans by 
Louis the Thirteenth, and after his death, 
it became again the property of the 
Crown. The palace forms an irregular 
quadrangle, of which the south side was 
built by the old Dukes of Orleans, the 
east by Louis the Twelfth, the north by 
Francis the First, and the west by Gaston 
d’Orleans. All these are of different styles 
of architecture, the early domestic 
Gothic, the flamboyant or enriched, the 
Renaissance of Francis the First, and the 
Franco-Italian of Mansard. Mr. Crace 
particularly directed attention to the 
eastern side, —on the centre front of which 
the canopied recess over the archway was 
remarked as a beautiful example of the 
style: and illustrations of this and the 
staircase were given. A description of 
the interior as it appeared during the time 
of Louis the Twelfth was quoted from the 
writings of a chronicler of the time. The 
famous Salle des Etats, situate on the 
north-east angle of the building, was fully 
described, and an account given of the 
meeting of the States therein during the 
time of Henry the Third. It was, haw- 
ever, to the Renaissance building of Francis 
the First that the author principally di- 
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rected attention, alluding to the carving 
and other embellishments that adorn the 
exterior, especially the external staircase in 
the court. Of the north front, looking 
from the court, he also spoke highly ; and 
particularly mentioned the colouring of 
the window recesses, as throwing out the 
architectural details with much effect. 
He then proceeded to describe the Palace 
of Chambord, situated about four leagues 
from Blois, and one of the most curious 
and interesting palaces in France,—sup- 
posed to have been designed by Pri- 
maticcio. It exhibits in its details the 
imaginative mind of an artist, rather than 
the practical science of an architect. The 
roof, with its forest of towers, studded in 
every direction with niches, columns, 
pilasters, gabels, &c., and crowned with 
the cupola of the grand staircase, which 
rises above all the rest, forms a picturesque 
ensemble; and the various noble apart- 
ments in the interior, and the grand dou- 
ble staircase, though all suffering from the 
application of whitewash, still possess 
powerful attractions for the lover of Re- 
naissance Art. 

June 14. Ambrose Poynter, esq. V.P. 
in the chair. 

A communication was read from A. H. 
Layard, esq. relative to further dis- 
coveries made by him at Nimroud ; par- 
ticularly as to the fact of the employment 
of colour by the ancient Assyrians in the 
embellishment of their architecture and 
sculpture ; describing the mode of con- 
struction adopted, and stating that it had 
been satisfactorily ascertained that the 
buildings recently brought to light are of 
various epochs; and expressing an opi- 
nion that some of those at Nimroud are of 
much more remote antiquiry than those at 
Khorsabad, and probably of the age of 
Ninus or Semiramis. 

‘On the Geometric System applied by 
the Medieval Architects to the propor- 
tions of their Ecclesiastical Structures,’ by 
R. D. Chantrell, esq.—The chief object of 
the paper was to prove that in all the 
medieval structures a general principle 
of the most perfect and beautiful propor- 
tion pervades the design, and may be re- 
cognized by the scientific observer. This 
system must be adopted by the modern 
architect in order to produce the same suc- 
cessful results. That some general princi- 
ple of composition had been adopted by 
the medizeval architects is an opinion that 
has been entertained by various individuals 
for many years past ; and attempts have 
been made by Kerrich, Essex, Browne, 
and others to develope it. Their en- 
deavours have been attended with various 
degrees of success ; but according to the 
author of the paper no one but himself bas 
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succeeded in discovering the true principle 
capable of uniform application. Mr. 
Chantrell exhibited a number of plans and 
other diagrams in elucidation of his 
theory ; and without which it would be 
impracticable to convey an adequate idea 
of the system. 

Models of a new kind of brick invented 
by Mr. Merrell, of Woodbridge, were 
exhibited and explained. The bricks are 
so shaped as to form internal channels for 
the passage of air, and consequently pro- 
duce a thorough ventilation of the wall. 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 5. The Report of the Com- 
mittee stated that their attention had been 
principally directed to the selection of 
designs for sepulchral monuments in 
churchyards, and to the provision of 
painted glass for the new east window of 
Dorchester church; and that the Hon. 
G. F. Boyle had been appointed Secretary 
in the room of Mr. Lowe, who has left 
Oxford. 

The Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. Vice-Pre- 
sident, delivered a lecture on the corrup- 
tion of Greek architecture preparatory to 
the introduction of Gothic. 

May 26. The Report of the Com- 
mittee chiefly commented on the presents 
received, which were unusually numerous, 
including a large number of impressions 
of brasses, both ancient and modern. It 
wasalso stated that Mr. E. A.H. Lechmere, 
of Christ Church, had been elected to the 
place on the committee rendered vacant 
by the election of the Hon. G. F. Boyle, 
as Secretary. 

The President then read a communica- 
tion from J. H. Markland, esq. Corre- 
sponding Secretary, on several peculiari- 
ties in the Abbey Church of Bath, espe- 
cially the remains of pillars of earlier 
date at the east end, which, from the 
numerous fragments of Roman antiquity 
found in the city, have been often attri- 
buted to that people, but which heshowed 
should rather be considered as fragments 
of one of the two Romanesque cathedrals, 
bearing date respectively 1088 and 1140, 
which preceded the present building. 
Mr. Markland mentioned the works in 
the abbey in 1833, which, although 
they took place before church arrange- 
ment was understood, and consequently 
were open to objection on that score, 
satisfactorily supplanted in many parts 
work of bad character, and brought to light 
several concealed features of antiquity. 

Mr. Markland also laid before the 
Meeting a drawing of. the interior of the 
west end of Swainswick church, Somer- 
setshire, into the body of which the 
piers supporting the tower are, as it 
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were, protruded: one pillar is wholly 
insulated. Similar instances of this, 
which has been termed “a beauty of 
unfrequent occurrence,’”? may be found 
in the churches of Little Addington, 
Northamptonshire, and Nun Monkton, 
Yorkshire. 

Mr. Lechmere exhibited some drawings 
of stained glass remaining in the Priory 
church of Great Malvern, which, when 
perfect, represented King Henry VII. 
and his Queen, Prince Arthur, Sir Regi- 
nald Bray, Sir John Savage, and Sir 
Thomas Lovell. The inscription beneath, 
as being erected during the lifetime of 
the persons commemorated, commences 
with ‘‘ Orate pro bone statu’’ instead of 
‘¢ Orate pro animabus.’’ The only figures 
remaining in a perfect state are those of 
the Prince and Sir Reginald Bray, who 
are both represented kneeling at low desks, 
which are usually called faldstools, and 
have been figured as such, though Mr. 
Lechmere expressed some doubt as to 
that being their correct designation. 
(These are engraved in Carter’s Ancient 
Sculpture and Painting.) 

The Rev. Henry Thompson, M.A. 
Corresponding Secretary, read a paper 
on the parish church of Wrington, So- 
merset, one of the finest village churches 
in England, and an admirable example of 
the rich and elegant style of Perpendicu- 
lar prevalent in that county. The tower 
especially, is, perhaps, unsurpassed for 
harmony of composition and delicacy 
of detail, The manor and church of 
Wrington being formerly dependencies of 
the abbey of Glastonbury, there can be 
little doubt but that the present fabric is 
owing to the munificence of that house. 
The exact date is uncertain; but from 
traces of an earlier roof remaining against 
the tower within, it would seem that the 
latter was built before the present nave. 
The chancel is, for the most part, a relic 
of an earlier building, and is much in- 
ferior in size and richness. The east 
window is transition decorated, from 
geometrical to flowing tracery. 

Mr. Freeman made some remarks 
corroborating Mr. Thompson’s statement 
on the great merit of Wrington church, 
with which he was well acquainted. He 
alluded to other Somersetshire churches, 
which were much spoiled by the retention 
of the smaller and earlier chancels, in- 
stancing Gatton, where the effect of a 
most lofty and magnificent nave is much 
deteriorated by the low arches of a pre- 
ceding building remaining under the cen- 
tral tower. This church was remarkable 
for a west front far surpassing the usual 
parochial model, even when the church is 
large and of the cross form, 
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Mr. Lucas exhibited his models of the 
proposed restoration of William of Wyke- 
ham’s monument. Considerable diffi- 
culty had been experienced in ascertain- 
ing how to supply the loss of some of 
the figures in the niches around the sides 
of the tomb; he had at length inserted 
angels bearing shields. The models are 
painted and gilded. 





RESTORATION OF ST. JOHN’S GATE. 

On the 14th June the Council of the 
College of ‘‘ Freemasons of the Church” 
gave a conversazione, to which admission 
was obtained by a payment, to be applied 
towards the restoration of St. John’s Gate, 
Clerkenwell. The rooms were crowded, 
and Sir Walter James, Bart. took the 
chair. 

Mr. J. Wykeham Archer addressed 
the meeting at some length, in a discourse 
relative to the object of the assembly. He 
likewise explained the general objects and 
pretensions of the Architectural College 
of Freemasons of the Church, describing 
the title adopted by the society as one 
not intended to express any conformity 
with the general body of freemasons, but 
rather as indicative of the professed views 
of the college, viz., the recovery, mainte- 
nance, and furtherance of the free princi- 
ples and practice of architecture ; such 
having been, in their opinion, the princi- 
ples of the early fraternities so designated, 
and who by their labours, under the au- 
thority of the Pope, and according to the 
resolutions of a Council held for the pur- 
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pose in the 13th century, introduced a 
general and uniform change and improve- 
ment into the system of ecclesiastical 
architecture, from which resulted the 
early Pointed Style, a style perfect and 
beautiful in a scientific and artistic view, 
and peculiarly appropriate in its applica. 
tion to the spirit of the Christian faith. 
It was likewise stated, that, in addition to 
the above views, the Freemasons of the 
Church made it an object of their exer- 
tions to preserve, and, if necessary, to 
effect the restoration of such architectural 
remains of antiquity as might be threat- 
ened with demolition unnecessarily, or 
should be endangered by decay, or, 
through neglect or local circumstances, 
have become inaccessible to the public. 
Hence their efforts towards the restora- 
tion of the gate of the Knights Hospi- 
tallers, in Clerkenwell, which was ordered, 
in accordance with the directions of the 
Street Improvement Act, either to be 
demolished entirely, or, as an alternative, 
to be covered over with compo. 

- Therecovery, progress,and present hope- 
ful aspect of the gate were described, and 
a strong appeal was made for an extension 
of the necessary means. The lecturer 
then proceeded to give a summary of the 
history of the Priory of St. John, and of 
those other circumstances which render 
the Gate-house interesting. A further 
subscription of 10/. 10s. on the part of 
Messrs. Reid was announced, 3/. 3s. from 
Sir Walter James, and, in addition to other 
subscriptions, several pounds were pro- 
cured by the sale of tickets, 
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April 29. Henry Hallam, esq. Vice- 
President.—The Earl of Ellesmere was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

.J. G. Teed, esq. Q.C. exhibited an 
ancient manuscript of Domestic Recipes, 
of about the year 1377. 

George Grant Francis, esq. F.S.A. exhi- 
bited the moulds and casts of three Roman 
inscriptions on astone discovered lately at 
Port Talbot, near Aberavon, in Glamor- 
ganshire. The most legible of these bears 
the following, in uncial characters :— 


@ 4 
n 


N 
Vv 
(Imperator Cesar Marcus Antonius 
Gordianus Augustus. ) 


Dr, Bromet, F.S.A. communicated a 
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further explanation of the monument at 
Gavr’ Innis, in Britany, together with 
some rubbings from those of its sculp- 
tured stones which he considered the most 
interesting. A remarkable peculiarity in 
this monument consists in the interior 
faces of several of its component stones 
being engraved with concentric curves re- 
sembling eels or serpents ; and others with 
those instruments called celts, or small 
ovals pointed at one end, but so placed as 
to give an appearance of their being hiero- 
glyphic characters. There are only two 


other instances of the kind on record, viz., 
one formerly near Gavr’ Innis called the 
Pierres Pidtes, now destroyed, and the 
one at New-Grange, in Ireland. Another 
distinctive feature is a sort of staple made 
in the stone at about three feet from the 
ground, by three holes communicating with 
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each other at the back, and indicating 
much friction by the internal smoothness, 
as if by the action of ropes passed through. 

Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. F.S.A. com- 
municated, from his collection of records, 
a new notice of Shakspeare, being a copy 
of the will of Thomas Whyttington, hus- 
bandman, dated the 25th of March, 1601, 
by which, among other bequests, he gives 
to the poor of Stratford 40s. then in the 
hands of Anne Shaxspere, ‘* wyf of Wyl- 
lyam Shaxspere,”’ and due to him. Among 
numerous other small bequests we meet, 
—‘‘ Item, I give to Thomas Hathaway, 
sonne to the late deceased, Margret Hath- 
way, late of Old Stratford, 12d.”’ It will 
be recollected that the marriage bond of 
Shakspeare, and the autograph signature 
of Sir Thomas Lucy, the well-known 
magistrate, are in the same collection of 
records. 

The Hon. R. C. Neville, F.S.A. com- 
municated an account of the examination 
of a group of barrows, five in number, in 
the county of Cambridge, and situated at 
the distance of a mile and a half from 
Royston ; this was accompanied with illus- 
trative drawings. These barrows give a 
name to the locality, the spot where they 
stand being called Five Hill Field; and 
from commanding an extensive view, they 
have been considered by some as originally 
intended for beacons. But the researches 
of Mr. Neville prove that they were de- 
cidedly of a funereal character ; and cine- 
rary vases, remains of men and animals, 
fragments of charcoal, the iron head of a 
pike, and a beautifully preserved large 
brass coin of Marcus Aurelius, were 
brought to light by excavation. These 
labours, says Mr. Neville, ‘‘ fully establish 
in my mind an idea I have long held with 
regard to British barrows, that cutting 
through at once to the centre will, in 
general, prove inefficacious, though it may 
be accidentally successful. From the posi- 
tion of the remains in those we have been 
considering, it is more than probable that, 
had this plan been adopted, the excavators, 
owing to the magnitude of the mounds, 
would have missed the articles; and even 
had they driven horizontal shafts in dif- 
ferent directions from the centre, it is fair 
to conjecture that the result would have 
been the same.” 

The Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, F.S.A. 
communicated the copy of a brief, relating 
to the towerof Keynsham church, Somer- 
set, which was destroyed by lightning in 
1632, and a very detailed copy of the 
churchwardens’ accounts, shewing the 
several sums collected under the said 
brief, and the moneys laid out in the 
rebuilding of the said tower from 1632 to 
1640, This manuscript was accompa- 
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nied with a plan and view of Keynsham 
church, 

May 6. Thomas Stapleton, esq. V.P. 

John Britton, esq. F.S.A. addressed a 
letter to the President ‘‘On Cromlechs 
and Kistvaens,’’ accompanied by the ex- 
hibition of numerous drawings of each 
class of such Celtic monuments. The ob- 
ject of this paper was to shew that both 
the cromlech and the kistvaen were se- 
pulchral in their origin, with this differ- 
ence between them: the former consists 
of the largest blocks, which are put fur- 
ther spart from each other, without any 
attempt to fill the interstices; are placed 
on high ground in open view, instead of 
being immersed in a barrow, and the lid 
or roof is one large and prominent block, 
instead of being made of several pieces. 
The kistvaen, or stone chest, is an inclo- 
sure of stones smaller than those of the 
cromlech, placed in an upright position, 
almost or quite touching each other, en- 
closing a bottom of rock or stones ; it is 
completed by a covering of several flat 
stones, and closely surrounded by a mound 
of xarth. They are found not only through- 
out our own empire, but also in France, 
Spain, Scandinavia, Russia, and even in 
North and South America. They have 
therefore excited great discussion; and 
while Norden, Camden, Aubrey, Stukeley, 
Borlase, Pennant, and Whitaker advocate 
their funereal appropriation, Toland, Row- 
land, Pegge, and King maintain that they 
were altars for the sacrifice of human vic- 
tims, as alluded to by Cesar, Tacitus, 
Strabo, and others. Mr. Britton quotes 
a long list of writers on this question, and 
decisively concludes that the true purpose 
of these monuments is sepulchral. 

May 13. Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

Sir John M. Brackenbury, who for- 
merly resided for many years as the British 
Consul at Cadiz, exhibited by the hands 
of Sir Henry Ellis a gold ring set with an 
intaglio, found in a Roman tomb at Cadiz 
during Sir John’s residence there, about 
mid-way between the city and the fortress 
of Puntales, in the Bay of Cadiz. Within 
the tomb were three urns; one was of 
baked earth; another of metal; and the 
third, in which this with four other rings 
were found, was of a semi-transparent 
substance, which had the appearance of 
alabaster. These urns were immediately 
broken by the youths who discovered 
them, in the hope of obtaining something 
of value from within. Of the rings, one 


held a cameo, which was subsequently 
broken; an unpolished emerald orna- 
mented the second ; and two others had a 
scorpion rudely engraven upon the gold. 
The ring nowexhibited, the fifth of these, is 
exactly, both as tothe ring and the intaglio 
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it holds, in the state in which it was dis- 
covered. The intaglio represents an urn, 
ornamented with a small figure of Victory 
in a biga, trampling upon a warrior who 
has fallen upon one knee. Above the 
handles of the urn are two figures of 
Atlas, bearing globes on their shoulders. 

Seth William Stevenson, esq. of Nor- 
wich, F.S.A. exhibited an ivory casket of 
considerable size, ornamented with bas- 
reliefs, probably not of later date than the 
fourteenth century, and believed to be of 
continental workmanship. It is one of 
those ivory caskets adorned with carvings, 
which, though varying in form, size, and 
in artistic design, have yet various features 
of remarkable similarity that strongly mark 
them as emanating froma common origin, 
inasmuch as they graphically exhibit re- 
presentations of subjects bearing reference 
to certain popular legends and favourite 
romances of the middle ages. An ivory 
chest formerly belonging to the Rev. Mr. 
Bowles, of Idminston in Wiltshire, and 
afterwards to Gustavus Brander, esq. very 
similar in size and general description to 
the present casket, was engraved by Carter 
in his ‘‘ Specimens of Ancient Sculpture 
and Painting.”” The agreement, however, 
of this with Mr. Stevenson’s casket is 
general only as to subjects ; several points 
of difference are so material as fully to 
shew that they are two distinct pieces of 
workmanship, and that one is not a copy 
of the other. Mr. Stevenson’s letter was 
accompanied by a descriptive account of 
the basso-relievos on the front, back, ends, 
and lid of his casket, the reading of which 
* was deferred to a future evening. 

A letter from Sir Nicholas Harris 
Nicolas was read, supplementary to the 
Memoir communicated by him last year, 
on the Origin and History of the Badge of 
Edward, Prince of Wales. Sir Harris 
Nicolas then stated that there was no con- 
temporary authority for the popular idea 
that the Ostrich Feathers were derived 
from the crest of the King of Bohemia, 
who was slain at Crecy, and that it could 
not be traced to any earlier writer than 
Camden. He has since found, at the end 
of the anonymous historian of the reign 
of King Edward the Third, printed by 
Hearne, a remarkable passage quoted from 
the medical treatise of the celebrated phy- 
sician John de Ardern; of which there 
are several copies in the British Museum, 
but only two containing the passage in 
question. In his chapter on Hemorrhoids, 
Ardern says, that he has depicted on a pre- 
vious folio a nastere (a species of clyster- 
pipe), and a feather of the Prince of Wales, 
adding—‘‘ Et nota quod talem pennam 
albam portabat Edwardus primogenitus 
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filius Edwardi Regis Anglie super eres- 
tam suam, et illam pennam conquisivit de 
Rege'Boemia quem interfecit apud Cresse 
in Francia; et sic assumpsit sibi illam 
pennam que dicitur Ostrich Fether guam 
prius dictus Rex nobilissimus portabat 
super crestam. Et eodem anno quo dictus 
strenuus et: belli Princeps migravit 
ad dominum, scripsi libellum istum manu 
propria, videlicet anno Domini 1376, et 
dictus Edwardus Princeps obiit vi idus 
Junii, videlicet die Sancte Trinitatis 
apud Westmonasterium in magno Parlia- 
mento, quem Deus absolvat, quia fuit flos 
milicie mundi sine pare.’’ In the margin 
of these manuscripts representations are 
given of the prince’s feather, labelled. 
We have therefore a contemporary state- 
ment in point: but Sir Harris Nicolas 
confesses that, although Ardern’s opinion 
is entitled to great weight, he does not 
feel quite convinced of its accuracy; and 
he still expects that proof will some day 
be found, that the ostrich feather and the 
mottoes Ich dien and Houmout were de- 
rived from the prince’s maternal House of 
Hainault. 

Sir Henry Ellis laid before the Society, 
as a reading only, a letter which he had 
received last year from the Rev. Dr. Oliver, 
of St. Nicholas’s Priory at Exeter. It 
contained the substance of a very curious 
roll of the year 1326, preserved:among the 
archives of Exeter Cathedral: the inven- 
tory of the personal goods and chattels of 
Walter de Stapledon, Bishop of Exeter ; 
who, upon the sudden return of Isabel, 
Queen of Edward the Second, to England, 
was beheaded with two of his servants at 
the Standard in Cheap, on the 15th of 
October that year, by the citizens, or 
rather by the mob, of London, ‘‘ because,” 
says Stow, ‘‘ as the sa ing was, he had 
gathered a great army to withstand the 
Queen.’’ The property was divided into 
the following heads: I. Church Orna- 
ments; II. Books; ILI. Chamber; IV. 
Wardrobe; V. Hall; VI. Cellar; VII. 
Bakehouse ; VIII. Kitchen ; IX. Larder; 
X. Plate (vasa argentea): followed by 
the enumeration and value of the live and 
dead stock on the estates belonging to the 
see of Exeter, in the several counties in 
which the Bishop had property. 








A considerable quantity of medals, pot- 
tery, pins, &c. have been discovered at 
Droitwich by the workmen employed on 
the line of the Oxford and Wolverhampton 
Railway, and also the foundation of a villa 
of very considerable dimensions, contain- 
ing in one of the rooms a pavement in 
excellent preservation. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps. 


June 3. The Marquess of Lansdowne 
moved the second reading of the Poor 
RELieF SUPERVISION (IRELAND) Bill.— 
The Earl of Ellenborough objected that 
the Bill would have the practical effect of 
making the Chief Secretary and the Under 
Secretary in Ireland the real adminis- 
trators of the Poor-law; and that the 
relief of the poor would thus be mixed up 
with party prejudice and party patronage. 
—The Marquess of Lansdowne said the 
Bill was founded on the necessity of 
entrusting the administration of the law 
to persons who were directly responsible 
to Parliament. It was read a second time 
without a division. 

June 10. The Marquess of Lansdowne 
moved the second reading of a Bill for 
establishing a new BisHoprick at MAn- 
CHESTER. The means existed of support- 
ing this new episcopal dignity out of funds 
consecrated to the episcopal maintenance. 
It was considered inexpedient however to 
add to the number of prelates in that 
House, and this Bill would enact that, 
saving the rights of the two archbishops, 
and the sees of London, Durham, and 
Winchester, the other bishops would take 
their seats in that House by seniority. 
After several objections had been discussed, 
the Bill was read a second time without a 
division. 

June 15. Lord Stanley moved the fol- 
lowing resolution on the Intervention in 
Portuear :—‘ That the papers presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, by Her 
Majesty’s command, afford, in the opinion 
of this House, no justification for the 
recent interference of this country, by 
force of arms, in the internal affairs of 
Portugal.”—The Marquess of Lansdowne 
defended the conduct of Government, and 
was supported by the Duke of Wellington. 
Their Lordships divided: for the motion 
47, against it 66. 


HovseE or Commons. 


May 21. In Committee on the Des- 
TITUTE Poor (IRELAND) Bill, for grant- 
ing temporary relief, the Chanelclor of 
the Exchequer moved that a further sum 
of 600,000/. should be granted for the 
relief of destitution in Ireland. He 
stated that the relief works had been 
almost entirely abandoned, and that for 
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the last week for which they had any 
return, namely, the week ending May 29, 
the expenditure in all works, including 
drainage, had been only 53,000/., and a 
considerable reduction had been made 
since then. ‘The relief system by rations 
was a great improvement on the system of 
relief works; it was more economical, 
and it was more directly felt by the rate- 
payers, as it was required that on every 
advance a rate should be struck. The 
300,000/. voted in March had all been 
placed to the credit of the Relief Com- 
mittees, and there were applications to the 
Treasury for about 600,000/. more. The 
number of persons receiving rations daily 
in the last week was 2,253,000; and the 
best estimate which he could form was 
that 2,600,0007. would be the cost up to 
the harvest, one-half to be raised by loan 
and the remainder by rate. The vote was 
agreed to. 

June 2. The Juvenii.e OFFENDERS 
Bill, introduced by Sir J. Pakington, 
for giving magistrates greater powers for 
the summary conviction of youths charged 
before them with offences, was considered 
in committee—Mr. Escott opposed the 
clause giving the magistrates power to 
sentence juvenile offenders to whipping. — 
The committee divided—For the clause, 55; 
against it 7.—Mr. Bodkin objected to the 
clause giving magistrates a power to substi- 
tute a fine for flogging, and the committee 
again divided—For the clause, 30 ; against 


it, 27. The other clauses were then 
agreed to. 
June 3. Sir G. Grey moved that the 


House should go into committee on the 
Prisons Bill, and explained the general 
object of that measure, as well as the Cus- 
tody of Offenders Bill, with which it was 
connected. The Prisons Bill proposed to 
constitute a new board of management 
for the three Government or national pri- 
sons of Milbank, Parkhurst, and Penton- 
ville. The members of the board would 
consist of men of large experience, whose 
attention had been directed to the subject 
of prison discipline, aided by a paid Com- 
missioner, who would be required to give 
his whole time to the duties of the com- 
mission, to be in constant communication 
with the Secretary of State, and, in fact, 
to discharge all the functions which are at 
present exercised 3 the governor of Mil- 
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bank prison and the inspectors of prisons. 
It was also intended that the hulks and 
Other places for the confinement of con- 
victs should be placed under the control 
ofthesame board. The second bill, which 
was entitled “A Bill to Amend the Law 
as to the Custody of Offenders,”’ proposed 
to place the Irish convicts on the same 
footing as the English and Scotch, with 
reference to transportation ; and that of- 
fenders under sentence of transportation 
in Great Britain or Ireland may be re- 
moved from the county prisons in which 
they are severally confined to any other 
prison or penitentiary, by order of the 
Crown. ‘Transportation having failed 
altogether as a secondary punishment, 
and having given birth to a system of 
atrocious criminality amongst the convict 
communities who were assembled together 
in distant colonies, the Government pro- 
pose that the first or strictly penal part of 
imprisonment shall be passed in the prisons 
of this country, and that at the expiration 
of a limited period of separate confine- 
ment, the convicts shall be employed in 
this country, at Bermuda, or at Gibraltar, 
on public works ; and if, after this period, 
the sentence of transportation remain still, 
that they shall be removed to the Austra- 
lian colonies, and there placed in the same 
position as the prisoners now emerging 
from the second class of punishment— 
with this exception, that, instead of having 
undergone a process which has been de- 
moralizing to an appalling extent, they 
shall have reaped benefit from a system 
conducing largely to moral and mental 
improvement. 

June 9. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer moved a series of resolutions agreed 
to by a select committee, with respect to 
the Raitway Bills now before the House. 
The committee had determined against 
compulsory suspension and selection, but 
they recommended that a power should be 
given to companies of suspending their 
own proceedings, and carrying forward 
the progress they had made in committee 
to a future Session, the deposits being in 
the meantime returned to the depositors. 
It was also intended to introduce a provi- 
sion in all present and future Bills, pro- 
hibiting the payment of any interest or 
dividend out of capital. 

Sir H. Halford moved a renewal of the 
debate (adjourned from the 5th May) on 
the second reading of the Hostrery Ma- 
NUFACTURE Bill.—Mr. M. Gibson met it 
with direct opposition. The Bill con- 
tained provisions for preventing the inter- 
vention of middlemen between the stock- 
inger and the master manufacturer, and for 
prohibiting persons from hiring out stock. 
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ing-frames. He therefore opposed it, asa 
measure interfering mischievously with the 
rights of property, and fraught with injury 
to the workmen, whom it proposed to be- 
nefit.—On a division the Bill was lost, 
the second reading being negatived by 77 
to 57. 

June 10. The adjourned debate on the 
Prisons Bill, relating to the abolition of 
Transportation, was resumed, when, after 
some debate, a division took place,—for the 
committal of the Bill—Ayes, 124; Noes, 
76: Majority in favour of the Bill, 48. 

Junell. Mr. Hume moved a resolution, 
‘¢ That in the judgment of this House the 
armed interference of this Government be- 
tween political parties in PorruGat is un- 
warrantable in principle, and likely to lead 
to serious and mischievous consequences.”’ 
— Lord John Russell said that the censures 
passed on the Government were founded 
on the supposition that they had been en- 
gaged in establishing in Portugal an abso- 
lute Government, and in maintaining there 
a despotic power ; but the supposition was 
anerror. The capture of Das Antas and 
his troops which had taken place would 
lead to the acceptance by the Junta of the 
proposed terms, and thus the peace and 
liberties of Portugal would be restored.— 
The debate was resumed on the two fol-« 
lowing days, when it terminated by the 
House being counted out. 

June 16. Mr. S. Crawford moved the 
second reading of a Bill for giving Com-~ 
PENSATION TO TENANTS in Ireland for. 
improvements, and to establish fixity of 
tenure in certain cases. He recommended 
the measure as a means of promoting the 
application of capital to agricultural im- 
provement in Ireland.—Mr. Monahan, 
Solicitor-General for Ireland, moved that 
the Bill should be read a second time on 
that day six months. The Government, 
he said, were preparing a general measure 
on the subject, and the machinery of the 
present Bill would be found inefficacious. 
—After a short debate the House divided, 
and the numbers were—For the second 
reading, 25; against it, 112: majority 
against the Bill, 87. 

June 18. On the order of the day for 
going into committee on the HEALTH OF 
Towns Bill, Colonel Sidthorp moved 
that the Bill be read that day three months. 
—Lord J. Russell should have been glad 
had the metropolis been included in the 
Bill; but, yielding to expediency, he ex- 
cluded the metropolis, with the hope that 
in a short time it would be also subject to 
a similar measure.—The House divided— 
For the amendment, 50; for going inte 
committee, 191.—The Bill was then com- 
mitted pro formd., 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


The Madrid Gazette publishes a royal 
decree, authorising Don Manuel Godoy, 
Prince of Peace, to return to Spain. An- 
other decree partly establishes the decimal 
system of coinage. M. Pacheco and Count 
de Thomar regulated, on the 1st June, 
the conditions of the intervention in Por- 
tugal, so far as Spain was concerned,— 
Spain to place 14,000 men at the disposal 
of Queen Donna Maria, and to pay those 
troops as if they were in her service ; and 
Portugal undertook to complete the ex- 
traordinary allowance. The Carlists are 
still in considerable force in Catalonia. 


PORTUGAL. 


‘On the 31st May the British squadron 
off Oporto captured the three armed 
steamers, and some other transports, un- 
der the orders of the Junta, on their com- 
ing out from the Douro, and having on 
board 2,500 troops, destined for St. Ubes. 
The vessels seized by the allied squadron 
were the following :—steamers, Royal Tar, 
Mindello, Porto, corvette Eighth of July; 
merchant vessels, FlordaAmizade and Amor 
da Patria, and six hiates, in all 12 vessels, 
the military commander of the expedition 
being the Conde das Antas, and the naval 
commander an Englishman, named Salter, 
who deserted at the commencement of 
this insurrection from the naval service of 
the Queen of Portugal. The order to sur- 
render was obeyed without resistance. The 
Junta were fully informed that such an 
expedition would be intercepted ; and there 
can be little doubt, therefore, that the 
chiefs of the Junta, who wished to accept 
the terms offered to them, but who were 
prevented from doing so by the violence 
of their followers, sent this expedition out 
to sea on purpose that it should be taken, 
and in order that they might thus have a 
fair excuse for submitting, as they seem 
afterwards to have done. Thus, within a 
fortnight after the decision of the 21st of 
May was taken, the civil war has been 
quietly put an end to, and the waste of life 
and property which it was occasioning has 
been arrested. The prisoners were landed 
and secured in Fort St. Julien. The Lis- 
bon government made a very strong effort 
to retain the command of that fort, but 
after a lengthened discussion, during which 
Admiral Parker declared that if the point 
was not conceded, he would send the whole 
of the prisoners, steamers and all, back to 
Oporto, the demand made by him, of com- 
plete command in the fort, was granted, 
‘ and a Major’s guard of 200 marines occu- 
pied the place, 


TAHEITE, 


The Moniteur has published despatches 
from Rear-Admiral Bruat, dated Papeete, 
in the island of Moorea, on the 7th Feb. 
1847, announcing the complete submis- 
sion of Queen Pomare, and of the entire 
population of the Society Islands, to the 
French Protectorate. The Governor went 
to"meet the Queen at Moorea, and at the 
interview which he had with her in the 
Protestant temple, he told Pomare that if 
she had joined him from the beginning 
many misfortunes would have been avoid- 
ed, and recommended her not to listen in 
future to those foreign influences which 
had been so fatal to her. The Queen re- 
plied, that she was determined to join him 
in future in all things for the good of the 
government; and that she was, moreover, 
resolved not to pay attention to menda- 
cious words. the Governor afterwards 
re-established her, in the name of King 
Louis Philippe, in her rights and autho- 
rity, which she was from that day to ex- 
ercise in all parts of the kingdom, as the 
Queen recognised by the Government of 
the Protectorate, 


MEXICO. 


The Mexican army, under Santa Anna, 
has been defeated at Cerro Gordo, The 
engagement opened on the 17th of April 
with a slight skirmish. On the 18th a 
combined attack was made upon Santa 
Anna’s position: and shortly after noon 
on that day Santa Anna himself gave the 
signal and example of flight, accompanied 
by General Almonte and Canalizo, and a 
few thousand men, towards Jalapa. The 
Mexican loss in the engagement is esti- 
mated at 300, subsequently swelled in the 
pursuit of the fugitives towards Jalapa, 
and that of the Americans in killed and 
wounded at 250. Five general officers 
were captured, and the whole Mexican 
army was completely disorganised. Santa 
Anna’s carriages, papers, plate, and bag- 
gage, fell into the hands of the Americans ; 
Jalapa and Perote surrendered without 
resistance, and at the capital the defeat of 
the General had created the greatest alarm. 
Puebla was threatened. Santa Anna, with 
from 1000 to 2000 troops, was at Ora- 
zaba, and, it is said, had written to the 
capital for money and reinforcements. 
His applications are said to have been unat- 
tended to. He contemplated the institu~ 
tion of a guerilla warfare upon the enemy. 
The capture of Tuspan was effected on the 
18th of April, without much loss. The 
Americans were beginning to feel th 
effects of the climate severely. 
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CHINA. 

In consequence of the repeated aggres- 
sions of the Chinese upon British subjects 
in the neighbourhood of Canton, and the 
unsatisfactory replies of the Imperial 
High Commissioner to the demands for 
redress made by her Majesty’s Plenipo- 
tentiary, Sir John Davis, his Excellency 
on the Ist April instructed Major-Gen, 
d’Aguilar, C.B. commanding her Majes- 
ty’s troops in the island of Hong Kong, 
to proceed to Canton and demand repa- 
ration on the spot. Capt. McDougall, 
of her Majesty’s steam-frigate Vulture, 
was the senior naval officer in the Chinese 
waters ; and these officers, accompanied 
by H.M. 18th Regt. andthe 42d Madras 
Nat. Inf., immediately proceeded up the 
river to execute their purpose. The forts 
at the Bocca Tigris were surprised early on 
the morning of the 2d April, the guns 
spiked and ammunition destroyed, and 
the garrisons permitted to retire without 
molestation. The next day four strong 
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forts near Wampoa were served in like 
manner; and on the 5th the six forts of 
the city of Canton. In all 847 iron ord- 
nance and 32 brass ordnance were de- 
stroyed. The Chinese submitted just in 
time to~arrest!the destruction of Canton. 
The whole of these important operations 
have been conducted without the loss of a 
man. The General acknowledges in his 
despatch the assistance of Lieut.-Col. 
Brereton, C.B. (the second in command), 
Lieut.-Col. Phillpotts, the commanding 
Royal Engineer, Major Aldrich (Aide-de- 
camp to the General), Capt. J. Bruce, 
18th Regt. as Adjutant and Field engi- 
neer, Capt. Clark Kennedy, as Quarter- 
master, Lieut.-Col. Cowper, C.B. 18th 
Regt., Major Fitzgerald, 42nd Madras 
N. Inf., Capt. Durnford, R. Eng., Lieut. 
Edm. Sargent, Aide-de-camp to Sir John 
Davis, Captains Graves and Campbell of 
the 18th Regt., and Captains Stuart and 
McLeod of the 42d Madras N. Inf. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Her Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to command that a medal should be struck 
to record the services of her fleets and 
armies during the wars commencing in 
1793 and ending in 1815, and that one 
shall be conferred on every officer, non- 
commissioned officer, petty officer, soldier, 
seaman, and marine, who was present in 
any action, naval or military, to comme- 
morate which medals have been struck by 
command of Her Majesty’s royal prede- 
cessors, and distributed to superior of- 
ficers, according to the rules of the service 
at that time in force. The following is 
the list of actions for which gold medals 
are issued to flag officers and captains :— 

Lord Howe's action of the Ist June, 
1794. 

Lord St. Vincent's action, off Cape St. 
Vincent, 14th February, 1797.—(The Ad- 
mirals of the Fleet gold medals.) ° 

Lord Duncan’s battle off Camperdown, 
11th Oct. 1797.—(Adm. Sir W. Hotham.) 

Lord Nelson’s battle of the Nile, lst 
August, 1798. 

Captain (now Admiral) Sir Edward 
Hamilton, H.M. ship Surprise, re-capture 
of the Hermione, 25th Oct. 1799. 

Lord Nelson’s battle of Trafalgar, 21st 
Oct. 1805.—(Adm. Sir E. Codrington 
and Vice-Adm. Sir C. Buller.) 

Sir Richard Strachan’s action, 4th 
Nov, 1805, 


1 Sir John Duckworth’s action off St. 
Domingo, 6th Feb. 1806.—(Admiral Sir 
R. Stopford and Vice- Admirals Sir F. W. 
Austen and Sir S. Pym.) 

Capt. Brisbane, H. M. ship Arethusa, 
with H. M. ships Anson, Fisgard, and 
Latona, capture of the Island of Curagoa, 
Ist Jan. 1807. 

Capt. Michael Seymour, H. M. ship 
Amethyst, capture of the Thetis, 10th 
Nov. 1808. 

Capt. Stewart, H. M. ship Seahorse, 
capture of Badere Zaffer, 6th July, 
1808. 

Capt. William Hoste, H. M. ship 
Amphion, with H. M. ships Cerberus, 
Active, and Volage, action off Lissa, 
13th March, 1811.—(Rear-Admirels Sir 
J. A. Gordon and Phipps Hornby.) 

Capt. Christopher Cole, H. M.. ship 
Caroline, capture of Banda Neira, 9th 
Aug. 1810. 

Capt. (now Adm. the Hon. Sir John) 
Talbot, H. M. ship Victorious, capture of 
Rivoli, 22d Feb. 1812. 

Capt. Broke, H. M. ship Shannon, 
capture of Chesapeake, Ist June, 1813. 

Capt. E. Palmer, H. M. ship Hebrus, 
capture of L’Etoile, 27th March, 1914. 

Capt. (now Rear-Adm.) H. Hope, 
H. M. ship Endymion, action with Pre- 
sident, 15th Jan. 1815.) 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


May 19. South Herts Yeomanry Cavalry, 
the Earl of Verulam to be Lieut.-Colonel ; the 
Marquess of Salisbury to be Major. 

May 22. Vice-Adm. the Earl of Dundonald 
to be G.C.B.; Lieut.-Col. C. W. M.* Balders, 
3d Drag. and Lieut.-Col. George Congreve, 
29th Foot, to be Companions of the Bath.— 
Edward Kelly, esq. Lieut. R.N. to be Harbour 
Master for Mauritius. — Royal Cumberland 
Militia, J. K. Wilson, esq. to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

May 28. 87th Foot, brevet Major J. Campbell 
to be Major.—Staff, Major F.H. Robe, 87th Foot, 
to be Deputy Quartermaster-Gen. at Mauritius, 
with the rank of Lieut.-Col.—Westmoreland 
and Cumberland Yeomanry Cavalry, Sir G. 
Musgrave, Bart. to be Major.—Montgomery- 
sh. Yeomanry Cav. Major-Gen. H. A. Proctor 
to be Lieut.-Colonel (supernumerary, without 
pay) Capt. P. B. Williames to be Major. 

May 28. The Duke of Northumberland to 
be Constable of the Castle of Launceston. 

May 31. John Wm. Birch, esq. of Henley 
Park, co. Oxf. Clerk Assistant of the Parlia- 
ments, fourth but now second surviving son of 
the late George Birch, of St. Leonard’s Hill, 
Berks, esq. by Mary, dau. of Thos. Newell, of 
Henley-on-Thames, ay and niece of Wm. 
Newell, of Adwell, co. Oxf. clerk, to take the 
name of Newell before Birch, and bear the 
arms of Newellin the second quarter.—Edward 
St.John Neale, esq. (Vice-Consul at Alexan- 

ta), to be Consul at Varna. 

une 4. Brevet, Capt. C. K. Macdonald, Ist 
Life Guards, and Capt. G. Johnston, of the 
Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be Majors in the 


rmy. 

pl 7. John Morgan, esq. to be Consul at 
Rio Grande do Sul; Assaad Jacop Kayat, esq. 
to be Consul at Jaffa.—Royal =? brevet 
Major T. O. Cater to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

une 8. Charles Anderson, esq. to be Chief 
Commissary of Police for Mauritius, and T. J. 
Hugon, esq. to be Protector of Immigrants 
into that island. 

June 11. Sir Henry Edward Fox Young, 
Knt. (Lieut.-Governor of the eastern districts 
of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope) to be 
Lieut.-Governor of South Australia.—Cold- 
stream Guards, brevet Major Lieut. and Capt. 
J. L. Elrington to be Captain and Lieut.-Co- 
lonel.—s5th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. W. Guise, 
Bart, and K.C.B. to be Colonel.—Breyet, brevet 
Lieut.-Col. M. Close, of 79th Foot, to be Colonel 
in the Army.—Warwickshire Militia, Major J. 
M. Boultbee to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

June 17. Major-Gen. Sir George Arthur, 
Bart. K.C.H. sworn of the ag 4 Council. 

June 18, Rear-Adm. Sir Charles Napier. 
K.C.B. to accept the ey of the grand 
cross of the Order of the Tower and Sword, 
conferred by her Majesty the Queen of Por- 
tugal while in her Most Faithful Majesty’s ac- 
tual service ; the cross of a Knight of the Order 
of Maria Theresa of Austria; the cross of the 
third class of the Order of St. George of Rus- 
sia; and the insignia of the second class of 
the Order of the Red Eagle of Prussia, which 
their Majesties the Emperor of Austria, the 
Emperor of Russia, and the King of Prussia 
have been vag | pleased to confer upon him, 
in testimony of their Majesties’ approbation 


of his distinguished services in the late naval 
operations on the coast of Syria. 

June19. James Earl of Elgin and Kincar- 
- _ John Ear! of Stair, knighted by letters 
patent. 

June 22. _Breyet, brevet Major G. Gibson, 
92d Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel in the Army; 
Capt. J. L. Nixon, 1st West India Regt. to 
Maj. in the Army.— Ralph Hutchinson, of Mus- 
ton, co. York, gent, youngest son of the William 
Hutchinson o Hunmanby, by Ann, sister of 
the late Christ. Russell, of Muston, gent. to 
take the name of Russell after his present name. 

June 25. 66th, Foot, Capt. C. E. Michel to 
be Major.—Unattached, brevet Lieut.-Col. T. 
L. Goldie, from 66th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel. 
—Hospital Staff, Deputy Inspector-General of 
Hospitals H. Franklin to be Inspector-General 
of Hospitals ; Deputy Inspector-General, with 
local rank, J. Kinnis, M.D. to be Deputy In- 
spector-Gen. of Hospitals; Staff Surgeon of 
the First Class A. Fergusson, M.D. to be De- 
puty Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals, with local 
rank.—Brevet, Capt. T. P. Vandeleur, 3d West 
India Regt. and Capt. W. Colt, 30th Foot, to 
be Majors in the Army. 





Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Derby.—Hon. Fred. Leveson Gower. 





EccLeEsIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. G. H, Bowers, to be Dean of Manchester. 

Rev. J. Kincaid, Drumholme V. and Preb. 
diocese of Raphoe. 

Rev. G. Trevor, to be a Canon of York. 

Rev. J. Acres, Kenn P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. R. Allen, District of Gray’s-inn, St. Pan- 

a ‘x — mos a. 
ev. G, L. Also . Margaret’s etshall 
V. Suffolk. ’ 

Rev. W. H. Anderson, St. Margaret’s V. Leic. 

Rey. J. Atlay, Madingley V. Camb. 

Rey. E. Baillie, Lawshall R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Couchman, Thornby R. Northampton. 

Rev. D. Davies, Claverton R. Somerset. 

Rev. F. Evans, Parham V. with Hacheston V. 
Suffolk. 

—- Forbes, St. George, Douglas P.C, Isle 
of Man. 

Rev. T. V. Fosbery, Sunningdale P.C. Berks. 

Rev. H. Gibbes, All Saints’, Sidmouth P.C. 


evon. 
Rev. G. C. Gorham, Brampford Speke V.Devon, 
Rev. J. Greaves, St. Peter P.C. Birmingham. 
Rev. F. Gretton, St. Mary, Stamford R. Linc. 
Rev. A. Handley, Christchurch, West Ford- 
ingham P.C. Dorset. 
Rev. H. E. Havergal, Cople V. Bedford. 
Rev.L. Hobson, Woodsetts, Worksop P.C. Notts. 
Rev. H. Hughes, Haddenham P.C. Isle of Ely. 
Rev. F. J. James, Stockton-on-Tees V. Durham. 
Rey. R. W, James, Southleigh R. Devon. 
Rey. J. S. Jenkinson, Battersea V. Surrey. 
Rev. G. C. Luxford, Middleton R. Sussex. 
Rev. E. Machen, Micheldean R. Gloucester. 
Rev. H. Marriott, Loddiswell V. with Buck- 
land Tout Saints, Devon, 
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Rev. C. E. Marsh, Sall R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. M. Martine, Shipley P.C. Sussex. 

Rev. W. H. Massie, St. Mary-on-the-Hill R. 
Chester. 

Rey. E. C. Philpotts, Lezant R. Cornwall. 

Rev. H. B. Power, Bramley P.C. Surrey. 

Revy.E. Rees, St.John’s Church, Clydach, Glam. 

Rev. E. Roberts, Seacombe, Wallasey P.C. 
Cheshire. 

Rev. T. F. Salmon, Blackford P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. G. Shand, Guestwick V. Norfolk. 

Rev. S. L. Warner, St. Mary, Bredin V. Can- 


terbury. 
Rev. R. Willan St. Mary, Barnsley P.C.Yorksh. 
Rev. W. M. Williams, yswen R. Brecknock. 
Rev. W. Williams, Gwanddwe P.C. Brecknock. 
Rey, C. B, Wollaston, Felpham V. Sussex. 





CHAPLAINS, 


Rey. R. Harvey, Hon. and Rev. A. F. Phipps, 
Rev. W. Cureton, Hon. and Rev. J. T. Pel- 

» Rev. W. J. Broderick, Hon. and Rev. 

~ R. Boyle, and Rev. J.Jackson, to her Majesty. 
Rev. R. L. Brown, to the Marg. of Downshire. 
Rev. E. T. Gregory, to the Lord-Lieutenant of 


Ireland. 
Rey. W. Hope, to Earl Ferrers, 





Crvit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. H. Brown, to be. Head Master of the 
Grammar School at East Retford, Notts. 

Dr. William B. Carpenter, late of Bristol, to 
be Lecturer of Geology on the foundation of 
Dr. George Swiney (appointed by the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum). 

Rey. M. Cockerton, to be Head Master of the 
Dronfield Grammar School. 

Rev. J. C. Colson, to be Head Master of Ta- 
vistock Grammar School. 

Rev. S. Kingsford, to be Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Feversham, Kent. 





BIRTHS. 


May 6. At Bath, the wife of Robert Crutt- 
well, esq. of a son.——17. At Rose-hill, Ca- 
versham, Oxon, the wife of Capt. Frederick 
Cleaveland, R.H.A. a son.—At Paris, the 
Hon. . Arthur Kerr, a dau.—In Great 
Stanhope-st. Mayfair, the Hon. Mrs, E. Wyatt 

ason.——18. At Queen’s-square-place, 
y Sophia Hoare, a son.—19. The Mar- 
s of Worcester, a son and heir, Earl of 
Glamo: ——20. In Connaught-place, the 
Marchioness of a son.——2l. At 
Brighton, the wife of J. Y. Vernon Shaw, 
esq. of Portland-house, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
ason.——24. Lady Rivers, a dau.——At 15, 
Eaton-place, Belgrave-sq. the wife of John 
Fraser, esq. a dau.—-In Hill-st. 
the Hon. Mrs. Robert Boyle, a dau.——26, 
The wife ry man, esq. a Son.—— 
: -St. oe Sony Wood, a 
dau.——At Hendon, the Countess of Kerry, a 
——At Cambridge-sq. Hyde-park, Lon- 
don, the wife of Dr. James Bright, a dau, 
—29. At Kentish-town, the wife of the Rev. 
John Jackson, rector of St. James’s, West- 
minster, a dau.——T he wife of Francis Heath- 
cote, esq. a dau.——-30. At aoe, eee 
ting-hill, the wife of Comyns rke- 
ley, esq. a son.——The wife of W. B. Towse, 
esq. of Fishmongers’-hail; a dau.——31. In 
Hyde-park-place, the wife of John Laurie, esq. 
a son. 

Lately. At Folkestone; the Hon. Mrs. By- 
ron Cary, ason.—In Ireland, Lady Georgiana 
Croker, a son.——In Dublin, Langford, a 


dau. 
Junel, At No, 9, Lowndes-st, the Hon, 
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Mrs. Henry Baillie, a dau——2. At Edin- 
burgh, Lady Anne Charteris, a son.——3._ At 
the rectory, St. Mary-at-hill, the wife of the 
Rey. J.C. Crosthwaite, a dau.——-4._ At Mon- 
tagu-pl. Bryanston-sq. the wife of H. P. Gipps, 
esq. @ son.——5. At 1, Parliament-st. the 
wile of;Alexander John Sutherland, M.D. ason. 
——The Viscountess Barrington, a son.——6. 
At Wirksworth, the wife of A. Arkwright, esq. 
adau.——7. At Gravesend House, Torpoint, 
the Right Hon. Lady Graves, a son.——12. In 
Carlton-terr. Lady Lyttelton, a son.——13. At 
18, Cavendish-sq. the wife of Edward 0- 
ribanks, jun. esq. a son.——15. At 8, Bel- 
grave-square, the Viscountess Downe, a son. 
——At 40, Eaton-square, the wife of Mr. Ser- 
jeant Kinglake, a dau.——20. At the School- 
use, Rugby, the wife of the Rev. Dr, Tait, a 
u.——22. In Belgrave-sq. her Grace the 
Duchess of Montrose, a son and heir. 





MARRIAGES. 
Jan, 28. At Valparaiso, [Algernon Stewart 
Austen, . R.N. First Lieut. of H.M. ship 
Carysfort, third son of Sir Henry Austen, of 


2. 
Shelford House, Guildford, to Louise-Ellen, 
eldest dau. of Frederic William Schwager, esq. 
of the said place, 

Feb. 4. At Singapore, Wm. Traill, esq. M.D. 
Madras Service, to Emma, second dau. of 
James Harvey, esq. of Bullige House, near 
Chippenham. 

arch 11. At Subathoo, N. W. Provinces, 
Alexander Fraser, esq. Lieut. and Adjt. of the 
Bengal Eng. third surviving son of the late 
James Fraser, esq. of Exeter, to Caroline-Ro- 
setta, dau. of. the late Beaumont Small, esq. 
1 Med. Service, and step-dau. of Lieut.- 
rushard, 2nd Bengal European Infantry, 
April 3. At Portsea, Arthur Adams, esq, 
surgeon, R.N. of the parish of Saint Pancras, 
Middlesex, to Mary, dau. of Capt. Robert 
Wilcox, R.N. of Southsea, near Portsmouth. 

6. William Lucy Howard, esq. second son 
of George Howard, esq. of Netlas House, Herts, 
to Anne-Diana, oe A dau. of William Spinks, 
esq. of Carleton Rode. 

8. At Fakenham, the Rev. Ralph Kinder, 
Incumbent of Lumb, Rossendale, Lassen. to 
Annette-' ia, youngest dau. of Mr. Hum- 
phrey Herring, and granddau. of the late Rev, 
Thomas Herring, Rector of North Elmham, 

9. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Rey. George 
Edward Tate, M.A. to Matilda, eldest dau. of 
the late Daniel Maude, esq. of Middlewood 
Hall, Yorkshire. 

13. At Antony, Cornwall, Edward Cecil 
Bishopp, esq. youngest son of the late Very Rev. 
Sir George Bishopp, Bart. Dean of Lismore, 
to Mary, only dau. of Rear-Adm. Taylor, of the 
Brazilian Navy, and niece of Lady Hill ar, 
Tor House, Torpoint,——At Strabane, the Rev. 
John Maguire, Vicar of Boyle, Roscommon, 
and Preb. of Kilcooly, to Anne-Jane, third dau. 
of John Humphreys, esq. of Miltown House, 
in the county of Tyrone.——At Ryde, the Rev. 
Dunbar S.Halkett, to Julia-Elizabeth,dan.of the 


Ben 
Col. 


late Edward. Dalhousie Ross, esq. of -st. 
Westminster.——At Alresford, Hants, Major 
Samuel J. F. Nicoll, 30th Regt. son of Samuel 


Nico . of Court Lodge, Sussex, to Mary- 
Aum, Ouiychiid of William Wilkinson, seat 
the above .——At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, 
the Rev. Henry Pelham Dawes, of Isleham, 
Cambridgesh. eldest son of the Rev. Henry 
John Dawes, of Gillingham, Kent, to Eleanor- 
Anne, surviving dau. of the late Charles 
Fox, of the oe. ondsey, and former] 
of Bishop’s Waltham, Hants i. 4 
Andrew’s, Capt. George Charles D. Lewis, of 
the Royal ae to Eliza, Jounsest dau. of the 
late Rey, Griffith Richards, Rector of Farling- 
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ton, Hants.——At St. Mark’s, Surbiton, Tho- 
mas Henry Smith 5 n, of John-st. 
Berkeley-sq. to Ellen, third dau. of William 
Underwood, esq. of Surbiton.——At the British 
Embassy, Paris, the Right Hon. Lord Keane, 
to Louisa, second dau. of 8. Y. Benyon, ésq. of 
Denston Hall, near Newmarket. 

14. At Southampton, Henry Newton Rew, 
esq. son of William Pell Rew, on of Finchley, 
to , Emig ee or John Field Oldham, 
8th Ri. Vet. Batt.——At Chiswick, William 
Byers Sealy, esq. M.D. of North Fulliam t 
gon of Lieut.-Gen. Sealy, BLCS., #0 Mane 

nn, youn: au. eorge er, esq. 
of Chiswic .— At Eglwysfach, Arthur Trew- 
man, B.A. of Queen’s Coll. Cambridge, and 
only son of the late Major-Gen. Trewman, of 
the Madras Army, to Susan, dau. of George 
Jeffreys, esq. of Glandyfi Castle, Cardigansh. 
——aAt Chester -le-st. John Charlesworth Dodg- 
son Charlesworth, of Woolgreaves, only son of 
John Charlesworth, esq. of Chapel Thorpe 
Hall, Yorksh. to Sarah, second dau. of Walker 
Featherstonhaugh eoa. of the goreny 

15. At East udleig » Devon, James tin, 
s. of Tidwell Barton, to Sarah, fifth dau. of 
John Leatt, esq. of Kersbrook, near Budleigh 
Salterton.——At Swindon, Hussey Vivian, esq. 
eldest son of John Henry Vivian, esq. M.P. for 
Swansea, to Jesse ss. eldest dau. of 
Ambrose Goddard, esq. of the Lawn, near 
Swindon. —— At Westbury-upon-Trym, co. 
Gloucester, the Rev. Henry Bunsen, eldest son 
of H. Exc. Chev, Bunsen, Prussian Minister at 
this Court, to Mary-Louisa, youngest dau. of 
A. G. Harford Battersby, esq. of Stoke Park, 
Glouc.—At the Cathedral of Clonfert, the 
Rev, Richard Booth Eyre, Vicar of Eyre Court, 
to Honora-Louisa-Madeline, second dau. of the 
late Ven. Archdeacon Butson, of St. Brandon’s, 
ca, Galway.——At Fareham, the Rev. John W. 
Gra , M.A. Incumbent of Woodhouse, near 

u eld, to Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Wyndham yon Madden, M.A. Vicar of 
poy, eae Bury, Hants, the Ven. Charles 
Carr Clerke, Archdeacon of Oxford, to Caroline, 
dau. of the late William Henry Ashhurst, esq. 
of Waterstock, Oxfordsh.—aAt St. Pancras, 
Samuel Borlase, esq. of Castle Horneck, Corn- 
wall, to Mary-Anne, dau. of the late William 
Co, esq. of Chigwell.—At Southwick 
Hants, Major Charles Dunsmure, 42d Royal 
Bigpeniete to Laura, dau. of Thomas This- 
tlethwayte, esq. of Southwick Park.—aAt 
Leyton, Essex, Thomas Pemberton, esq. of 
Birmingham, to Eliza-Matilda Jepson, niece 
of the late Joseph Walker, esq. of the same 

lace. ——At St. Mary’s Cheltenham, George 
illiam Parry, esq. of Liidiarde, Cardigansh. 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of James Hughes 
esq. of Glan Rheidol, in the same county, an 
granddan. of Sir Thomas Bonsall, of Fronfraith. 
—At Kempstone, near Lou Lewy , the 
Rev. Henry James Gotton, to Ehzabeth-Emma, 
only dau. of John Sparrow Stovin, esq¢.— At 
Church, Norf. the Rev. Augustus 
M. Hopper, Rector of Starston, to Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. John Holmes, 
of Gawdy Hall.—At Lan, Pe oe Wilts, 
Charles Hall Clarke, esq. M.D. to Elizabeth- 
Penelope, second dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Clarke, of the 46th ey” Chatham, Lieut. 
John Warburton, of the 60th King’s Royal 
Rifles, to Martha, eldest dau. of Lieut. Mit- 
chell, of the same corps.——At the Friends’ 
Meeting House, Stoke Newington, John Bar- 
clay, of Fore-st. London, to Isabella, eldest 
dau. of the late John Robinson Waite. 

17. At Biackburn, James Whigham, esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, of the Northern Circuit, to 
Emma, sister of H. Brock Hollinshead, esq. of 
Tockholes Fold.——At Astbury, near Congle- 


ton, John Drinkwater, esq. of Salford, to Ma- 
rianne, only dau. of Thomas — . of 
Foxhill-bank, near Accrington.——John - 
ker an esq. of Hamilton-ter. St. John’s 


Wood, to ary dau. of the late P. Ric 

esq. of Flatfie id, Perthsh.——-At St. George's, 
joomsbury urrow Gregory b 

ford-sq. ; to aria-Teresa, second dau. of 


Richard Price, of Santiago, Chili, esq. 

19. At East Grafton, John ut 5 . of 
Wexcombe, to Sarah-Anne, second dau. of the 
~ J ya er Vicar of Shrewton, Wilts. 

" ‘ rge’s, Hanover-sq. —— 
Cope Caulfeild, esq. only son of Bawin ° 
Caulfeild, of Rafanduff, in Queen’s co. Ireland, 
and of Weymouth-st. Portland-pl. a ty Anne- 
Louisa, youngest dau. of the late J. R. Franck- 
lin, esq.——At Tottenham, Thomas William, 
second son of Robert William Kennard, esq. 
of Theobalds, Herts, to Octavia, fifth dau. of 
Henry Lewis Smale, esq. of Mig mag = House, 
Tottenham.——At Tiverton, the Rev. George 
Drinkwater Bourne, Rector of Westonsubedge, 
Gloucestersh. and son of the late Peter Bourne, 
esq. to Jane, only dau. of Francis Hole, esq. 
——At St. Mark’s, Kennington, Frederick Leo- 
pold oe ye son of the late Capt. 
G. C. Pulling, R.N. to Julia-Mary, yo 
dau. of the late Henry Pilleau, esq. of Ken- 
nington.——At Trinity Church, Bath, John 
Soden, . to Henrietta Corbet, eldest dau. of 
the late Charles Decimus Williames, ~ 
At Sidmouth, the Rev. Arthur Pardoe, of Hope- 
say, Shropsh. to Mary-Banger-Jane-Jenkins, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. William Jenkins, Vicar 
of Sidmouth.——At St. Pancras Church, John 
Horstman, esq. of Finsbury-sq. to Jemima, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Miles, esq. 
of Green-st. Grosvenor-sq.——At St. Mary’s, 
Islington, James Hunter, esq. of Compton-ter. 
to Miss Oats, of Barnsbury-st.——At king, 
Joseph Hoare, esq. of Hampstead, to Rachel- 
J — eee dau. of Charles Barclay, esq. 
of Bury Hill. 

21. At Wimbledon, Surrey, Arthur Hatha- 
way, esq. Madras Civil Serv. to Mary-Cecilia- 
Hamilton, dau. of the late Major-Gen. Hogg, 
of the Bombay Army.——At Cheltenham, the 
Rev. J. J. Barlow, Incumbent of St. Mark’s, 
Gloucester, to Katharine, fourth dau. and at 
the same time, A. J. Brown, esq. of Barn- 
staple, to Fanny, youngest dau. of Richard 
Pinder, esq. of Cheltenham.——At Brasted, 
Kent, the Rev. Benjamin Webb, to Maria-El- 
S- dau. of the Rev. Dr. Mill——At 

thwick, Sir Robert Gyli, late of the 15th 
Hussars, and Lieut. of the Yeomen Guard, son 
of the late William Gyll, esq. Capt. of the 2d 
Life Guards, and of Wyrardisbury House, 
Bucks, to Jane-Pryce, youngest dau. of Sir 
John Pinhorne, of Ringwood Park, Isle of 
Wight, and widow of Henry Botfield, only son 
of Sir Edward Thomason, of Bath.——At 
Sywell, Sir Watkin Owen Pell, Knt. Capt. 
Royal Navy, to Sarah-Dorothea, dau. of 
ward Owen, esq. Maesmynnan, Denbighsh. 
——At Croydon, Robert Amédée, son of J. B. 
Heath, esq. of Russell-sq. to Harriett, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Keen, esq. of Croydon and 
Coulsdon, Surrey.——At the Friends’ Meetin 
House, Hertford, yo of Great Bard- 
field Hall, Essex, to Elizabeth-Ann, second 
dau. of John Warner, of Hoddesdon, Herts. 
——At All Saints’, Islington, William Bell, esq. 
C. Eng. of the co. Down, Ireland, to Euphemia 
8. L. second dau. of the late Lieut. Skead, R.N. 

22. At Trinity Church, Marylebone, . 
Thomas wing er, R.N. son of the late Wil- 
liam Carpenter, esq. of Toft Monks, Norfolk, 
to Caroline-Finistrina, dau. of the late John 
Saulee, a tea Ravenshaw, esq. East India Di- 
rector, of Harley-st. Cayendish-sq.——At the 


——— 
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Catholic Chapel, Chelsea, and afterwards at 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. William Green- 
wood, esq. of Brookwood, Hants, late Lieut.- 
Col. of the Grenadier Guards, to Catherine- 
Caroline, fifth dau. of the late Sir Henry Joseph 
Tichborne, of Tichborne.—At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Charles George Barnett, esq. to 
Marianne-Jane, eldest dau. of Edward St. John 
Mildmay, esq. and granddau. of the late Sir 
Henry Mildmay, Bart.——At Staveley, W. H. 
Rawson, Jun. esq. of Halifax, to Ellen-Louisa, 
ounger dau. of Amaziah Empson, esq. Spel- 
ow Hill, Yorksh.——At St. Mary’s, Chel- 
tenham, John, third son of the late Rev. 
Sir Godfrey Thomas, Bart. of Bodiam, Sussex, 
to on ey ge a dau. of Capt. 
Edmond C. Bacon, R.N. nephew of the late 
Sir E. Bacon, Bart.——At Alverstoke, near 
Gosport, Lieut. George Barton Jeffreys, R.N. 
to Catherine-Mary-Anne, fourth dau. of the 
late Vice-Adm. James Katon. 

At St. John the Evangelist, Westmin- 
ster, Henry, third son of Thomas Kirkland 
Glazebrook, esy. of Egremont, Cheshire, to 
Amelia, second dau. of Thomas Forbes Wal- 
misley, esq. of Westminster. 

‘ At Dilwyn, Herefordshire, William, 
ag son of John Dowding, esq. of Loughern 

ouse, Martley, Worcestersh. and of Mont- 
pellier-ter. Cheltenham, to Ann, third dau. of 
the late Joseph Stephens, esq. of Dilwyn.—— 
At Norwich, the Rev. William Bray, to Catha- 
rine, eldest dau. of Octavius Greene, esq.—— 
At Springfield, the Rev. Duncan Fraser, M.A. 
Incumbent of the Holy Trinity, Halstead, to 
Mary-Elizabeth, dau. of Charles George Parker, 
esq. of ——.. Place, Essex.——At Rugby, 
the Rev. H. W. Kemp, B.A. Curate of St. John 
Church, Hull, to Ann-Maria, widow of the late 
—— Simons, esq. M.D. of the former place. 
——At Exeter, George Hingeston, esq. of mon 
Regis, Dorset, to Eliza, third dau. of the Rev. 
Richard Adney. —— At Plymouth, George 
Hingston, esq. to Charlotte, dau. of the late 
James Forster, esq. both of Plymouth.—At 
Hythe, the Rev. John Innes, Vicar of Downe, 
to Eliza-Mary, dau. of the late John Laidlaw, 
esq. President of Council in the Island of Do- 
minica.— At St. Mary’s, Islington, Mr. Wil- 
liam Lake, of Chalk, near Gravesend, to Mar- 
garet, third dau. of the late James Wilson, 
esq. of Highbury-ter. Islington. —— At St. 
Alphage, Greenwich, Henry Walter Wilson, of 
the Inner Temple, esq. to Kate-Foster, only 
dau. of the late Capt. John Filmore, R.N. 

28. At St. Pancras, Euston-sq. James Ri- 
chardson, esq. of Regent’s Park-ter. to Eliza- 
beth, only dau. of the late John Nichol, esq. 
and niece of Sir John Pirie, Bart. of Champion 
Hill.——At Tottenham, William Tucker, esq. 
of Lawrence-lane, to Amelia-Bates, of Cole- 
raine House, Stamford Hill, niece of the late 
Samuel Argill, esq. of West Ham Abbey.—— 
At Cottered, Herts, the Rev. Thomas Harrison 
Bullock, Fellow of King’s college, Cambridge, 
and Chaplain of Guy’s Hospital, to Frances, 
dau. of the Rev. John Walker, Rector of Cot- 
tered.— At Auldbar, the seat of P. Chalmers, 
esq. Forfarshire, North Britain, Robert Span- 
kie, esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, to Mary- 
Stewart-Blakely, eldest dau. of the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Down.—At Edinburgh, Archi- 
bald Smith, esq. Advocate, Sheriff Substitute 
of Lanarksh. to Jannett, youngest dau. of the 
late William Blackwood, esq. Publisher. 

29. At St. Marylebone, Thomas Henry Am- 
brose, esq. of Manchester-sq. and Copford, 


Essex, to Emma-Fosbury-Ann, eldest dau. of 
the late Charles Thomas Hitchcock, esq. of 
Albvemarle-st. and Fulham.——At Meole Brace, 
Salop, 
Ga 


7. O. Markham, esq. M.D. Kensington 
en-ter. Hyde Park, to Eliza-Emma, third 
10 
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dau. of J. W. Smith, esq. Radbrooke, Salop. 
—At Milverton, near Leamington, Edward 
Vernon, esq. of Severn Bank, Worcestersh, to 
Etheldred, second dau. of the late Sir James 
Duberly, of Gaines Hall, Huntingdonsh.— 
At Ewell, the Rev. John N. Harrison, Vicar of 
Reigate, to Margarette-Ann, eldest dau. of 
Joseph Ward, esq. Hill House, Epsom.——At 
St. Mary’s, Islin ton, William King, esq. of 
Hamlet House, Hammersmith, to Mildred, 
dau. of the late Thomas Stephens, esq. of 
Highbury-pl. Islington.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. the Rev. James George Curry 
Fussell, B.A. of the Chantry, Frome, to Janet- 
Jemima, fourth dau. of the late Major-Gen. Sir 
John Dalrymple, Bart. of North Berwick, Had- 
dingtonsh. N. B.——At Bath, the Rev. John 
Cooke, of Balliol college, Oxford, to Ellen- 
Durham, dau. of the late Sir Joseph Huddart, 
of Brynkir, Caernarvonsh. and of Norfolk- 
crescent, Bath.——At Knole, Kent, the Mar- 
— of Salisbury, to the Lady Mary-Catharine- 
ackville West, second dau. of the Earl and 
Countess De La Warr.——At Streatham, the 
Rev. John Finley, M.A. Vicar of Studley, War- 
wicksh. and Chaplain to the Earl of Gains- 
borough, to Maria, youngest dau. of Stephen 
Wilson, esq. of Streatham, Surrey, and of Bex- 
hill, Sussex.——At Frensham, near Farnham, 
Thomas Jenkyns, eldest son of the Rev. Thomas 
Heathcote, of Shaw Hill, Wilts, to Mary-Ca- 
therine, eldest dau. of George Austin Moultrie, 
esq. of Aston Hall, Shropsh.——At Exeter, the 
Rev. Noel Lowe, Vicar of Colaton Rawleigh, 
Devon, to Louisa-Julia, dau. of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Stevens. —— At Kensington, Vesey 
Leslie Foster, esq. of Bathsecar, co. Louth, 
and of Moyvane, co. Kerry, to Sarah-Anne, 
only child of the late Henry Quilter, esq. of 
Monken Hadley, Middlesex.——At St.George’s, 
Hanover-sq. the Rev. Robert Augustus Gor- 
don, Rector of Avington, Berks, to Elizabeth- 
Frances, eldest dau. of the late Philip Yorke 
Lindsay, esq. and granddau. of the late Bishop 
of Kildare.— At the British Bubesey, Brus- 
sels, ee Routh, esq. to Mary-Stewart, 
eldest daughter of Capt. Allan Stewart, 
late of her Majesty’s 3rd_ Regt. Buffs.——At 
Hillingdon, the Rev. C. F. att, Rector of 
Broughton, Oxfordsh. to Maria-Frederica, 
youngest dau. of the late William Walford, 
esq. of Banbury.——At St. Anne’s, Kew Green, 
Capt. the Hon. George Hope, R.N. son of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. John Earl of Hopetoun, to the 
Hon. Anne Carmichael Napier, fourth dau. of 
the late William John Lord Napier, and Maid 
of Honour to the Queen. 

30. At Brighton, Paul J. Fearon, esq. of 
London, to Ann, eldest dau. of the Rey. J. P, 
Malleson. 

May 1. At St. Pancras New Church, Tho- 
mas Alexander, second son of Capt. T. Mont- 
gomery, R.N. to Elizabeth-Beaumont, youngest 
dau. of William James, esq. of Kentish Town. 

3. At Venice, Lieut.-Col. Poulett Cameron, 
C.B. only surviving son of the late Capt. Ca- 
meron, R.N. to Louisa-Agnes-Alava, youngest 
dau. of the late Col. Sir Thomas Soull, Consul- 
Gen. of her Britannic Majesty to the Lombardo 
Austrian Kingdom of Italy.——At All Souls’ 
Church, Langham-pl. the Marquess of Sligo, 
to the Hon. Ellen-Sydney Smythe, dau. of 
Viscount Strangford. 

4. At Bristol, James, eldest son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Cookson, 80th Regt. and of Neas- 
ham Hail, Durham, to Sybella, youngest dau. 
of the late Thomas Tyndall, esq. of the Fort, 
near Bristol.——At Wyton, the Rev. Han- 
worth E. Rackham, Vicar of Witchford, Isle of 
Ely, to Eleanor-Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. 

ward M. Peck, Rector of Wyton, Hunts, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Duke or ARGYLL. 
April 26. At Inverary Castle, co. Ar- 
gyi in his 70th year, the Most Noble 
ohn Douglas Edward Henry Campbell, 
seventh Duke’ of Argyll, Marquess of 
Kintyre and Lorn, Earl of Campbell and 
Cowall, Viscount of Lochow and Glenila, 
Lord Inverary, Mull, Morvern and Tiry 
(1701) ; sixteenth Earl of Argyll (1457), 
and Lord of Lorn (1470); seventeenth 
Lord Campbell (1445),—all dignities in 
the peerage of Scotland; third Baron 
Sundridge of Coombank in Kent (1766), 
and Baron Hamilton of Hameldon, co. 
Leicester (1776), in the peerage of Great 
Britain ; Heritable Master of the Queen’s 
Household, Keeper of the Great Seal, 
and official Custodian of the Regalia of 
Scotland; Keeper of Dunstaffnage and 
Carrick Castles; Colonel of the Argyll and 
Bute Militia; a Fellow of the Royal Socie- 
ties of London and Edinburgh, &c. &c. 

His Grace was born on the 2lst Dec. 
1777, the third son of John fifth Duke of 
Argyll, by Elizabeth dowager Duchess of 
Hamilton and Brandon (created Baroness 
Hamilton in 1776), second daughter of 
John Gunning, esq. of Castle Coote, co. 
Roscommon. He was thus brother to 
two Dukes, Douglas Duke of Hamilton 
and Brandon, who died without issue in 
1799; and George-William Duke of 
Argyll, to whose dignities he succeeded. 

Lord John Campbell served for some 
time as an officer in his father’s regiment, 
the 3rd Foot Guards,and served in Holland 
under the Duke of York and Sir Ralph 
Abercromby. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed Colonel of the Argyll and Bute 
regiment of militia. 

He was elected to Parliament for the 
county of Argyll, on the resignation of 
his uncle Lord Frederick Campbell, in 
1799, and rechosen at the subsequent 
general elections until 1820, when he re- 
tired, and chietly resided at Ardencapel 
Castle, his seat in Dumbartonshire, until, 
by the death of his brother George-Wil- 
liam the sixth Duke, he succeeded to the 
dignities of the Peerage, on the 21st Oct. 
1839. He was appointed Keeper of the 
Great Seal of Scotland in Sept. 1841. 

His Grace took an active part in en- 
deavouring to arrest the impending dis- 
ruption in the Church of Scotland, and 
proposed a Bill for legalising the veto 
law. Although the propriety of such a 
course may be doubted by many, the at- 
tempt was worthy of the descendant of 
those who had contributed so essentially 
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to its establishment. In private life his 
Grace was distinguished by the warmest 
and most generous feelings, united to the 
highest sense of honour. He was at- 
tached to scientific pursuits, and was 
well acquainted with the principles of 
chemistry and mechanics. 

His Grace’married first, August 3, 1803, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of William 
Campbell, of Fairfield, co. Ayr, and by 
that lady, who died Dec. 1818, he had no 
issue. He married secondly, April 17, 
1820, Joan, only daughter and heir of 
John Glassel, esq. of Long Niddrey, 
East Lothian; she died Jan, 22, 1828, 
leaving issue two sons and two daughters: 
1. John-Henry, who died in 1837, aged 
sixteen; 2. the Most Noble George- 
Douglas now Duke of Argyll; 3. Lady 
Emma-Augusta; and 4. Elizabeth, who 
died an infant, soon after her mother. 
His Grace married thirdly, Jan. 10, 1831, 
Anne-Colhoun, eldest daughter of the 
late John Cuningham, esq. of Craig Ends ; 
who survives him. 

The present Duke was born in 1823; 
he married in 1844, Lady Elizabeth 
Georgiana Sutherland- Leveson-Gower, el- 
dest daughter of the Duke of Sutherland ; 
and has issue John-Douglas-Sutherland 
now Marquess of Lorn, born in 1845. 





EARL oF BEssBOROUGH. 

May 16. At Dublin Castle, in his 66th 
year, His Excellency the Right Hon. John 
William Ponsonby, fourth Earl of Bessbo- 
rough (1739), Viscount Duncannon (1723), 
and Baron of Bessborough (1721) ; Baron 
Ponsonby of Sysonby, co. Leic. (1749) ; 
and Baron Duncannon, of Bessborough, 
co. Kilkenny (1834) ; Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland; Lord Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of the county of Kilkenny; a 
Commissioner for Ecclesiastical Affairs in 
England, and of the Metropolitan Roads, 
&e. &e. 

His lordship, who until the last three 
years of his life was known as Lord Dun- 
cannon, was born August 31, 1781, the 
eldest son of Frederick third Earl of Bess- 
borough, by Lady Henrietta Frances 
Spencer, second daughter of John first 
Earl Spencer. He was a member of 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he was 
created M.A. June 23, 1802. In 14805 he 
was returned to Parliament for Knares- 
borough, by the introduction of the Duke 
of Devonshire ; in 1806 and 1807 he was 
returned for Higham Ferrers through the 
interest of Earl _— and from 
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1812 to 1826 for Malton, another borough 
in the nomination of the same noble pa- 
tron. In 1826 he came forward as a can- 
didate for the county of Kilkenny, and 
was returned after a hard contest, as he 
was again in 1831; but in 1832 he was 
driven from the field by the increased 
strength of the Repeal party, with whose 
views he could not coincide. He then 
came forward as a candidate for Notting- 
ham, together with Sir Ronald Ferguson, 
and they defeated Capt. Gordon by a large 
majority— 

Sir Ronald C. Ferguson . 

Viscount Duncannon . . 2259 

CaptainGordon. . . . 851 

Though no orator, Lord Duncannon 
was for many years one of the most active 
members of the Whig party, and made 
himself particularly useful in his private 
intercourse with its members, being, in 
fact, the head ‘‘ whipper-in ”’ of the Op- 
position, and one of the chief councillors 
of their private coteries. So much was 
this the case, that when the preparation 
of the Reform Bill was entrusted to the 
late Lord Durham, that statesman called 
to his assistance Lord Duncannon, toge- 
ther with Lord John Russell and Sir 
James Graham; so that the subject of 
this memoir was in fact one of the authors 
of that important measure. This circum- 
stance, however, was not publicly known 
until three years after, when it was men- 
tioned by Lord Durham in a speech de- 
livered at Gateshead, Oct. 23, 1833. 

In 1831, Lord Duncannon was appoint- 
ed First Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, and was on that occasion sworn 
a Privy Councillor on the 23d Feb. He 
continued in that office till the month of 
July, 1834, and in discharging its duties 
he displayed great aptitude for public 
affairs, and no inconsiderable knowledge 
of the particular department to which 
Lord Grey had appointed him. But he 
was removed from that position when 
Lord Melbourne became head of the Go- 
vernment, in Aug. 1834, and intrusted 
with the seals of the Home Office ; this, 
however, proved to be only a temporary 
arrangement, for in less than three months 
Lord Althorp succeeded to a peerage, an 
event which led to the dissolution of the 
Whig ministry. 

On the 18th July, in the same year, he 
was called up to the House of Peers by the 
titleof Baron Duncannon, of Bessborough. 

On the 18th April, 1835, on the restor- 
ation of Lord Melbourne's ministry, Lord 
Duncannon was not only replaced in his 
former office of First Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, but also intrusted with 
the custody of the Privy Seal, which change 
doubled his official income without much 
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increasing his public services. These two 
offices remained thus united, until, on the 
16th Oct. 1839, the Minister appointed the 
Earl of Clarendon Privy Seal, Lord Dun- 
cannon retaining the more onerous duty of” 
presiding at the office of Woods and For- 
ests, with which has long been united the: 
functions formerly discharged by the 
Board of Public Works. Amongst the 
undertakings of that class in whieh the 
Melbourne Ministry engaged, the new 
houses of Parliament may be considered: 
as the most remarkable, and it will be 
readily admitted that Lord Duncannon is 
fairly entitled to some share of the praise 
due to the Commissioners of Public 
Works for the labour bestowed by that 
department upon the reconstruction of 
our legislative halls. Of Lord Duncan- 
non’s official life it may be said, that he 
was a most diligent Minister, and that to 
his taste and indefatigable supervision the 
public is indebted for most of the improve- 
ments and embellishments of the parks 
and public places which have taken place 
since his first tenure of office. In the 
month of Sept. 1841, however, Lord Mel- 
bourne meade way for Sir Robert Peel, and 
Lord Duncannon was succeeded by the 
Earl of Lincoln. 

In the month of February, 1844, his 
father descended into the tomb, at the ad- 
vanced age of 86; and the subject of this 
memoir became, in the 63d year of his 
age, fourth Earl of Bessborough. 

When Lord John Russell became Pre- 
mier, in July 1846, the Earlof Bessborough 
was appointed Lord Lieutenant in Ire- 
land. He was the first resident Irish 
landlord who for many years had been 
called to that high position ; and, having 
always been one of the principal oppo- 
nents of the Irish Tories, his accession to 
power was very popular. The recent dis- 
tress of that country has sadly eclipsed the 
splendour of his vice-royalty: but it is 
universally allowed that Lord Bessborough 
exerted his best efforts to alleviate the 
misery of the people, and that those 
efforts were, on the whole, wisely con- 
ceived and ably directed. In a speech 
which the Earl of Roden made in the 
House of Peers on the 6th of May, in de- 
bate on the Irish Poor Law, he expressed 
his belief ‘‘that in nothing had the noble 
lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment more shown his wisdom for the be- 
nefit of Ireland than in the choice he 
made of that illustrious individual to pre- 
side over the affairs of that country. His 
acquaintance with the state of the country, 
his anxiety to promote its interests, and 
the attention which he paid to everything 
calculated to advance the general welfare, 
had obtained for him the approbation and 
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affection of all grades and classes of the 
people. Ireland having so long suffered 
from the practice of sending over there as 
Lord-Lieutenant and Secretary men who, 
however well-meaning, knew nothing of 
the country, and only when about to leave 
it had learned anything as to what their 
duty was, he could not refrain availing 
himself of the present opportunity to ex- 
press a hope that the same wise and judi- 
cious course which had been taken by 
Lord John Russell in the appointment of 
the Earl of Bessborough would be fol- 
lowed hereafter, and that, if possible, an 
individual of as unsullied a character and 
of as intimate an acquaintance with the 
state of that country might be placed over 
its affairs,’’ 

It is just sixty years since a Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland died during his tenure of 
office, that having last occurred to George 
fourth Duke of Rutland in the year 1787. 

The cause of Lord Bessborough’s death 
was hydrothorax or dropsy on the chest. 
His funeral was privately conducted, and 
his body was conveyed for interment to 
the family vault at Bessborough. 

The Earl of Bessborough married, Nov. 
11, 1805, Lady Maria Fane, third daugh- 
ter of John tenth Earl of Westmoreland. 
She died on the 19th March, 1834 ; having 
had issue eight sons, of whom five now 
survive, and six daughters. Their names 
were as follows:—1l. Lady Georgiana- 
Sarah, married in 1839 to the Rev. Sack- 
ville Gardiner Bourke, Rector of Hathe- 
rop, Gloucestershire, son of the late 
Dean of Ossory, and nephew to the Earl 
of Mayo, and has issue; 2. the Right 
Hon. John-George-Brabazon now Earl of 
Bessborough ; 3. the Hon. William Went- 
worth Brabazon Ponsonby, who died in 
1831, in his 19th year; 4. the Right 
Hon. Augusta-Lavinia-Priscilla Countess 
of Kerry, married first in 1834 to Wil- 
liam Thomas Earl of Kerry, eldest son of 
the present Marquess of Lansdowne (the 
Earl died in 1836, leaving issue one daugh- 
ter), and secondly in 1845 to the Hon. 
Charles Alexander Gore, brother to the 
Earl of Arran, and has issue a son; 5. 
the Hon. Frederick George Brabazon 
Ponsonby, M.A.; 6. Lady Emily-Char- 
lotte-Mary ; 7. Lady Maria-Jane-Eliza- 
beth, married in 1838 to her cousin the 
Hon. Charles Frederick Ashley Cooper 
Ponsonby, eldest son of Lord de Mauley ; 
8. the Hon George Arthur Brabazon 
Ponsonby, who died in 1841, aged 21; 
9. the Hon. and Rev. Walter William 
Brabazon Ponsonby, Rector of Canford, 
Dorsetshire ; 10. the Hon. Spencer Cecil 
Brabazon Ponsonby, a clerk in the Foreign 
Office; 11. Lady Harriet - Frederica- 
Anne; 12, Lady Kathleen-Louisa-Geor- 
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giana; 13. a son who died an infant in 
1838 ; and 14. the Hon. Gerald Henry Bra- 
bazon Ponsonby, who was born in 1829. 
The present Earl of Bessborough was 
born in 1809, and married in 1835 Lady 
Frances-Charlotte Lambton, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Earl of Durham. Her lady- 
ship died only two months after her mar- 
riage, As Lord Duncannon, he has sat in 
the present Parliament for Derby, and is 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Carlow. 





Viscount ASHBROOK. 

May 4. At his seat, Beaumont Lodge, 
Old Windsor, aged 70, the Right Hon. 
Henry Jeffrey Flower, fourth Viscount 
Ashbrook (1751), and Baron of Castle 
Durrow, co. Kilkenny (1733), in the 
peerage of Ireland. 

His Lordship was born Nov. 19, 1776, 
the third son and youngest child of Wil- 
liam the second Viscount, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr. Ridge (afterwards remar- 
ried to the Rev. John Jones, D.D.) 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his brother William the third 
Viscount, unmarried, Jan. 6, 1802. On 
the 23d May, 1832, he was appointed one 
of the Lords of the Bedchamber to King 
William the Fourth, and he retained that 
office until his Majesty’s death in 1837. 
We believe he never sat in either house 
of Parliament. 

His Lordship was twice married ; first, 
on the 26th May 1802, to Deborah-Susan- 
nah, daughter and heir of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Maximilian Freind, which lady died 
April 25, 1810; and secondly, June 22, 
1812, to Emily-Theophila, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, Bart. of 
Fernhill, near Windsor, and sister to the 
late Lord Metcalfe. That lady survives 
him. By the former marriage he had 
issue three sons and three daughters: 
1. the Hon. Susan-Sophia, married first 
in 1824 to the Rev. William Robinson, 
and secondly in 1836, to William Wilson 
Campbell, esq. M.D., M.R.1.A.; 2. a 
son, who died an infant ; 3. the Right Hon. 
Henry now Viscount Ashbrook ; 4. the 
Hon. Caroline, who became, in 1829, the 
second wife of Henry Every, esq. eldest 
son of Sir Henry Every, Bart. and died in 
1840; 5. the Hon. William, who died in 
1813, in his 6th year; and 6. the Hon. 
Harriet-Elizabeth, who died in 1827, in 
her 18th year. By his second marriage 
he had further issue: 7. the Hon. Au- 
gusta-Emily, who died in 1827, in her 12th 
year; 8. the Most Noble Charlotte-Au- 
gusta Duchess of Marlborough, who be- 
came in 1846 the second wife of the pre- 
sent Duke of Marlborough, and has issue 
one son; and 9. the Hon. Sophia-Geor- 
giana, who died in 1826, in her 6th year, 
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Lorp SAYE AND SELE. 

March 31. In Grosvenor-street, aged 
49, the Right Hon. William Thomas 
Eardley-Twisleton-Fiennes, Baron Saye 
and Sele (by writ 1447, and by patent 
1603). 

He was the only son of Gregory-Wil- 
liam Lord Saye and Sele, by the Hon. 
Maria-Marion Eardley, eldestdaughterand 
coheir of Sampson Lord Eardley. He 
succeeded to the peerage on the death of 
his father, Nov. 13, 1844. Hesupported 
the Whig party, but took no prominent 
part in public affairs. He was a distin- 
guished member of the Royal Thames 
Yacht Club, and on one occasion—that 
of the re-election of the late W. H. Har- 
rison, esq. to the post of commodore— 
he gave a piece of plate for competition. 
He was also Provincial Grand Master of 
the Freemasons in Kent. 

His remains were removed for inter- 
ment in the family vault at Broughton 
Castle, Oxfordshire, attended by his suc- 
cessor, and Sir Culling Eardley Smith, 
Bart. 

His Lordship having died unmarried, 
and his sister, who married George- 
Ernest Count von Gersdorff of Prussia, 
having had no issue, the peerage has de- 
volved on his cousin the Rev. Frederick 
Twisleton, D.C.L., Canon Residentiary 
and Treasurer of Hereford Cathedral ; 
son of the late Hon. and Rev. Thomas 
James Twisleton, D.D. His Lordship 
is the widower of the Hon. Emily Wing- 
field, second daughter of Richard fourth 
Lord Viscount Powerscourt, and has 
issue a numerous family. 

The remains of the deceased lord were, 
April 7, removed for interment to the 
family vault at Broughton Castle, Oxford- 
shire. Lord Saye and Sele and Sir Cul- 
ling Eardley Smith attended the obse- 
quies. The late lord has bequeathed his 
large estates in Lincolnshire and Hunting- 
donshire, the mansion in Grosvenor-street, 
and other property over which he had 
any control, to his cousin, the preseut 
peer, Broughton Castle and the Oxford- 
shire property going with the title. Bel- 
videre, near Dartford, reverts to Sir 
Culling Eardley Smith, in right of his 
mother, youngest daughter and co-heiress 
of thelate Lord Eardley. He hasbequeathed 
to the Lock Hospital 1,000/. and 10,0007. 
to each of his cousins—the Rev. Charles 
Twisleton, E. T. Twisleton, and Charles 
Twisleton Graves—and has appointed his 
cousin, the Rev. Frederick Twisleton, 
residuary legatee over all his property. 
The personalty alone was valued at 
45,0007. 
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Lorp CowLey. 

April 27. At Paris, in his 75th year, 
the Right Hon. Henry Wellesley, Baron 
Cowley of Wellesley, co. Somerset, G.C.B., 
a Privy Councillor, and late her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at the Court of France. 

His Lordship was the youngest brother 
of the Duke of Wellington, being the 
sixth son of Garrett first Earl of Morning- 
ton, by the Hon. Anne Hill, daughter of 
Arthur first Viscount Dungannon ; and he 
was born on the 20th Jan. 1773. 

At the age of twenty-two Mr. Henry 
Wellesley was appointed a precis-writer 
in the Foreign-office, and having spent 
nearly two years in that office, he accom- 
panied the embassy of Lord Malmesbury 
to Lille, where he remained until Oct. 
1797, when he accompanied his brother 
Lord Wellesley, who was newly appointed 
to the government of India, as private 
secretary. He had not been much more 
than a year in India when he was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners in My- 
sore. In the duties of that office he de- 
veloped great talents for business; and 
the services of the commission proved so 
satisfactury to the East India Company 
that the Court of Directors presented to 
the commissioners 10,000 pagodas each 
(being about 4,000/. sterling). Mr. Wel- 
lesley was entrusted by his brother, the 
Governor-General, with a mission of 
great delicacy and importance at Oude, 
where he obtained the execution of a 
treaty by which the Nawab ceded to the 
company districts yielding a revenue of a 
million sterling per annum. He was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor of the ceded 
districts, to the great dissatisfaction of 
the East India Company, who thought 
their own servants had been deprived of 
patronage duly belonging to them. The 
Court of Directors remonstrated with 
Lord Wellesley, who refused to annul 
the appointment, declaring that no con- 
sideration inferior to the most urgent de- 
mands of the public service could have 
induced him to withdraw his brother from 
the care of his domestic interests, and 
place him in the government of a dis- 
tant province, in which his successful 
negotiations had proved of the highest im- 
portance to the public service. In Jan. 
1803, Mr. Wellesley returned to Cal- 
cutta, after completing the settlement of 
Oude, and in the same year left India, to 
seek higher fortunes in his native country. 

At the general election of 1807 Mr. 
Wellesley was returned as one of the 
members for the borough of Eye, in Suf- 
folk, and at the same time took his seat 
as one of the Secretaries of the Treasury, 
under the Duke of Portland’s govern- 
ment, He was remembered in the House 
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as a tolerably good speaker, but he never 
attracted unusual attention. He still 
turned towards diplomacy as the field for 
his ambition, and in 1809, having resigned 
his situation in the Treasury, he was sent 
to Madrid as British Envoy. Under 
this designation he represented British 
interests in Spain till the 10th Oct. 1811, 
when he was invested with the more dig- 
nified position of Ambassador at that court. 
In the year 1812 he was created a Knight 
of the Bath. His career in Spain, though 
often obstructed by serious difficulties, 
and often involving duties of the most 
embarrassing and delicate character, con- 
tinued to yield him increasing reputation 
and high authority, not only with the 
Government of his own country, but 
amongst all the states of Europe ; and 
it was not until the 3rd of March, 1822, 
that his mission was brought to a close. 
He was then deemed worthy to represent 
the majesty of England at that court 
which for almost half a century has had 
the renowned Prince Metternich for its 
prime adviser. He arrived at Vienna on 
the 5th of May, 1823, and continued to 
be ambassador at the Austrian Court 
until the 27th Aug. 1831. The manner 
in which his functions at Vienna were 
performed, and the length of his previous 
services, received on the 21st Jan. 1828, 
the satisfactory testimony of approbation 
which is conveyed in a patent of peerage ; 
on that day, while his brother, the Duke 
of Wellington, was Prime Minister, Sir 
Henry Wellesley became Baron Cowley, 
of Wellesley, in the county of Somerset. 
Cowley, or Colley, * as is well known, 
was the original patronymic of the Wel- 
lesley family, which assumed the name of 
Wellesley in the person of Richard first 
Lord Mornington. 

On the accession of the Peel Ministry, 

* When Sir Henry Sydney relinquished 
the government of Ireland in 1580 he 
recommended to Arthur lord Grey, his 
successor as lord deputy, ‘‘ amongst other 
of my friends, Sir Henry Cowley, a 
knight of mine own making, who whilst 
he was young and the ability and strength 
of his body served, was valiant, fortunate, 
and a good servant, having by my ap- 
pointment the charge of the King’s 
County, to keep the county well ordered 
and in good obedience. He is as good a 
borderer as ever I found any there. I 
left him at my coming thence a counsellor, 
having tried him for his experience and 
judgment, very sufficient for the room he 
was called unto: he was a sound and fast 
friend to me, and so I doubt not but your 
lordship shall find when you have occa- 
sion to employ him.”’ 
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in 1841, Lord Cowley was appointed as 
British ambassador at the court of the 
Tuileries. When the Whig party were 
once more invested with the powers of the 
Crown, Lord Cowley made room for Lord 
Normanby, but long before this event his 
health began rapidly to decline, and ru- 
mours were of daily occurrence that his 
lordship was on the point of resigning. 
Lord Cowley had so long been accus- 
tomed to live on the Continent, that after 
a short residence in England he returned 
to Paris, and there ended his days. 

Lord Cowley was twice married. On 
the 20th Sept. 1803 he was united to 
Lady Charlotte Cadogan, second daughter 
of Charles-Sloane first Earl Cadogan, then 
in her twenty-second year. By this lady 
he had four children: Henry-Richard, 
who succeeds to the title; William, a 
chaplain in the Royal Navy ; Gerald, in 
holy orders ; and Charlotte-Arbuthnot, 
married to Lord Robert Grosvenor. 
While Lord Cowley was in Spain an at- 
tachment sprung up between his wife and 
Lord Paget, now Marquess of Anglesey, 
which was followed by an elopement in 
1809. On the 12th of May in that year 
an action brought against Lord Paget by 
Mr. Wellesley was decided in the Sheriff’s 
Court. The damages were laid at 20,0007. 
and the jury awarded the full amount, 
counsel for the defendant stating that his 
client instructed him to say that he had 
no defence, that he wished to urge no 
grounds of extenuation, and would make 
no attempt to reduce the damages. This 
painful chapter in the history of Mr. Wel- 
lesley may be closed by stating that the 
brother of the lady sent a hostile message 
to Lord Paget, who received the fire of 
his adversary, and then, discharging his 
pistol in the air, declared he could never 
raise his hand against any member of a 
family which he had so deeply injured. 

The marriage with Lady Charlotte Ca- 
dogan was dissolved in 1810, and on the 
27th Feb. 1816 Lord Cowley married 
Lady Charlotte-Georgiana-Augusta-Cecil, 
eldest daughter of James 1st Marquess of 
Salisbury. The issue of this marriage 
was one daughter, born in 1817. Lady 
Cowley survives her husband. 

The present Lord Cowley was at the 
time of his father’s death Secretary of 
Legation at Constantinople. He was born 
in 1804, and married in 1833 the Hon. 
Olivia Cecilia de Roos, second daughter 
of the late Lord Henry Fitz-Gerald and 
Charlotte Baroness de Roos, and has issue. 

The body of the late Lord Cowley was 
brought to England, and conveyed to the 
house of his brother-in-law the Marquess 
of Salisbury in Arlington Street; from 
whence on the 10th of May it was con- 








veyed for interment to South Audley Cha- 
pel. The Marquess of Salisbury, accom- 
panied by the Marchioness, came to town 
from Walmer Castle; and the Duke of 
Wellington, the Marquess of Westmeath, 
the Earl of Mornington, Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, the Hon. and Rev. G. Welles- 
ley, and other members of the deceased 
lord’s family, assembled to attend his 
remains to the tomb. The body was 
deposited in a new catacomb in the rear 
of the chapel, where are the remains of 
Anne Countess of Mornington, the late 
Earl of Mornington, and other members of 
the Wellesley family. Lady Cowley con- 
tinues in a very delicate state of health, 
at Paris, and has no intention at present 
of returning to this country. 


Rr. Hon. Sir H. J. Brypges. 

March 17. At his seat, Boultibrook, 
near Presteign, aged 83, the Right Hon. 
Sir Harford Jones Brydges, Bart. and 
K.C. a Deputy Lieutenant of Hereford- 
shire, and LL.D. 

He was born Jan. 12, 1764, the son of 
Harford Jones, esq. of Presteign, by 
Winifred, daughter of Richard Hooper, 
esq. of the Whittern, in Herefordshire. 
He entered, at an early period of his life, 
the service of the East India Company, 
and acquired such proficiency in the 
Oriental languages that he was appointed 
Envoy-extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Court of Persia in the 
years 1807-1811; and was created a 
Baronet by patent dated Oct. 9, 1807. 

By royal sign manual, dated May 4, 
1826, he assumed the additional name 
of Brydges, in commemoration of his 
descent (through his paternal grandmother) 
from the family of Brydges of Old Col- 
wall, co. Hereford. 

In1832 hewassworna Privy Councillor ; 
and in 1841 he was appointed a Deputy 
Lieutenant of the county of Hereford. 

He married Feb. 16, 1796, Sarah, 
eldest daughter of Sir Henry Gott, Knt. 
of Newland Park, co. Bucks, and widow 
of Robert Whitcomb, esq. of the Whit- 
tern before mentioned ; by whom he had 
issue two daughters: Sarah-Laura, mar- 
ried in 1822 to John Lucy Scudamore, of 
Kentchurch Court, co. Hereford, esq. ; 
and Sarah, married in 1833 to George 
Bentham, esq. only son of the late Sir 
Samuel Bentham; and one son, now Sir 
Harford Jones Brydges, Bart. born in 
1808, B.A. of Merton college, Oxford. 

Sir Harford Jones was in politics a de- 
cided Whig, and took a prominent part 
in favour of that party in the elections for 
Radnorshire, in which county he founded 
a political association termed the * Grey 
Coat Club,” now defunct. 
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He is considered to have been in very 
affluent circumstances, and has left his 
large fortune to his only son. 





Rieut Hon. Josern Pianta. 

April5. In Queen Anne Street, Caven- 
dish square, in the 60th year of his age, 
the Right Hon. Joseph Planta. 

Mr. Planta was the only child of the late 
Joseph Planta, F.R.S., a native of Swit- 
zerland, who, long domiciliated in Eng- 
land, became at length Librarian to the 
British Museum, andsecretary to the Royal 
Society. He died in 1827, anda memoir of 
him will be found in our vol. XCVII. ii. 
p. 564. The son was born July 2, 1787, at 
the British Museum. At the early age of 
15, in 1802, he was appointed by Lord 
Hawkesbury a clerk in the Foreign-office. 
Mr. Canning, when Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in 1807, recognising Mr. 
Planta’s talents, raised him to the post of 
Précis Writer, and attached him to himself 
by the office of private secretary ; both of 
which appointments he continued to hold 
until Mr. Canning’s resignation in 1809. 
Mr. Planta was similarly distinguished by 
Lord Castlereagh, and was selected by him 
to accompany him as confidential secretary 
on his mission to the Allied Sovereigns 
in 1813, which terminated by the Treaty 
of Paris in 1814, of which Mr. Planta was 
the bearer to London. Subsequently Mr. 
Planta attended Lord Castlereagh to the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815, and after- 
wards to Paris, during the negotiations 
which ended in the Treaty of Peace 
signed at Parisin Nov. 1815. Mr. Planta 
was also the bearer to England of that 
treaty. He moreover accompanied Lord 
Castlereagh to the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in 1818. 

’ On the retirement of the late Mr. Cooke, 
Mr. Planta was appointed one of the 
Under Secretaries of State for Foreign 
Affairs ; which post he filled from 1817 
to 1827, under the successive ministries 
of Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, 
having gained and justified the entire 
confidence placed in him during so many 
years by those two eminent statesmen, by 
his capacity and assiduity, and especially 
by that perfect integrity and uprightness 
of heart which, with the most benevolent 
and obliging disposition, formed the 
distinguishing characteristics of the man. 

His appointment as one of the Joint 
Secretaries of Treasury in May 1827, 
which he retained till Nov. 1830, marked 
the estimation in which he was held by the 
governments of that period. In 1834, 
Mr. Planta was raised to the dignity of a 
Privy Councillor. He was elected mem- 
ber of Parliament for Hastings in 1827, 
and again in 1830, He subsequently came 
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forward as a candidate for that borough 
in 1835, when he was defeated, after a 
strongly contested election. In the general 
election of 1837, however, he was returned 
by a large majority ; and again, in 1841, he 
was returned without a contest. In conse- 
quence of the impaired state of his health, 
Mr. Planta finally resigned his seat, 
contrary to the earnest wish of his consti- 
tuents, in 1844, and retired from public 
life. 

Mr. Planta made his will in December 
last, leaving his entire property to his wife, 
and has recommended that his papers 
should be destroyed, but that his wife 
should first consult with her son, Adolphus 
Oom, and further obtain the opinion of 
his esteemed friend, Sir Woodbine Parish, 
as to what it might be necessary to pre- 
serve; but, where positive directions are 
left on the papers themselves, he has re- 
quested that they may be most punctually 
. executed. 





Tue Hon. W. J. G. Caerwynp, Carr. 
GrBson, AND Dr. HoweE Lt. 

Jan. 11. Killed in a skirmish with the 
Kaffirs, near the Kee River, Kaffirland, 
the Hon. William John Granville Chet- 
wynd, Lieut. in the 73d Foot. 

He was the second son of Richard- 
Walter sixth and present Viscount Chet- 

d, by Mary, only daughter of Robert 

oss, esq. and was born Aug. 12, 1824. 
The circumstances of his death are thus 
described in a letter addressed to his 
father by Colonel Vander Meulen, the 
commanding officer of the 73d regiment :— 

‘* Camp on the Kee, Kaffirland, 
Jan. 15, 1847. 

‘My dear Lord,—It becomes my pain- 
ful task to announce to you the death of 
your son, who was killed on the 11th 
inst., by Kaffirs, when in the perform- 
ance of his duty, in capturing some 
cattle for the troops in camp. He was 
detached from the main body of the regi- 
ment, with 20 men, to assist in guarding 
provisions at the Ford, on the Kee, where 
they were detained in consequence of the 
sudden rise of the river. Being short of 
meat, a party went out in search of cattle, 
and having discovered some at a distance, 
the few of the party who were mounted 
(imprudently and incautiously) pushed on 
by themselves, six or seven only in number 
—viz. two officers of the Rifle Brigade, 
Capt. Gibson, Assistant Surgeon Howell, 
‘iad three burghers, with your son; and 
having secured the cattle, and driving 
them on, they were rushed upon by a 
horde of Kaffirs, out of a kloof (i. e., a 
ravine densely wvoded), and before any 
assistance could be afforded them by their 
party in the rear, five out of the six were 


killed, stabbed by the assegais, the only 
man escaping being one of the burghers. 
The bodies were brought in stabbed in 
many places, * * ° e * 
I am told they made a desperate resist- 
ance, and killed many of the enemy ; but, 
having expended their ammunition, were 
overpowered.—I remain, my dear Lord, 
very sincerely yours, 

“C.J. Vanper Mevten.” 

Capt. John Gibson, of the Rifle Bri- 
gade, was the son of Mrs. Gibson, of 
Grasmere, Westmoreland, and was late 
resident at Quernmore Park, Lancashire. 
He was 28 years of age, and has left a 
widow. He was about to retire from the 
service, and it is said had given up his 
papers, and might have left the camp, 
but declined to do so as long as his corps 
(the Rifles) was in the field. 

Frederick Howell, esq. Assistant Sur- 
geon of her Majesty’s Rifle Brigade, was 
a son of T. Jones Howell, esq. of Prink- 
nash Park, Gloucestershire. 





Hon. Sir Epw. Vavasour, Bart. 

March 15. Suddenly, near Dijon, on 
his road to Rome, aged 60, the Hon. Sir 
Edward Marmaduke Vavasour, Bart., of 
Hazlewood Hall, Yorkshire, a Deputy 
Lieutenant of that county, and a Knight 
of St. John of Jerusalem ; uncle to Lord 
Stourton. 

He was born May 6, 1786, the second 
son of Charles-Philip 16th Lord Stourton, 
by the Hon. Mary Langdale, second 
daughter and coheir of Marmaduke fifth 
and last Lord Langdale. In 1826, on 
inheriting the estates of his kinsman Sir 
Thomas Vavasour, of Hazlewood, the 7th 
and last Baronet of that ancient family, 
he took, by royal sign manual, dated 27th 
Feb. the name of Vavasour only, and the 
arms of Vavasour quarterly ; andthe Baro- 
netcy was renewed to him by patent dated 
Feb. 14, 1828. 

Sir Edward Vavasour married, Aug. 5, 
1813, Maria-Bridget, only daughter of 
James Lane Fox, esq. of Bramham Park, 
Yorkshire, by the Hon. Marcia Pitt, 
youngest daughter of George first Lord 
Rivers; and by that lady, who died June 
10, 1826, he had issue five sons and three 
daughters : 1, Sir Edward, born in 1815, 
who has succeeded to the title of Baronet; 
2. Marcia, married in 1835 to William 
Constable Maxwell, esq. of Everingham 
Park, Yorkshire; 3. Charles, who died 
in 1846, aged 29; 4. Mary; 5. William 
Vavasour, esq. who married in 1846 the 
Hon. Mary Constantia Clifford, second 
daughter of Lord Clifford; 6, Anne; 7, 
George ; and 8. Philip. 
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Sir W. T. Poe, Bart. 

April 3. At Shute House, Devonshire, 
aged 65, Sir William Templer Pole, the 
seventh Baronet (1628), D.C.L. a Deputy 
Lieutenant of the counties of Devon and 
Somerset. 

His uniform. attention to the duties of 
hospitality, and the kindness and urbanity 
of his. manners, endeared him to all who 
enjoyed the pleasure of his. immediate 
intercourse ;__ whilst, his.perpetual interest 
in, the, welfare of the poor, and his liberal 
charities, proved the, goodness of his 
heart,, and, will, cause him. to. be long re- 
membered, as their, benefactor . by., the 
objects of his care. . Asa magistrate, he 
was vigilant and judicious ; and as a land- 
lord, kind and. generous. , In the.exem- 
plary discharge of his, duties. as.a.country 
gentleman, he won for himself the golden 
opinions of all ; and the news of his death 
elicited a general expression of regret. 
from all classes, far and near. 

-He was born Aug. 2, 1782, the eldest 
son. of Sir John William the sixth Ba- 
ronet,. by Anne, only daughter of James 
Templer, of Stover House, co. Devon, 
esq... He was a member of Christ church, 
Oxford,..where he was created M.A. 
June 13,1804, and D.C.L. July 5, 1810. 
He succeeded his father Nov. 30, 1799, 
and, was, High Sheriff of Devonshire in 
1818, 

Sir William was twice married: first, 
Aug.. 26, 1804, to Sophia-Anne, only 
daughter of George Templer, esq. of Shap- 
wick House, Somersetshire, which lady 
died March 17, 1808 ; and secondly, July 
31, 1810, to Charlotte, only daughter of 
John Fraser, esq. and niece to the late 
John Farquhar, esq. of Fonthill Abbey, 
Wiltshire. By the former marriage he 
had issue one daughter and two sons: 1. 
Sophia-Anne; 2. William-Templer, who 
both died young; 3. Sir John George, 
who has now succeeded to the baronetcy. 
By his second marriage, he had further 
issue two daughters and two sons: 4, 
Charlotte ; 5. Jane-Maria, married in 
1833 to Edward Wyndham Harrington 
Schenley, esq.; 6. William-Edwin; and 
7. Reginald-Frederick. 

The present Baronet was born in 1808, 
in 1838 assumed the name of Reeve, and 
married in 1829 Margaretta, second 
daughter of Henry Barton, esq. of Sauce- 
thorpe Hall, Lincolnshire. She died in 
1842. 

His funeral took place at Shute, on 
Tuesday, April 12; the shops both in 
Axminster and Colyton were quite closed, 
all ranks and classes doing their utmost 
to evince their respect for his memory, 
The mourners were Sir John George de la 
Pole, Bart., William Pole, esq. Rev. M. 

ll 


Templer and his.son, E, W, H. Schenley, 
o> Fraser,,.esq. Sir Edmund Pri- 
} tle Sir. H. Bayley, Kat., C. 


G n,, esq. .N.. T. Still, esq. J. H. 
Halse Ae Col. Macalister, Capt. Lid- 


don, R.N., — Crohan, esq. C. Gordon, 


Junr...esq. J. Anstice, esq. C. and P. C. 
Hayman, .esqrs. W. and T. Pickering, 
esqrs. anda numerous body of the neigh- 
bouring clergy, tenantry, and tradesmen 
from Axminster, Colyton, &c. 





Str ARcHIBALD DuNBAR, Bart. 

March .29.. At his seat, Northfield, 
Elginshire, aged 75, Sir Archibald Dun- 
bar, the fifth Baronet (1701), a Deputy 
Lieutenant and Convener of the county of 
Elgin. 

He was the son and heir of Sir Alex- 
ander the fourth Baronet, by the Hon. 
Margaret Arbuthnot, younger daughter 
of John sixth Viscount Arbuthnot. 

He succeeded to the title on the death 
of his father in 1791; and was twice 
married: first, in 1794 to Helen, second 
daughter of Sir Alexander Gordon Cum- 
ming, Bart.; and secondly, in 1822, to 
the only daughter of John Brander, esq, 
of Pitgaviny. He leaves issue by bot 
marriages, and is succeeded in the title 
and estates by his eldest son, Archibald. 

The present Baronet has been. twice. 
married: first, in 1227, to a daughter of 
George Ramsay, esq. of Barnton,.Midlo, 


thian ; and secondly, ia 1840, .to: the, 
youngest daughter of the late George. 


Orred, esq. of Aigburth, Lancashire. 


Str VALENTINE BLAKE, Bart., M,P. . 


Jan... At Paris, aged 67, Sir Valen. 
tine Blake the 12th Baronet. of Menlo 
Castle, co. Galway (1622), M.P, for the 
town of Galway. 

Sir Valentine was the son and heir of 
Sir John Blake the 11th Baronet, by. his 
first wife and cousin Eleanor, daughter of 
Edward Lynch, esq. He succeeded, his 
father in 1834, 

He was first a candidate for the ho. 
rough of Galway in 1812, when he polled 
159 votes, and the Hon. F. Ponsonby 
was elected by 311. In 1818 he polled 
496, and was returned, defeating M. G. 
Prendergast, esq. who had only 268. In 


1820 Mr. Prendergast turned the tables - 


upon him, polling 886 votes to 475. 

Sir Valentine did not again come forward 
until Feb. 1838, when he opposed the 
re-election of Mr. Lynch, then appointed 
a Master in Chancery. He polled only 
159 votes to 445 ; but at the last general 
election in 1841, on Mr. Lynch retiring, 
he came in without opposition. It has 
been remarked in the Irish papers that 
the deceased was somewhat eccentric in 
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his public character, though of a benevo- 
lent disposition. He indulged in the 
strange habit of obtaining leave to bring 
in bills for the consideration of the House, 
which, after that ordeal, were never again 
heard of. 

Sir Valentine Blake was twice married : 
first, in 1803, to Eliza, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Donelan, esq. of Killah; and 
secondly, in 1843, to Julia Sophia, 
daughter of Robert Macdonnell, esq. 
M.D. and niece to the Rev. Dr. Mac- 
donneil, Senior Fellow of Trinity college, 
Dublin. He is succeeded by his son, now 
Sir Thomas Blake, who was born in 1804, 
and is married. He has also left a 
younger son, John, born in 1811. 





Sir Antruur Cuaicuester, Barr. 

May 25. At Belfast, Sir Arthur Chi- 
chester, of Greencastle, co. Donegal, Bart. 
a Deputy Lieutenant of the county of An- 
trim. 

He was descended from a younger 
branch of the family of the Earls of 
Donegal, and was the only son of the 
Rev. William Chichester, by his first wife 
Mary Anne, daughter of George Harvey, 
of Malin Hall, co. Donegal, esq. He 
represented the borough of Carrickfergus 
for several years in Parliament, and was a 
decided Conservative in politics, having 
been first elected in 1812, when he de- 
feated Ezekiel Davys Wilson, esq. by 
460 votes to 406. He was rechosen with- 
out opposition in 1818, 1820, and 1826; 
but in 1830, was defeated by Lord George 
A. Hill, who supported the measure of 
Reform. Sir Arthur attempted to regain 
his seat in 1832, but polled only 447 votes, 
and Conway Richards Dobbs, esq. was 
elected by 495. 

Sir Arthur Chichester was created a 
Baronet at the coronation of King George 
IV. by patent dated Sept. 13, 1821. His 
family seat was at Greencastle, county of 
Donegal, where he spent much of his 
time ; but latterly, owing to the increasing 
delicacy of his health, he resided princi- 
pally in Belfast. 

By his demise the office of weighmaster 
of Belfast, which he held, reverts to the 
town-council, for the benefit of the inha- 
bitants, under the purchase which the 
corporation recently made from Lord 
Donegal and his trustees, and which it is 
the object of the bill now before Parlia- 
ment to confirm. 

Sir Arthur Chichester having died un- 
married, the baronetcy has become ex- 
tinct. His half-brother, the Rev. Edward 
Chichester, has a numerous family. 


Gent. Mac. Vor XXVIII. 


Generar Dyort. 

May 7. At Freeford Hall, near Lich- 
field, in his 87th year, William Dyott, 
esq. a General in the army, and Colonel 
of the 63d Foot. 

General Dyott was born on the 17th 
April, 1761, and was the second son of 
Richard Dyott, esq. of Freeford, by Ka- 
tharine, daughter of William Herrick, 
esq. of Beaumanor Park, co. Leicester. 
He entered the army as Ensign in the 4th 
King’s Own Regiment, the 14th March, 
1781. He joined the regiment at Armagh 
the same year, and continued with it 
quartered at Galway, Limerick, Cork, and 
Enniskillen, until the latter end of 1783, 
when a reduction took place, and Ensign 
Dyott was placed upon half-pay. 

On the 26th December in the following 
year, he was again appointed to the King’s 
Own, and joined the regiment in Dublin, 
on 3rd April, 1785, as Lieutenant and 
Adjutant. 

The Duke of Rutland was then Lord 
Lieutenant, and the famed ‘‘ Blue and 
Orange Society” in full vigour, of which 
Lieut. Dyott was admitted a member. 

In May 1787, he embarked at Cork, 
with the regiment, for Nova Scotia, and 
arrived at Halifax in July, having been 
on shore at Newfoundland. At the latter 
end of that year the fleet arrived at Hali- 
fax from Quebec, including the ‘‘ Pegasus” 
frigate, Captain H. R. H. Prince Wil- 
liam Henry; and in July 1788 the prince 
returned to Halifax commanding the 
‘* Andromeda,’? and remained several 
months. At this time H. R. H. formed 
an acquaintance with Lieutenant Dyott, 
which ripened into friendship, and con 
tinued uninterrupted through life. He 
remained during the greater part of 1789 
and 1790 at Port Edward. In Dec. 1792 
he obtained leave of absence to proceed to 
England, and, having taken passage in a 
merchant vessel, he landed at Portsmouth 
the 28th of the same month, and joined 
his family at Freeford. 

In consequence of the augmentation of 
the army, Lieutenant Dyott was ordered 
by General Morrison, the Colonel of the 
King’s Own, to employ himself by obtain- 
ing recruits, and a party was sent to Lich- 
field to be under his orders for that pur- 
pose. In April 1793 he purchased a 
company in his regiment. At the par- 
ticular request of Lord Uxbridge, Cap- 
tain Dyott undertook to drill the Stafford 
militia (of which the Earl was Colonel) 
until the regiment left the county to be 
stationed at Plymouth. He subsequently 
joined the Stafford Regiment at Plymouth, 
and wore their uniform. In the latter 
end of this year, 1793, Captain Dyott 
received the aan” of Brigade-Ma.- 
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jor to General Hotham’s brigade, en- 
camped on Maker Heights. In May 1794 
he purchased a majority in the 103d, of 
Bristol regiment, which hejoinedat Devizes, 
embarked with it at Bristol in October 
of the same year, landed at Dublin, and 
marched to Clonmel, In April 1795, 
Colonel Lord C. Somerset, who raised thé 
103d, reviewed it, and returned his best 
thanks to Major Dyott for the high state 
of discipline and order to which, by his 
unwearied exertions, he had brought the 
regiment in a very short period. 

. In June 1795 Major Dyott was named 
by Lord George Lennox, the Governor at 
Plymouth, to be his Brigade Major-Gene- 
ral: he repaired to Plymouth and lived 
with Lord George’s family. In the be- 
ginning of August the same year, he ob- 
tained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. | In 
September, the 103d regiment was drafted, 
and Lieut.-Colonel Dyott was attached 
to the 28th, which regiment was then undet 
orders for service: consequently all offi- 
cers were ordered to join, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Dyott was under the necessity of 
relinquishing his staff appointment, and 
the delightful society in Lord George 
Lennox’s family at Plymouth. The 28th 
Regiment was then embarked at Ports- 
mouth for the West Indies, and also the 
25th Regiment, of which latter Lord 
George Lennox was the Colonel, Lieut.- 
Colonel Dyott exchanged into the 25th, 
as Lieut.-Colonel, in November, 1795, 
and proceeded to the West Indies, with 
the fleet under convoy of Admiral Christ- 
ian, which consisted of 250 sail. Owing 
to foul winds, the signal was made for the 
fleet to rendezvous in Torbay, but the 
gale which had set in was so violent that 
only 11 vessels could fetch in. The 
damage and loss was very great, and the 
fleet returned to Portsmouth. It put to 
sea again the 9th Dec., having twenty- 
two regiments embarked, together with 
3,000 Germans, some corps of cavalry, 
and a train of artillery of 1,000 men. 
Constant gales of wind having prevailed 
from the 14th to the 24th Dec., which 
entirely dispersed the fleet, it was pro- 
posed to the master of the transport in 
which Lieut.-Colonel Dyott was embarked 
to open the private instructions, which 
‘was agreed to: they were found to con- 
tain orders to rendezvous in Carlisle-bay, 
Barbados, in case of separation. The 
contrary winds continued to prevail to 
such an extent, that at the end of four 
weeks the transport was only four days’ 
sail from England. On the 11th Feb. 
1796, on making the island of Barbados, 
none of the other vessels comprising the 
enormous fleet had arrived. 
Major-General Leigh commanded in 


{July, 


the Wést Indies until the arrival of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby. On the Ist March 
1796}; the: 25th Regiment, under Lieut.- 
Coloriel: Dyott, was ordered to proceed 
without delay to the island of Grenada. 
It accordingly dis-embarked from the 
‘“Boddington” transport, and sailed .in 
three small schooners, landed at St. 
George’s bay, and occupied the barracks 
at Richmond Hill. The rebel negroes; 
aided by a few French and mulattoes 
from Guadaloupe, were at that time in 
possession of every port in the island, 
except the town of St. George’s. On the 
12th March, a field-officer’s party was 
ordered to proceed to the front in the 
direction of Port Royal, the principal 
post of the insurgents. Lieut.-Colonel 
Dyott being the senior field-officer, went 
on this duty. Port Royal was attacked 
and carried with some loss, The weather 
was dreadfully hot, and the enemy were 
never known to make so good a stand, 
The 25th Regiment ina few months lost 
4 officers and upwards of 300 men, re- 
maining for ten weeks in position in front 
of Port Royal. On the third June an 
express arrived from Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, in consequence of which there 


was a move, much to the delight of the - 


troops. Three columns under the com- 
mand of Lieut.-Colonel Dyott, were or- 
dered to take possession of, the heights at 
Chadeaus, occupied by the enemy, who 
did not wait to be dislodged, On 
25th June they returned to. Richmond 
Hill, after a most harassing. campaign. 
The 25th iment was ordered to be 
drafted into the 53d, and the officers, and 
serjeants to embark with the fleet, for 
Europe. On the 12th July the sad rem- 
nant of the 25th marched from, Richmond 
Hill, and embarked on board a transport, 
having lost by the disease of the country 
only, in 15 months, 11. officers, 30, ser- 
jeants, 15 drummers, and above 500 rank 
and file. On the 20th July the regiments 
sailed from the island of Grenada, be 
the 8th, 9th, 10th, 25th, 29th, 68th, and 
88th. Lieut.-Colonel Dyott was attacked 
with yellow fever on board: the transport 
anchored in Plymouth Sound on the doth 
Sept. 1796. 

he 25th remained doing duty at Ply- 
mouth, until. the month of August 1798, 
when Lieut.-Colonel Dyott proceeded with 
the regiment to Jersey.. In March 1799 
he was appointed to. be, Assistant Adju- 
tant-General in the South West. district, 
under the orders of Sir William Pitt ; and 
in the month of August he accompanied 
that general to Weymouth, to. be. in 
attendance upon his Majesty. General 
Stevens relieved Sir William Pitt in the 
command of the district in the month of 
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September, and the head quarters were 
established at Salisbury. 

In Jan. 1800 Lieut.-Colonel Dyott was 
included in the Brevet as Colonel, and con- 
sequently removed from the staff.. In 
the month of March he again assumed the 
command of the 25th Regiment at Ips- 
wich, and in June received orders to 
march the regiment to the camp at Wind- 
sor. Having arrived on Bagshot Heath, 
on 12th June, the King paid marked com- 
pliments respecting the 25th Regiment, 
which was always a great favourite with 
his Majesty. The camp broke up the 
2d Sept., and the 25th Regiment pro- 
ceeded to Lewes. In May 1801 Colonel 
Dyott was honoured by the appointment 
of Aid-de-camp to the King, and received 
instructions that the 25th Regiment was 
to proceed to Weymouth to attend his 
Majesty ; but a very different destination 
awaited the regiment. On the 28th May 
Colonel Dyott embarked with the regi- 
ment at Portsmouth, on board H.M. ship 
Agincourt, to reinforce the army in 
Egypt; reached Malta on the Ist, and 
came to anchor in Aboukir bay on the 
9th July. The regiment disembarked at 
2 o’clock, on the morning of the 11th, in 
the rear of the army, and encamped four 
miles to the eastward of Alexandria; Gen. 
Coote commanded the camp. In the be- 

inning of August, the army, now under 
he command of Sir John Hutchinson, 
was brigaded anew, and the 25th regi- 
ment placed in General Ludlow’s brigade. 
Three brigades, General Ludlow’s, Gene- 
ral Finch’s, and a brigade of guards were 
ordered to take post 3 miles to the west- 
ward of Alexandria, under General Coote; 
the troops were embarked in gun-boats, 
and landed again without opposition ; the 
25th led the column, the weather being 
intensely hot. 

On the morning of the 22d of August, 
General Coote’s division proceeded to take 
up a position nearer the town of Alexan- 
dria, and to attack the enemy; but had 
not advanced half a mile when the enemy 
began to cannonade, and kept up an in- 
cessant fire of artillery for three hours. 
Lieut. Hockings of the 25th lost his 


leg. 

"The advance of the division was a mag- 
nificent sight to witness: secured on both 
flanks, with an extensive plain in front, 
the line extended nearly from the sea to 
the lake, skirmishers keeping up a con- 
tinual fire, well supported by field artillery. 
It is well known that these hostilities ter- 
minated by the surrender of the French 
General Menou, on the 31st August. On 
the 28th Sept, 1801, Colonel Dyott again 
embarked the 25th Regiment on board 
the Agincourt, and arrived in Malta on 
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the 12th October; where the regiment 
landed, and occupied the barracks at Flo- 
riana, but only for a short period, as on 
the 30th of the same month, it was put on 
board H. M. ship Trusty, for Gibraltar, 
where they arrived on the 18th of No- 
vember. Colonel Dyott was in Gibraltar 
commanding the 25th Regiment at the 
time of the death of that much respected 
man and able officer, General O’Hara, 
25th February, 1802, and attended his 
funeral. In May Colonel Dyott left 
Gibraltar, on leave of absence for Eng- 
land, and to make atour in Spain. He 
arrived in England on the 26th July, 
having had the singular opportunity of 
being presented to General Buonaparte 
at his levee, as he passed through Paris. 
In September Colonel Dyott was sum- 
moned to attend the King as aide-de-camp. 
In the Gazette of the 4th June 1803, his 
name appeared as a Brigadier-General ; 
and in September following he was p' 
upon the Irish Staff, and ordered to com- 
mand at Waterford, the 25th Regiment 
having arrived in Ireland from Gibraltar. 
In August 1804 Brigadier-General Dyott 
was sent for from Waterford to be in 
waiting on the King at Weymouth ; but 
in Jan. 1805 he resumed his command at 
Waterford, and remained there until the 
March following, when he was ordered to 
command the infantry in Dublin, and to 
take charge of the eastern district ; Lord 
Cathcart being Commander-in-chief, and 
Sir Stapylton Cotton commanding the 
cavalry. In August of that year the 
camp was formed on the Curragh, con- 
sisting of 20 battalions of infantry, in- 
cluding part of the regiments from Dub- 
lin, with the general officers. In Sept. 
1806 Brigadier-General Dyott was re- 
moved from the Irish to the English 
Staff, and ordered to be stationed in 
Sussex ; he accordingly took up his quar- 
ters at Hastings. In April 1808 he was 
promoted to the rank of Major-General, 
and on Christmas day in that year he 
received orders that he was placed on the 
staff of the army under Sir John Moore. 
He repaired instantly to Portsmouth, and 
embarked on board the Fisguard, in com- 
pany with General Ferguson ; sailed from 
Spithead on the 14th Jan. 1809, and on 
the 19th spoke a transport brig from 
Corunna, which gave the melancholy 
news of Sir John Moore’s disastrous re- 
treat. After several days’ heavy gales of 
wind, on the 26th a fleet appeared, which 
proved to contain the sad remains of Sir 
John Moore’s army, under convoy of 
H. M. ship Alfred. Captain Boulton of 
the Fisguard went on board the Alfred, 
and presently a signal was made to the 
effect that the general officers on board 
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the Fisguard were to repair on board the 
Alfred and return to England. 

In the month of March Major-General 
Dyott was re-appointed to the Home 
Staff, and ordered to Winchester. In July 
the same year, 1809, he was appointed to 
a Brigade in the army to assemble in the 
Isle of Thanet under Lord Chatham, and 
in the division under the immediate com- 
mand of the Marquess of Huntley; his 
brigade was formed of the 6th, 50th, and 
91st. Regiments. He embarked on board 
the Hazzar frigate, the 27th July, at 
Ramsgate; and on the morning of the 
28th the first division of that immense 
armament sailed for their unhappy desti- 
nation, the Scheldt. So powerful an ex- 
pedition had scarcely ever been assembled 
by Great Britain: 2,000 cavalry, 2,000 
artillery, 34,000 infantry. Major-General 
Dyott’s brigade was landed on the island 
of South Beveland. On the 26th August 
the sickness commenced which made such 
dreadful ravages. 

At a council of the Lieut.-Generals, it 
was resolved that all operations against 
Antwerp were impracticable. Owingto the 
long delay which had been allowed in the 
proceedings in the island of Walcheren, 
the French had collected a large force, and 
made such preparations by batteries, and 
especially by inundations, as effectually 
to arrest the progress of the British expe- 
dition. The army in South Beveland 
broke up; many brigades returned to 
England, but Major-General Dyott’s was 
ordered to garrison the island of Walche- 
ren, where the sickness increased con- 
siderably, and the accommodation for the 
troops was wretched. On the 7th Sept. 
there were 1,024 sick in the brigade, con- 
sisting of 2,400 men. The 23rd Regi- 
ment had not one man for duty. 

On the 13th Sept. of the 14,000 men 
left with the army in Walcheren, there 
were 8,000 sick. On the 14th Lord Chat- 
ham embarked for England, Sir Eyre 
Coote was left in command, and Major- 
Gen. Dyott was second. Onthe 24th Oct. 
Lieut.-Gen. Dow relieved Sir Eyre Coote, 
and on the 31st Major-Gen. Dyott left 
Walcheren, being sent home with dis- 
patches. 

In May 1810 Major-Gen. Dyott was 
again employed on the staff, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the local militias, in 
what was termed the Severn district, in- 
cluding many militia regiments in South 
Wales. Inthe month of August in the 
same year he was appointed to succeed 
General Crawford in the command of the 
troops in the Inland district, and to have 
his head quarters at Lichfield ; which ap- 
pointment he continued to hold until the 
4th June, 1813, when he became a Lieut,- 
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General, and was consequently removed 
from the staff. 

General Dyott succeeded his elder bro- 
ther in the family estates in Staffordshire 
in 1813; and he subsequently became an 
active magistrate and a deputy-lieutenant 
of that county. The zeal and fidelity 
with which he discharged all his duties, 
and the high honour and integrity of cha- 
racter which marked every action of his 
life, secured to him the warm esteem of 
his friends, and the admiration and respect 
of his neighbours. During his military 
career and in middle life, his services had 
been noticed in the most gracious man- 
ner by his Royal master and Sovereign, 
George III., from whom General Dyott 
continued to receive many and repeated 
proofs of his Majesty’s kindness and con- 
sideration. 

In 1806 General Dyott was married to 
Eleanor, daughter of Samuel Thompson, 
esq. of Greenmount, in the county of 
Antrim. By this lady, from whom he 
was divorced by act of Parliament in the 
year 1814, he had two sons and one 
daughter. He is succeeded by his eldest 
son Richard Dyott, esq. a Captain in the 
army. 

His body was buried by torch-light, 
according to the custom of this very 
ancient family, in the vault of St. Mary’s 
church, Lichfield. 

[We have given this article at. more 
than our usual length, in consequence of 
its being principally derived from the 
original memoranda of the deceased. | 





Lievut.-GEn. Sin Tomas P£ARsSON. 

May 21. Near Bath, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Thomas Pearson, Knt., C.B., K.C.H., 
Colonel of the 85th Regiment, 

He was the son of the Rev, Thomas 
Horner Pearson; entered the army in 
Oct. 1796, and his career of active service 
began in 1798, when he embarked with 
the Royal Welsh Fusiliers as Second 
Lieutenant in the expedition against Flush+ 
ing. He served as First Lieutenant in the 
expedition to the Helder, under Aber- 
cromby, and was present in the actions 
of the 27th of August and the 2d and 6th 
of October, 1799, under the Duke of 
York. He was with his regiment when 
the reserve, under Sir John Moore, 
stormed the heights of Aboukir, on which 
occasion he received a wound in the 
thigh, but did not retire from the field. 
He was in the actions of the 13th and 
21st of March following, and continued 
on active duty until the close of that 
eventful service. He was afterwards on 
the recruiting service at home, in the ex- 
pedition to Zealand under Lord Cathcart, 
and at the siege and capture of Copen- 
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hagen. He was also with the expedition 
which captured Martinique, in 1808, on 
which occasion he commanded the left 
wing of the Welsh Fusiliers. ror oni 

He attained the rank of Colonel in 
August 1810, and in October of that year 
he joined Wellington’s army in the lines 
of Torres Vedras, and commanded the 
light battalion of the Fusilier Brigade 
during Massena’s retreat from Portugal. 
He was at the battles of Badajos’ and 
Albuera. While opposing the advance of 
Marmont to the relief of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
at Fuentes Guinaldo, he received a severe 
wound, which shattered his thigh bone 
and obliged him to return to Lisbon. In 
1812 he was on the staff in Canada, and 
took share in most of the actions of that 
and the year following with the Americans. 
At Lundy’s Lane he was wounded in the 
arm while in command of the light 
troops. At the assault of Fort Erie he 
received a rifle ball in the upper part of 
the head, which deprived him permanently 
of his hearing on the right side, and 
caused several exfoliations of the skull. 

He received a medal and a clasp for 
the battles of Albuera and Chrystler’s 
Farm ; was nominated C.B. in Jan. 1814, 
and was dubbed a knight bachelor in 
1835. - 

He was promoted to the rank of Major- 
General in 1830, and to that of Lieut.- 
Géneral in 1841; and was appointed to 
the Colonelcy of the 85th Light Infantry, 
Nov. 21, 1843. 

He married in 1810 Anne, youngest 
daughter of General John Coffin, and 
niece to the late Adm. Sir Isaac Coffin, 
Bart. 





Lr.-Cox. Sin Henry Wesster, K.T.S. 
- April19. In Upper Brooke-street, aged 
54, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Vassall 
Webster, Knt. K.T.S. 

He was the second son of Sir Godfrey 
Webster, Bart. by Elizabeth (the late Lady 
Holland) daughter and heir of Richard 
Vassall, esq. of Jamaica. Sir Henry en- 
tered the army in 1810. In 1831 he was 
promoted to the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, 
but since he attained his majority in 1826, 
would appear to have been on the unat- 
tached list. In 1815 he was nominated a 
Knight of Wilhelm of the Netherlands. 
This honour, it appears, was conferred in 
consideration of the services which he ren- 
dered while acting as Aide-de-Camp to 
the Prince of Orange at Waterloo. In 
1832 he was nominated a Knight Com- 
mander of the Tower and Sword of Por- 
tugal, and in 1835 received the order 
of St. Bento d’Avis. In 1843 he was 
created a Knight Bachelor by patent. He 
was also decorated with a medal of Water- 


loo. He married some.years since the 
only daughter and heiress,of the late 
Samuel Boddington, esq. 

Sir Henry Webster’s death wag occa- 
sioned by a wound which he inflicted with 
a. clasp-knife, which was found open near 
his body. Dr. Ashburner, Dr. Holland, 
and Surgeon Babington, deposed to the 
unsound state of mind of the deceased for 
some time back,.and the Coroner's: Jury 
returned a verdict. to the following’ effect : 
‘« That the deceased, Sir Henry. Webster, 
died from the effects of wounds. inflicted 
on himself while labouring under tempo- 
rary insanity,’’ 


Sir ALEx. Woop, K.C.M.G. 





March 18. In Holles-street, Ca- 
vendish-square, Sir Alexander Wood, 
Kant. K.C.M.G. 


Sir, Alexander was the son of the late 
Alexander Wood, esq. an eminent men. 
ber of the medical profession in Edin- 
burgh. He went to Ceylon on the eivil 
establishment in 1801, and after filling 
the offices of member of the Council: and 
sole Commissioner of Revenue, returned 
to England in 1811, He was subsequently 
Chief Secretary to the Governments of 
Malta and the Ionian Islands, and up to 
the period of his demise was Resident 
Agent in England for the latter. 

He was nominated a Knight Com- 
mander of St. Michael and St. George in 
1820, and in the same year dubbed a 
Knight Bachelor. 

He married, in 1807, the eldest daugh- 
a of Sir William Forbes, of Pitsligo, 

art. 





Dantret O’ConngELL, Esa. M.P. 

May 15. At Genoa, on his route to 
Rome, in his 72d year, Daniel O’Connell, 
esq. of Darrynane Abbey, co. Kerry, M.P. 
for co. Cork, and a Queen’s Counsel in 
Ireland. 

In a remote part of the county of Kerry, 
and near to the harbour of Valentia, is a 
small post-town named Cahirciveen, 
About a mile distant from the latter place 
is Carhen, where Mr. Morgan O’Connell, 
the father of the subject of this memoir, 
resided for many years. Of the antiquity 
and genealogy of the O’Connells of 
Darrynane, and their presumed descent 
from the O’Connells of Iveragh, the par- 
ticulars will be found in Burke’s History 
of the Landed Gentry. This descent, 
however, is denied them by the O’Connells 
of Kilgorey, and the branches of Limerick 
and Clare, who disclaimed all kinsman. 
ship, and, in speaking of the great demo- 
crat, usually deprived him of his O’, 
Daniel O'Connell, of Darrynane, having 
married a Miss Donaghue, became the 
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father of twenty-two children. The third 
son amid this numerous flock was named 
Morgan, who married Miss Catharine 
O’Mallane, and the eldest son of the said 
Morgan by this lady was the talented indi- 
vidual whose history, during the last fifty 
ears, is identified with the history of Ire- 
ad, On the 6th of August, in the year 
1775—remarkable from its being the year 
in which the Americans first asserted their 
claims to independence—was Daniel 
O’Connell born. Although his father’s 
circumstances were by no means pros- 
rous, the early education of young 
aniel was not wholly neglected. We are 
informed by Mr. John O’Connell, (who 
has published a Life of his father,) that 
**a poor old hedge schoolmaster, by name 
David Mahony, may be given to fame as 
the first who taught Daniel O’Connell his 
letters.” 

At the age of thirteen, Mr. O’Connell 
and his brother Maurice, a year younger 
than himself, were sent to the school of 
the Rev. Mr, Harrington, a Catholic 
clergyman, at a place called Redington, in 
the Long Island, two miles from Cove, the 
first school publicly opened and held by a 
Catholic priest since the repeal of the 
penal laws. At the expiration of a year 
the two brothers were removed from this 
school by their uncle Maurice, in order to 
be sent to the continent, to pursue their 
studies at greater advantage. Upon reach- 
ing Liege, the place of their destination, 
Daniel was found to have passed the age 
when boys could be admitted as students, 
and they had to retrace their steps as far 
as Louvaine, thereto await new instructions 
from home. The difference of disposition 
between the two boys was here strikingly 
shown; Maurice, the younger, naturally 
enough, availed himself of his six weeks 
unexpected holidays (the interchange of 
communication beteewn their then abi- 
ding place and the remote shores of Kerry 
requiring that interval) to indulge in all a 
boy’s vacation amusements ; while, op the 
other hand, his brother, feeling no relish 
for idleness, attended class in one of the 
halls of Louvaine as a volunteer, and with 
such assiduity, that ere the arrival of letters 
from home, for which they were waiting, 
he had risen to a high place in a class of 
one hundred and twenty boys. Their 
uncle’s new orders were, that they should 
go to St. Omer, whither, accordingly, they 
proceeded, and remained a year—viz. from 
early in the year 1791 till a similar period 
of 1792—when they were removed to the 
English college of Douay for some 
months. Mr. D. O’Connell soon rose to 
the first classes at St. Omer, and at this 
period, Dr. Stapylton, president of the 
college there, writing to his uncle, made 


the following almost prophetical remark : 
—‘‘ With respect to the elder, Daniel, I 
have but one sentence to write about 
him; and that is, that I never was so much 
mistaken in my life as I shall be, unless 
he be destined to make a remarkable 
fi in society.’’ 

eon the sat Dec. 1793, the day the 
unfortunate Louis was beheaded at Paris, 
the brothers set out for Calais. As soon 
as they got into the English packet boat, 
they eagerly tore out of their caps the 
tricolor cockade, which the commonest 
regard for personal safety had made indis- 
pensable at that time in France. Mr. 
O’Connell has often said that the horrors 
of the French revolution made him yery 
nearly a Tory in heart. In this state of 
mind he became a law student in Lincoln’s- 
inn, in the year 1794. He attended 
Hardy’s trial with strong prejudice against 
the accused, and sympathy with Eldon as 
the vindicator of law and social order, 
During the progress of the trial, however, 
he was fully converted, and expressed his 
detestation of tyranny and his desire to 
resist it. The sportsin which he most 
delighted at this time were fishing and 
hare-hunting. 

Previous to the year 1793, Roman 
Catholics were not admitted to the bar ; 
but on the removal of that disability, Mr. 
O'Connell was amongst the earliest mem- 
bers of that religious persuasion who 
sought for this passport to legal distinction, 
and became a member of the society of 
Lincoln’s-inn on the 30th of January, 
1794, at which time he had not completed 
his twentieth year. Four years afterwards, 
namely, in 1798, having spared no pains 
or labour to qualify him for the arduous 
profession he had chosen, he entered upon 
the duties of a barrister; and such was his 
tact and perseverance, that in 1798, it is 
said,‘‘ There was no man on the Munster 
circuit, or at the Irish bar, who knew 
more of the profession than Mr. Daniel 
O’Connell.’’ 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact, and 
argues much for Mr. O’Connell, that his 
first public effort as an orator, nearly fift 
years before his death, was a spe 
against the Union. Considering the state 
of Ireland at that period, this was a bold 
step for a man who had not yet completed 
his twenty-fifth year; but, undeterred by 
the dangers which threatened, he delivered 
his maiden speech at a meeting of the 
Catholics of Dublin, assembled in the 
Royal Exchange, on the 13th of January, 
1800, to petition against the Union. The 
meeting was interrupted by a visit from 
the then redoubted Major Sirr, with his 
red coats. 

In 1802, Mr, O’Connell felt disposed 
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to enjoy, if possible, the pleasures of 
domestic life. On acquainting his father 
and his uncle with his wishes, they pointed 
out more than one young lady of good 
fortune whose alliance with him ih mar- 
riage they earnestly desired; but he felt 
bound in honour not to violate the vows 
which he had interchanged with his cousin, 
Mary; the daughter of Dr. O’Connell, of 

- Her father was esteemed in his 
profession, but her marriage portion was 
next to nothing ; and great therefore was 
the displeasure which this union occasion- 
ed. It took place privately on the 23rd 
of June, 1802, at the lodgings of Mr. 
James Connor, the brother-in-law of the 
bride, in Dame-street, Dublin. This 
Occurrence for some months remained 
a secret, but eventually all parties became 
reconciled. Mrs. O’Connell was de- 
servedly esteemed by her family and 
friends, while she enjoyed a large share of 
her husband’s affection. 

The calamitous occurrences of 1803, con- 
nected with “ Emmett’s rebellion,’”’ found 
Mr. O’Connell already in good practice as 
a lawyer. He was called on to serve in 
the ‘‘ Lawyers’ Infantry,’ when a deep 
impression was made on his mind by the 
wanton cruelty which an exasperated citizen 
soldiery are often too ready to commit. 

From this time the great question of 
Catholie emancipation daily rose in import- 
ante, and engrossed all the hours that 
could by him be spared from his legal 
avocations. 

His usual manner of life has been thus 
vividly depicted. ‘‘The silent and ab- 
sorbed vigil for hours before the dawn; 
the dimly-lighted study ; the sign of our 
salvation hanging pictured against the 
wall ; the motionless form beneath it, with 
head bent over the voluminous law papers 
scattéred in profuse disorder around; the 
same hermit-like figure, a few hours later, 
transformed into the bustling barrister, 
keeping contending attorneys at a run, to 
match his mountaineer rate of going, as he 
hurried to the courts; the third transfor- 
tation, late in the afternoon, when the 
man of legal points, precedents, and 
abstruse arguments, would be found the 
merty, rollicking agitator, declaiming in a 

pular meeting, and now playing on the 
laughing faculties, and anon on the deepest 
and most powerful feelings and passions 
of his auditory, with a master hand—as he 
assailed with ridicule the petty despots of 
the day, or depicted with terrible vividness 
the wrongs, the miseries, the oppressions 
of Ireland and her people.’’ 

To the above sketch by Mr. Shiel, Mr. 
O’Connell has himself added the following, 
in a letter to Lord Shrewsbury :— 

For more than twenty years before 
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emancipation the burden of the cause was 
thrown upon me. I had to arrange the 
meetings —to prepare resolutions—to fur- 
nish replies to the correspondenceto 
examine the case of each person com 
plaining of practical grievances—to rouse 
the torpid—to animate the lukewarm=—to 
control the violent and the inflammatory 
—to avoid the shoals and breakers of the 
law—to guard against multiplied treachery 
—and at all times to oppose; at évery 
peril, the powerful and multitudinous 
enemies of the cause. Ata period wheh 
my minutes were counted by the guinea— 
when my emoluments were limited only 
by the extent of my physical and wak 
powers—when my meals were sh 

to the narrowest space, and my — { 
restricted to the earliest hours before daw? 
—at that period, and for more than twenty 
years, there was no day that I did not 
devote from one to two hours, often much 
more, to the working out of the Catholic 
cause; and that without receiving or 
allowing the offer of any remunera 
even for the personal expenditure incurret 
in the agitation of the cause itself.” 

In 1804, the “Catholic Board’? was 
dissolved by a Government proclamation 3 
but it was revived again under the name 
of the ‘* Catholic Committee.”” The first 
regularly reported debate of the Catholi¢ 
body is to be found in the Dublin news- 
papers of January 1808. They met in 
what was long after called the “* Exhibition 
House,” in William-street ; subsequently, 
and still, the corporation house of assembly. 

In 1815 occurred one of the most 
painful events of Mr. O’Connell’s life, 
his fatal duel with Mr. D’Esterre, a mem- 
ber of the Dublin corporation, which Mr. 
O’Connell called “ beggarly.” This was 
the offence for which he was challenged. 
It is sad to see how eager he was to accept 
that challenge, and with what passion the 
Irish public then craved after this sort of 
barbarous excitement. Mr. O’Connell’s 
second was Major M‘Namara, the present 
member for Clare. Mr. D’Esterre was 
accompanied by Sir Edward Stanley. 
They met in Lord Ponsonby’s demesne, 
about twelve miles from the city. 
D’Esterre fired first and missed. Mr. 
O’Connell’s shot took effect in his 
adversary’s thigh, which bled profusely. 
He died in a few days; when Sir Edward 
Stanley politely informed Mr. O’Connell 
that there would be no prosecution. 

Mr. O’Connell did not then feel the 
remorse and horror at the crime of duel- 
ling which he afterwards so often ex- 
pressed ; for, only a few months after the 
fatal event just recorded, he received a 
communication tending towards hostility 
from Sir Robert (then Mr.) Peel, who at 
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that time filled the office of chief secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Sir 
Charles. Saxton, on the part of Mr. Peel, 
had an_interview first with Mr. O’Connell 
and afterwards with the friend of that 
gentleman, Mr. Lidwell. The business of 
exchanging protocols went on between the 
parties for three days, when at length Mr. 
QO’Connell. was taken into custody and 
bound over, to. keep. the peace towards all 
his. fellow-subjects in Ireland ; thereupon 
Mr. Peel and. his. friend, came to this 
country, and eventually proceeded to the 
continent, Mr. O’Connell followed them 
to London, but the police-officers . were 
active enough. .to .bring. him. before the 
Chief-Justice of England, when he. entered 
into recognizances to keep), the . peace 
towards all his Majesty’s subjects ; and so 
ended an. affair which might have com- 
promised the safety of two men who since 
that.time have engaged no small share of 
public attention. 

. We have now reached the period when, 
stimulated hy his friends, and encouraged 
by..the,strongest assurances of support, 

» O'Connell resolved, notwithstanding 
the existing disabilities precluded all hopes 
of legal success, to become a candidate for 
a, seat. in Parliament; and a vacancy 
haying occurred in the representation of 
the county of Clare, he was nominated in 
opposition to Mr. (afterwards Lord) 
Fitzgerald, who had represented that 
county for many years. A most violent 
contest ensued, at that period, and perhaps 
since, unparalleled in the history of 
electioneering. Mr. Fitzgerald’s own 
connexions, however, the influence of the 
Government, and the power of the gentry, 
were unavailing against the ardour and 
determination of Mr. O’Connell’s friends ; 
and on the 5th of July, 1828, he was 
returned to Parliament by a large majority 
of the Clare electors. Mr. O’Connell lost 
no time in presenting himself at the table 
of the House of Commons, and expressed 
his willingness to take the oath of alle- 
giance; but, refusing the other oaths, he 
was ordered to withdraw. Discussions in 
the House and arguments at the bar 
ensued; the speedy close of the session, 
however, precluded any practical result. 
Agitation throughout every part of Ire- 
land now assumed so formidable a charac- 
ter, that ministers said they apprehended 
a civil war, and early in the next session 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill was intro- 
duced and carried. Mr. O’Connell was, 
therefore, in the month of April, 1829, 
enabled to sit for Clare without taking 
the objectionable oaths; but it was 
necessary that a new writ should issue, 
under which he was immediatly re-elected. 

At the 7 of George the Fourth, Mr. 


O'Connell -withdrew from the represen- 
tation.of Clare, and was returned to the 
new. Parliament for the county of Water- 
ford. |.Iu the House of Commons, elected 
in.1831, he sat for his native county 
(Kerry).;; Dublin, the city in which the 
greater partiof his life was spent, enjoyed 
his services as its representative from 1832 
till 1836, when he was petitioned against 
and unseated, after a long contest, before 
a ecommnittee of the House of Commons. 
He then for some time represented Kil- 
kenny; but, at the general election in 
1837, he was once more returned for the 
city of Dublin; and in 1841 for the county 
of Cork. Mr. O’Connell had thus a seat 
in the House of Commons for eighteen 
years, in seven several Parliaments, and 
for six different constituencies. 

The return of the Conservatives to power 
in the autumn of 1841 was the signal for 
renewed agitation in Ireland. In the fol- 
lowing year a repeal of the Union was 
demanded by every parish and hamlet in 
Ireland ; and in 1843 ‘* monster meetings’’ 
were held on the royal hill of Tara, on the 
Curragh of Kildare, the rath of Mullagh- 
mast, and other renowned localities. A 
meeting for Clontarf was fixed for the 8th 


of Oct., when the government interfered, 


and the prosecutions commenced whith 
will be fresh in the reader's recollection. 
Mr. O’Connell was sentenced to pay 4 
fine of 2,000/. and to be imprisoned for a 
year. This judgment was afterwards re+ 
versed by the House of:'Lords; bit the 
prosecution had answered its purpose: 
O’Connell’s credit as a politician was im- 


paired, and the costs ef his defence had’ 
nearly exhausted the funds of the Repeal: 


Association. 

The return of the Whigs to power in 
1846, and Mr. O’Connell’s avowed ad< 
herence to them, introduced dissension 
among those with whom; for fifty years, he 
had possessed “a voice potential.” ‘The 
opposition which aforetime he could ‘put 
down with a jest, or awe into silence with 
a frown, now irritated and subdued him. 
He retired from the arena of strife, and 
commenced a pilgrimage, more for devo-« 
tion than for health, towards Rome; but 
had proceeded no further than Genoa, 
when, with comparatively little suffering, 


he expired, in his seventy-second year.” 


His heart was embalmed, and carried for- 
ward to Rome; his body will be brought 
to Ireland for interment. 

By the lady already mentioned»»Mr. 
O’Connell had issue four sons and three 
daughters. The former are, 1. Maurice, 
M.P. for Tralee, who married in 1832 the 
only daughter of Bindon Scott, esq. of 
Cahircon, co. Clare, and has issue; 2. 
Morgan, late M.P, for co. Meath, who 
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has married Miss Balfe, of South Park, 
co. Roscommon; 3. John, M.P. for Kil- 
kenny, who married in 1838 Elizabeth, 
daughter of Dr. Ryan, of Jubilee Hall, co. 
Dublin, and has issue ; and 4. Daniel. 
The daughters are, Ellen, married to 
Christopher Fitzsimon, esq. late M.P. for 
co. Dublin ; Catharine, married to Charles 
O’Connell, esq. late M.P. co. Kerry, son 
of Daniel O’Connell, esq. of Iveragh ; and 
Elizabeth, married to Nicholas Joseph 
French, esq. of Fortwilliam, co. Roscom- 
mon. 

Mr. O’Connell’s influence in Parlia- 
ment and in the state was of course in 
some measure based on the votes he com- 
manded ; in addition to those of his sons 
and sons-in-law his family-alliance has 
been further supported by those of his 
nephew Morgan John O’Connell, esq. 
M.P. for co. Kerry, his brother-in-law 
William Finn, esq. late M.P. for Kilkenny, 
and his cousin Dr. Herbert Baldwin, late 
M.P. for Cork. 





Rev. Tuomas Cuatmers, LL.D. 

May 31. At Edinburgh, aged 67, the 
Rev. Thomas Chalmers, LL.D. principal 
audprimarius Professor of Theology in the 
Free Church of Scotland. 

Dr.-Chalmers was born at Anstruther, 
in Fifeshire, in April, 1780, and prosecuted 
his literary and theological studies at the 
University of St. Andrew’s. On becoming 
a lieentiate of the Church of Scotland, and 
even after his ordination as a minister of 
that» church, he entered on engagements 
of .a more general kind than those usually 
filled in connexion with the clerical pro- 
fession. He became a member of a yeo- 
manry corps, and delivered different 
courses’ of ‘scientific lectures in the 
neighbourhood of his native town. After 
Officiating for about two years as assistant 
ins the -parish of Cavers, he obtained a 
preséntation to the living of Kilmany, in 
Fifeshire. While there he continued to 
prosecute his scientific studies, and when 
the Chair of Mathematics in the University 
of Edinburgh became vacant by the transla- 
tion of Professor Playfair to the Chair of 
Natural Philosophy, he was one of the 
many eandidates who competed with the 
late Sir John Leslie for the vacant honour. 
He withdrew, however, at an early stage 
of the protracted contest which ensued. 
At this period the French war was raging, 
and, fired with patriotic fervour, Chalmers 
prodaceda volume on ‘“‘ The Extent and 
Stability of the National Resources.’’ It 
inculeated, amidst much that was question- 
able, some sound views in_ political 
economy; but its vehemence of tone, 
although at times lofty and eloquent, pre- 
vented it from making any great im- 
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pression, and it was not reprinted in his 
collected works, afterwards published in 
25 vols. For some years he slumbered in 
his greatness at Kilmany, enjoying little 
more than provincial reputation, till the 
publication of some isolatedsermons and his 
contribution of the article “ Christianity ” 
to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, edited 
by Sir D. Brewster, all of which were 
marked by evangelism of tone, and ex- 
pressed in a style of rugged and original 
grandeur. The latter composition was 
afterwards separately published under the 
title of ‘* Evidences of the Christian 
Revelation.” 

In 1814 he was translated to the Tron 
Church of Glasgow, and while there, rose 
to the altitude of the greatest preacher of 
the day. He became one of the lions of 
Scotland, and no visit to the country was 
reckoned complete unless Chalmers was 
heard preaching. A succession of writers, 
from Lockhart in “ Peter’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk,’? down to Gilfillan, in his 
‘* Literary Portraits,” have all described 
the peculiarities of his pulpit eloquence; 
and the provincial Scotch accent, the gut- 
tural voice, the heavy blue eye kindlin 
into fury, the uncouth gestures, are al! 
familiar to their readers. But, not content 
with theological triumphs, Chalmers 
entered the scientific arena, and, a 
its plains with majestic step, prodace 
in 1817 his ** Discourses on Astronomy.” 
In the town of Glasgow, the new church 
of St. John’s was expressly built for his 
accommodation. His ‘‘ Commercial Dis- 
courses’? were published in 1818, his 
“ Occasional Discourses in the Tron 
Church and St. John’s Church ” in 1819 
and 1820, and ‘‘ The Civic and Christian 
Economy of Large Towns”’ in 1821. 

After labouring for some years in 
Glasgow he was appointed in 1824 to the 
Professorship of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrew’s. His arrival 
there gave an impulse to that ancient 
seminary, which brought back much of the 
glory of its former days; but it was a 
sphere too narrow for the genius of 
Chalmers. In May 1825, he was invited 
to take a chair in the then projected 
London University. He appears, how- 
ever, to have at once declined the pro- 
posal, for reasons which will be most 
obvious to those who knew him best, but 
may be sufficiently apparent to all who 
have read his works. During the period 


of his settlement at St. Andrew’s he 
published his works on Endowments, on 
Political Economy, his Bridgewater Trea- 
tise, and his Lectures on the Romans. 
Altogether, his published works form 25 
volumes ; and they have been very largely 
In — to them he has 


circulated, 
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made many and important contributions 
to periodical literature. In 1828 he was 
removed to the chair of Theology in the 
University of Edinburgh, the highest 
academical distinction which could be 
conferred. Here, undisturbed by change, 
he prosecuted his labours for some years ; 
but that appointment, however dignified 
in point of status, was but poorly endowed, 
and offered little pecuniary advantage to a 
man having a family to provide for, and 
who scattered his bounty with no stinted 
hand. Accordingly, when the corre- 
sponding and richer chair in the University 
of Glasgow became vacant, he offered 
himself as a candidate; but the patronage 
was vested in the college—Chalmers had 
become a non-obtrusionist, and that was 
enough. Constitutional principles had to 
be vindicated, and Sir James Graham, 
who at the time held a university office, 
went to Glasgow on purpose, and voted 
with the majority that excluded Thomas 
Chalmers. Mere money for hoarding was 
no vice of his, for he had previously 
refused the West Church of Greenock, the 
highest living in the Church; and against 
pluralities he wageda long and deadly 
war. Next came, in the year 1843, the 
disruption of the Church of Scotland, 
when, as a matter of course, he resigned 
his chair, and was elected principal and 
primarius professor of theology to the 
seceding body. Fewscholars had accumu- 
lated so many academic honours as Dr. 
Chalmers. He received the degree of 
LL.D. from the University of Oxford, 
and was elected a corresponding member 
of the Royal Institute of France; honours 
never before accorded to a Presbyterian 
divine, and seldom to a Scotsman. In 
fine, while living he received all the 
homage and respect usually accorded to 
great men when dead, and this mainly 
because, while living, he was a good man 
as well as agreat man. With him religion 
was no idea, but a fact. It wasnota mere 
theory on which he could expatiate with a 
wondrous grasp of intellect, illustrate with 
the most vivid imagination, and set before 
an audience in all the perspicuity and clear- 
ness that a complete mastery of his subject 
could accomplish. It was a living faith, 
that mingled in all his thoughts, imparted 
a tone to his language, and moulded 
his actions: it was realised in his whole 
course of conduct. His attainments in 
science, his genius, his life seemed devoted 
to one end—to raise his country by the 
lever of religion, 

Dr. Chalmers retired early to rest on 
the evening of Sunday May 30, apparently 
in perfect health : and died calmly during 
the night, the bed-clothes being found 
undisturbed about his person, His papers 
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and writing materials lay beside him in 
the bed, evidently with the intention of 
giving his morning thoughts to the Report, 
which he had to deliver the next day from 
the College Committee to the General 
Assembly of the Free Church. 

The Rev. Doctor has left behind him a 
widow to lament his loss, and a family of 
(we believe) six daughters, two of whom 
are married, the one to the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Kenzie, of Ratho, the other to the 
Rev. Dr. Hanna, of Skirling, editor of the 
North British Review ; and four unmar- 
ried. 

The funeral of this distinguished man 
took place on Friday the 4th of June, 
when his remains were committed to the 
earth in the cemetery at Grange, near 
Edinburgh, in the presence of many 
thousand persons, the funeral procession 
consisting of the civic authorities, the 
gentry, the magistracy, and numbers of 
ministers—not only of the Free Church, 
but of the Established Church of Scotland, 
and of various dissenting congregations, 
who, together with other mourners, 
amounted to nearly 2000 persons, Up- 
wards of 40 carriages formed the rear of 
the procession, in which were Lords 
Moncrieff, Robertson, and Ivory, Sir 
J. H. Maxwell, Principal Lee, Professors 
Robertson, Simpson, Wilson, Alison, &c. 
The carriages of the Duchess of Gordon, 
of the Lord President, the Lord Provost, 
and Sir James Forrest, were also in the 
procession. The ranks of the procession 
formed in two lines, between which the 
coffin was borne along, followed by the 
son of Dr. Hanna, as chief mourner, the 
relatives of the deceased, &c. 

B. D. Duppa, Esa, 

April 5. Aged 83, Baldwin Duppa 
Duppa, esq. of Hollingbourne House, 
Kent, a magistrate and deputy lieutenant 
of that county, 

Mr. Duppa was born in Nov, 1763, the 
eldest son of Baldwin Duppa, esq. who 
died in 1798, by Miss Martha Geach, of 
Cornwall. He married in 1800 Mary, 
daughter of Major-Gen. Gladwin, of 
Stubbing Court, co. Derby, and by, her 
who died June 28, 1837, he had issue five 
sons and five daughters. ‘The former 
were, 1. Baldwin Francis Duppa, esq. 
barrister at law, who married Catharine, 
daughter and coheir of Philip Darell, esq. 
brother to the late Henry Darell, esq. of 
Calehill, co. Kent, and has a numerous 
family; 2. Brian-Edward Duppa, B. A. ; 
3. Henry-Clarke; 4. Charles-Gladwin ; 
5. George. The daughters: 1. Mary-Do- 
rothy; 2. Frances-Anne; 3. Sarah-Char- 
lotte ; 4. Harriett; and 5, Ellen, 
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Monstrvr pe La FonreneLte-pE- 
VauDOoRE. 

Lately. At Poitiers, after an illness of 
three months, the learned M, de La Fon- 
tenelle-de-Vaudoré, member of the Insti- 
tute of France, one of the founders of the 
French Society for the Preservation of 
Historical Monuments, Honorary Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
and corresponding member of more than 
30 French Academies. 

He was of an ancient family, and cousin 
of the celebrated De La Roche-Jacquelin. 
Though he was for twenty years one, and 
often President, of the Council of the 
Royal Court of Law at Poitiers, he found 
leisure for making a large collection of 
documents relative to the History of Poi- 
tou, and for fifteen years was Secretary of 
the Academical Society there. His pub- 
lications are very numerous, but those of 
Archeological character are a History of 
Fontenay, the Anglo-French Review, a 
new edition of Cavoleau’s Statistics of La 
Vendée, and more than sixty slighter 
works. He has been for twenty years a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, a title 
conferred on him purely for his literary 
aquirements, and which indeed were so ex- 
tensive that he was really what his friends 
called him—a living Enclyclopedia. 

In 1835 he was President-General of 
the Scientific Congress of France held at 
Douai, and shortly before his death he had 
expressed to his friend, M.de Caumont of 
Caen, the hope of assisting at the Congress 
to take place on the first of September 
next, at Tours. He was tall and strongly 
vuilt, and somewhat “ brusque ”’ in man- 
ner for a Freuchman; but withal very 
kind and facetious, always addressing the 
writer of this notice as his ‘‘ cher Planta- 


genet.”” 


Mr. ALFRED BEESLEY. 

April10. Aged 47, Mr. Alfred Bees- 
ley, of Cornhill, Banbury. 

Mr. Beesley was the son of parents 
belonging to the Society of Friends ; but, 
many years since, he left that society and 
joined the established church. He was 
apprenticed to a watchmaker at Dedding- 
ton, but served, we believe, only a part of 
his time. Subsequently he devoted him- 
self chiefly to literary pursuits. Placed 
in easy pecuniary circumstances, he was 
enabled to follow the bent of his inclina- 
tions. He was a good astronomer, and 
possessed a collection of valuable instru- 
ments ; he was also an enthusiastic bo- 
tanist, and in his earlier life spent days 
and weeks in the collection of specimens. 
His literary taste was decidedly antiqua- 
rian, and he devoted many years to the 
collection of materials for his History of 


Banbury, which was published in 1841; 
that work introduced him to many par- 
ties of distinction in the literary world, to 
whom he was previously unknown, and 
established his fame as an exact historian. 
It is reviewed in our vol. xv. p. 65. His 
only other publication wes a collection of 
Poems. 

On the introduction of the Reform 
Bill, Mr. Beesley was a warm advocate 
of that measure. He afterwards aban- 
doned the party with which he then 
acted, and, after being some time con- 
nected with the Conservatives, ceased to 
take any active interest in politics. . 

Mr. Beesley was attacked by the dis- 
order which led to his death towards 
the close of 1845, and for some months 

revious had been evidently approaching 

his end; his failing strength enabling 
him, at last, to do little more than reach 
his garden, which appeared to be the sole 
object in which he took any interest. 
His death was, nevertheless, somewhat 
sudden, for he was walking in the streets 
within about forty-eight hours of his 
decease. 

While in ordinary health, after the 
publication of his History of Banbury, he 
occupied himself in revising and adding 
to it. He succeeded, regardless of cost, 
in amassing a large quantity of additional 
illustrations, and his interleaved copy is 
enriched with drawings of every available 
object of interest. His remains were in- 
terred in Banbury churchyard. 





Joun CuristiAN Hutrner, Esa. 

May 24. In Fludyer-st. Westminster, 
aged 82, John Christian Hittner, esq. of 
the Foreign Office. 

Mr. Hiittner was born of respectable 
parents, at Guben, in Lusatia. After the 
usual course of studies, and taking his 
degree at the University of Leipsic, he was 
selected by Professor Beck, on the invita- 
tion of the late Sir George Staunton, to 
proceed to England, in the spring of 1791, 
to superintend the education of his only 
son, then a youth under ten years of age. 
His pupil continued under his charge until 
the spring of 1797, when he entered the 
University. During this interval, Mr. 
Hiittner accompanied bis pupil to China, 
in the memorable embassy of Lord Macart- 
ney. As most of the diplomatic docu- 
ments were written at that time in Latin, 
Mr. Hiittner’s classical abilities were 
frequently called into exercise, and his 
services specially noted in the late Sir 
George Staunton’s official account of the 
embassy. 

Among the friendships which Mr. Htitt~ 
ner formed in England, one of the earliest 
was with the first Dr, Burney, who was 
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much interested by some curious informa- 
tion he had collected on the subject of 
Chinese music. It is supposed to have 
been mainly through Dr. Burney’s influ- 
ence that he received from Mr. Canning, 
in 1807, the appointment which he conti- 
nued to hold, and very efficiently to dis- 
charge, for no less than forty years,—that 
of Translator to the Foreign Office. 

While still at Leipsic, Mr. Hiittner 
published, in Oct. 1788, a learned Latin 
Commentary, ‘* De Mythis Platonis; °’ 
and in 1795 his Journal of the Chinese 

was printed and published at 
Zurich, but without his consent, and con- 
trary to his wishes; and he’ always ex- 
pressed his regret that his indiscreet friends 
had thus in some degree anticipated Sir 
George Staunton’s official account of the 
mission. In 1808 he translated from the 
Spanish into German, the highly interest- 
ing and important appeal of Don Pedro 
Cevallos to the nations of Europe against 
Napoleon's invasion of Spain, and which 
is supposed to have had a powerful effect 
in awakening the sympathies of Germany 
in favour of the Spanish cause at that pe- 
riod. He is also understood to have fur- 
nished, from time to time, some valuable 
articles for the ‘‘ Conversations-Lexicon,’’ 
and other leading German periodicals ; 
and his literary reputation recommended 
him to the notice of the late accomplished 
Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar, for whom 
he acted for many years as literary agent 
in this country. 

Mr. Hiittner was twice married, but 
left noissue. His affections, however, were 
latterly centered on an amiable and dutiful 
grand-niece, who came over to England 
from Germany in 1840, and whom he had 
the comfort of seeing happily married, 
about a twelvemonth ago, to Dr. Freund, 
an eminent German physician, recently 
settled in this country. 

Mr. Hiittner was a member of the 
German Lutheran Church, and always 
through life was exemplary in the discharge 
of his religious and moral duties. He was a 
very able scholar, possessing an active and 
well-stored mind, and a placid and courte- 
ous temper, which endeared him to all with 
whom he had any intercourse during his 
long, useful, and respected life. His death 
occurred at the advanced age of 82 years, 
under peculiarly painful circumstances, as 
he was run over by acab in the street 
about a fortnight before his decease, by 
which accident his thigh was broken ; and 
although he appeared for some time to be 
doing well, the shock proved too great for 
his system, and he sank under an attack of 
apoplexy of the heart. His earthly re- 
mains were deposited by the side of his 
second wife, in the cemetery of Kensal 


Green, on the 29th May, and were fol- 
lowed to the grave. by a select number of 
his attached and sorrowing friends. Al- 
though neither the late Sir George Staun- 
ton, his, earliest patron, nor the present 
Sir George Staunton, his pupil, had any 
direct, part in procuring for Mr. Hiittner 
the small but competent establishment 
which he so long enjoyed in this country, 
they always entertained for him the sin- 
cerest respect and regard ; the former as 
long as he lived, and the latter down to 
the present moment, when he survives to 
deplore his loss. Ss. 





R. M. Kerrison, M.D. 

April 27... Aged 71, Robert Masters 
Kerrison, M.D. a licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians, F.R.S. of Upper 
Brook-street, and late of New Burlington. 
street. 

Dr. Kerrison’s original profession was 
that of a surgeon and apothecary ; and he 
took the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
about thirty years ago. 

He was the author of the following 
works :— 

The Elements of Physiology, contain. 
ing a explanation of the Functions of the 
Human Body; in which the Modern Im- 
provements in Chemistry, Galvanism, and 
other Sciences are applied, to’ explain, the 
actions of the Animal (Economy... Tran« 
slated from the French of Richerand, 
1803, 8vo. 

An Inquiry into the present State of the 
Medical Profession in England, 1814. 8vo, 

Observations on a Bill for better regu. 
lating the Medical Profession, as far as 
regards Apothecaries, 1815, 8vo. 

Dr. Kerrison was to. the last much at- 
tached to scientific pursuits, and to the 
acquisition of knowledge. He was also 
a great admirer and proficient in music. 
He has died with the sincere esteem and 
regret of a large circle of friends. 

Dr. Kerrison married June 4, 1814, Ele- 
onora, one of the daughters of John Hay- 
ter, esq. of St. Mary-le-bone, who is left 
his widow. They had the misfortune to 
lose their only daughter Oct. 25, 1842. 

His remains were interred at the Ceme- 
tery at Kensall Green, where those of his 
daughter had been deposited. 





J. P. Porrer, Esa. 

May 17. Aged 29, John Phillips 
Potter, esq. Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Demonstrator of Anatomy 
in University College, London, and Ass 
sistant Surgeon of University College 
Hospital. 

Mr. Potter was the only son of the 
Rev. J. P. Potter, late of Oriel college, 
Oxford, He was born April 28, 1818, at 
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Southrop, in Gloucestershire, where his 
father was then officiating as curate. | At 
an early age he was placed at ‘school, 
under Dr. Morris, of Brentford, for three 


years ; he was then removed t6 the new. 


proprietary school at Kensington, under 
the Rev. J. T. Evans, a friend of his 
father. In the session 1831-32, being in 
his 14th year, he was entered at University 
College, London, beginning his studies 
with the classes of experimental and na- 
tural philosophy, under the late Dr. 
Ritchie ; in the session 1832-33, he ob- 
tained the second honour in that class. 
In the following session he was placed as 
laboratory pupil to the late Dr. Turner, 
and attended the lectures on chemistry 
under that eminent professor, and ob- 
tained the gold medal and first honour in 
competition with the whole body of medi- 
cal and arts students. In 1834-35 he 
took the class of botany, in which he 
stood sixth. In 1835-36 he became a 
private pupil to Mr. Quain, the professor 
of anatomy, and may be said now to have 
begun his medical studies. In the honours 
we find him standing fourth in anatomy 
and physiology, and fourteenth in ana- 
tomy. This low position on a subject 
requiring so much pure memory shows 
that his mind was better adapted to sub- 
jects involving systematic theories and 
speculations than to one of mere facts ; it 
also affords encouragement to those who 
sometimes despair of learning anatomy, 
when it is coupled with the perfect ac- 
quaintance -and distinction he afterwards 
attained on that subject. In 1836-37 he 
obtained the highest honours in anatomy 
and physiology, and comparative anatomy 
and zoology. In the three following years 
he devoted himself to the practical study 
of médicine. and surgery in the wards of 
the hospital, filling the offices of clinical 
clerk: to Dr. Williams, dresser to Mr. 
Liston, and subsequently house-surgeon 
to Mr.\Liston. In 1841 he took his M.B. 
degree ‘at the University of London, and 
obtained the great distinction of the high- 
est honours in anatomy and physiology, 
and in surgery, with a scholarship in each 
of 504.:per annum. 

He‘ was» chosen to the honourable 
office of junior demonstrator in session 
1843-44, and continued to perform its 
arduous duties, in company with Mr. 
Ellis;:up to the time of his illness, with 
uniform kindness and zeal towards the 
students, all of whom express their deep 
regret. in the loss of one so admirably 
suited for the office. Scarcely a fortnight 
before his illness, he was appointed assis- 
tant-surgeon to the University college 
Hospital. 
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His death was occasioned from poison 
received in dissecting the body of the 
dwarf Harvey Leach, on the 22nd of 
April. It was communicated merely 
through a smail puncture made.on one of 
his knuckles: and it was twenty-five 
days before his sufferings were terminated. 
His funeral took place on Saturday, May 
22, at Kensall Green, and, besides his 
immediate relatives, upwards of 200 pro- 
fessors, students and friends, assembled 
to pay his remains, the! last tribute of 
respect—a speaking testimony of the re« 
gard felt for him... Death has:in this'sad 
case inflicted an irreparable loss upon the 
sorrowing, relatives and friends, and in- 
deed, upon, the profession and society in 
general. 

The ‘ Lancet,’’? from which we have 
copied the present memoir, also makes 
the following remarks on his character : 
‘* Those who, like ourselves, have sat side 
by side with the late Mr. Potter; pur 
suing together the same path of study, 
day after day, cheered on in the toil: by 
his lively and happy company, and others, 
who have since then received the benefit 
of his excellent teaching, will know that 
we cannot say too much in eulogy of his 
talents and amiable character. Any one 
more universally accomplished, whether 
in his peculiar studies, literature, manners, 
and the polite arts, we have never had 
the good fortune to be acquainted with: 
never was a young man so fitted to win 
praise and reputation, or whose short 
course has been attended with more com- 
plete respect and deep esteem from all 
who knew him.” 





Mr. Joun Reap. 

May 3. Aged 86, Mr. John Read, of 
Regent-circus, Piccadilly, inventor of the 
stomach pump, and othervaluable patented 
inventions for medical and agricultural 
purposes. 

Mr. Read was the son of a small far- 
mer at Ticehurst in Kent, and at an 
early age went to Horsmonden, in the 
service of the Rev. Mr. Marriott, where 
his talents were first displayed in orna- 
mental gardening, and his improved plans 
of oast building were carried out with 
such success, that they have been adopted 
in all hop districts. Here he also turned 
his attention to draining land, by means 
of hollow cylindrical tiles, and to the con= 
struction of pumps, and various other 
hydraulic instruments, until he invented 
the stomach pump; which, on its first 
trial, now about twenty years ago, ob- 
tained the unqualified approval of the 
heads of the medical profession, and is 
now used throughout the civilised world 
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as the only efficient means of extracting 
poisons. By other inventions he gained 
several medals from the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society ; and he was in consequence 
encouraged to enter into business as a 
machinist in London. 

Enjoying as he did the favour of the 
most exalted in rank, and possessing the 
confidence of men of the first station in 
the medical profession, he was still essen- 
tially humble; and, if outward demeanour 
be any proof of inward sincerity, from 
the right motive. Seldom when in town 
was he absent from his accustomed place 
in the aisle of St. James’s church; and 
when he visited his favourite Horsmonden, 
he would take his old seat in the gallery 
of the church, where, when in humbler 
circumstances, he had been a member of 
the village choir. Beneath the shade of 
the venerable tower of that church it was 
his wish that his earthly remains should 
repose; and his spirit, let us hope, has be- 
come a denizen of those blest abodes 
where there is no pain and no trouble to 
need his remedial skill. 


Mrz. G. S. Taytor. 

Lately. Mr. George Sutherland Tay- 
lor, of Golspie. 

Mr. Taylor was the confidential local 
agent of the noble family of Sutherland, 
and, apart from his laborious duties in 
that capacity, he applied himself to literary 
pursuits, particularly to the history, an- 
tiquities, and traditions of the North. 
His success in those studies was greatly 
promoted and enriched by his having 
access to the Charter Room of Dunrobin 
Castle, and the various interesting docu- 
ments there deposited. He was anxiously 
meditating a History of the Rebellion of 
1715—comparatively little known—and 
for the illustration of which the deposita- 
ries of the Duke of Sutherland had co- 
pious and valuable resources, hitherto 
unexplored. In the last number of the 
Quarterly Review, various extracts are 
given from Mr. Taylor’s collections rela- 
tive to the great Montrose. He contri- 
buted largely to Mr. Scrope for his work 
on Deer-stalking,—wrote the articles 
*¢ Sutherland’? and ‘ Zetland’’ for Mr. 
Charles Knight’s Cyclopedia—and was 
one of the most valuable assistants in the 
** New Statistical Account of Scotland.’’ 
He wrote, for the private gratification of 
the late Duke and Duchess-Countess, the 
traditions of the county ; and was engaged 
when he died, in the historical account 
of the family, which is understood to be 
nearly completed.—(Javerness Courier.) 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 

March.9. At Armagh, of typhus fever, 
caught in the discharge of his duties, aged 
30, the Rev. Robert Haiy, M.A. fifth 
son of the late Robert Haig, esq. of 
Dublin, 

March 12. In his 84th year, the Rev. 
Witliam Bird, Perpetual Curate of Stret- 
ton, and Master of the Grammar School at 
Church Eaton, Staffordshire. He was 
erreores to Stretton in 1806 by Lord 

atherton. 

At Hildersham, Cambridgeshire, aged 
72, the Rev. Charles Goodwin, Rector of 
that parish, to which he was instituted on 
his own petition in 1806. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1796, as 
3rd Junior Optime, M.A. 1799. 

March 13. At an advanced age, the 
Rev. Samuel Settle, Vicar of Berwick St. 
James and Winterbourne Stoke, Wilts. 
He was of Magdalen college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1798, as 14th Senior Optime, M.A. 
1801; was presented to Winterbourne 
Stoke in 1816, and to Berwick St. James 
in 1817, both by Lord Ashburton, 

At Bishop’s Auckland, the Rev. Robert 
Thompson, for thirty-three years Master 
of the Grammar School at that place, and 
Perpetual Curate at Escomb, Durham. 
He was formerly for many years the junior 
Curate of St. Andrew’s Auckland with 
Escomb and St. Anne’s, and until lately 
Evening Lecturer at St. Anne’s chapel. 
He was collated to Escomb by Bishop 
Van Mildert in 1827. 

March 14. Aged 75, the Rev. Edward 
Bulwer, M.A. Rector of Sall and Vicar 
of Guestwick, Norfolk. He was of Pem- 
broke college, Cambridge, B.A. 1794, 
M.A. 1797; was presented to Guestwick 
in 1796 by his own family, and to Sall in 
1818 by Pembroke college. 

March 15. At Lynn, Norfolk, aged 
92, the Rev. Stephen Alien, Vicar of 
Haslingfield, Cambridgeshire, and for 
fifty-six years Perpetual Curate of St. 
Margaret with St. Nicholas, King’s 
Lynn. In early life Mr. Allen was a 
pupil of Archdeacon Paley ; and by his 
mother’s marriage with Dr. Burney he 
enjoyed frequent opportunities of mixing 
in literary circles, in the pursuit of which 
he took great interest. He was of Christ’s 
college, Cambridge, but did not graduate. 
He was presented to Lyme Regis in 1791 
by the Dean and Chapter of Norwich, and 
to Haslingfield in 1800 by C. Mitchell, esq. 

March 16. At Great Barford, Beds. 
aged 68, the Rev. John Clarkson, Vicar 
of Great Barford, with Roxton. He was 
formerly a Fellow of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1805 as fourth Wrangler, M.A, 1808, 
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and was presented to his living by that 
Society in 1817. 

At Naish house, Wilts, the Rev. John 
Scurr, fourth son of the late Rey. Thomas 
Scurr, Vicar of Allendale, Northum- 
berland. 

March 20. At Dublin, the Rev. C. She- 
ridan Young, of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 

March 22. At Spalding, aged 75, the 
Rev. William Wilkinson, M.A. Vicar of 
Sproxton with Saltby, Leicestershire, to 
which he was presented in 1820 by the 
Duke of Rutland. 

March 24, At Canewdon, Essex, aged 
80, the Rev. William Atkinson, M.A. 
Vicar of that parish. He was formerly 
Fellow of St. Catharine’s hall, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1787, M.A. 
1790, and was collated to Canewdon in 
1809 by Dr. Porteus, then Bishop of 
London. 

March 25. The Rev. Michael Hughes, 
of Kildare. 

March 26. At Pera, aged 71, the Rev. 
Samuel Bennett, D.D. Chaplain to the 
English embassy at Constantinople, Rec- 
tor of Walton-on-the-Hill, Surrey, and 
formerly the chaplain and intimate friend 
of H. R. H, the Duke of Kent. He was 
of Queen’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1797, as 8th Junior Optime, M.A. 1800, 
and D.D. as a member of Peterhouse, 
1823. He was instituted to the rectory of 
Walton-on-the-Hill in 1822. 

At Gambia, West Coast of Africa, aged 
41, the Rev. Francis John Harrison 
Rankin, B.A. her Majesty’s garrison and 
colonial chaplain. 

March 28. At Mydrim, Carmarthen- 
shire, aged 73, the Rev. John Jenkins, 
Vicar of that parish and Llanfihangel 
Abercowin, Perpetual Curate of New- 
church, and a magistrate for the same 
county. He was presented to Newchurch 
in 1802, and collated to Mydrim with 
Llanfihangel Abercowin in 1812 by Dr. 
Burgess, then Bishop of St. David’s. 

‘arch 30. At Bath, in his 45th year, 
the Rev. William Penrice Borrett, M.D. 
Rector of Siston, Gloucestersh. He was of 
Gonville and Caius college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1826. 

March 31. The Rev. John Rose Pine, 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Catha- 
rine’s hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1846. 

April 1, The Rev. J. R. Cotter, 
Rector of Innishannon, co. Cork. 

April 2, At Ballivor glebe, co. Meath, 
the, Rev. Joseph Greene, incumbent of 
Ballivor. 

April 3. At the Glebe, Westport, co. 
Mayo, the Rev. Patrick Pounden, Vicar 
of that place. He died of fever, contracted 
in the discharge of his numerous addi- 
tional duties, rendered toe laborious in 
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the administration of relief to the starving 
oor. 

April5. The Rev. William Godfrey, 
Rector of Kenmare, co. Kerry. 

At Gateforth parsonage, in his 63rd 
year, the Rev. William Snowdon, B.D. 
Rector of Swillington, Yorkshire, to which 
he was presented in 1837 by Sir John 
Lowther. 

April 6. Aged 85, the Rev. James Par- 
sons, B.D. Incumbent of Newnham and 
Little Dean, co. Gloucester, an Hon, 
Associate of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture. Mr. Parsons entered the university 
of Oxford as a member of Trinity college, 
from whence he was elected to Wadham, 
and took the degree of M.A. in 1786. In 
1808, on the death of Dr. Holmes, Dean 
of Winchester, he returned to Oxford at 
the invitation of the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press, to undertake the con- 
tinuation of the edition of the Septuagint, 
which he completed in the year 1827, 
when he retired to his preferment in 
Gloucestershire. During his residence in 
Oxford he was for some years Vice-Prin- 
cipal of St. Alban’s hall. He was pre 
sented to Newnham with Little Dean in 
1800 by the Corporation of Gloucester. 

At Bowness, Cumberland, aged 35, the 
Rev. George William Dixon, of Sidney 
Sussex college, Camb. B.A. 1835. 

April 7. At Stockleigh Pomeroy, De- 
vonshire, the Rev. Nicholas Lightfoot, 
Rector of that parish, to which he was 
collated in 1831 by the Bishop of Ex- 
eter. 

April 8. Aged 57, the Rev. John 
Coates, Perpetual Curate of St. Mark, 
Longwood, Huddersfield, and Master of 
the Grammar School at Almondbury. 
He was appointed to his church 
1822, 

At Tyfos, Merionethshire, aged 50, the 
Rev. Robert Townshend Passinyham. 

April 10. At Felpham, Sussex, aged 
76, the Rev. John Bishop Beed, Vicar of 
that parish, and Rector of Middleton. 
He was presented to the vicarage of Felp- 
ham by the Rector thereof in 1805, and 
to Middleton in 1832 by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

April 10. At Versailles, the Rev. 
Edward Brodie. Ue was of Trinity hall, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1807. 

Apri/ 11. At Truro, aged 31, the Rev. 
Joseph George Venables, youngest son of 
the late Rev. Joseph Venables, of Os- 
westry. He was of Jesus college, Cam. 
bridge, B.A. 1838, M.A. 1841, 

April 12. At Bentworth, Hants, the 
Rev. Thomas Mathews, Rector of that 
parish, to which he was instituted in 1806, 
it being in his own patronage, 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


May 6. At Stoke Newington, aged 69, 
Mary, relict of Patrick MacLachlan, esq. 
of Stamford-hill. 

May 7. At Paddington, Augustus Gor- 
don, esq. late of 33rd Regt. of Foot. 

May 8. Aged 61, Harold Daniell, esq. 
of Blackheath, Kent. 

May 9, At Camberwell, aged 62, John 
Kay, esq. formerly of the E. 1. Company’s 
Civil Service, St. Helena. 

In Hart-street, Mark-lane, John Fre- 
derick Heath, esq. 

At Greenwich, aged 20, Thomas, young- 
est son of Thomas Goodsir, esq, formerly 
Collector of her Majesty’s Customs at 
Barbados. 

In Queen Anne-st. aged 41, George 
Barne Barlow, esq. of the Crown Office, 
second son of the Rev. G. F. Barlow, 
Rector of Burgh, Suffolk. 

At Chester-pl. Hyde Park-sq. the wife 
of William Cowell, esq. many years judge 
of Bareilly, Bengal. 

May 11. At Fulham, aged 47, Joseph 
Holmes, esq. surgeon. 

In Hornsey-road, aged 54, John Adam 
Cawthorne, esq. 

May 12. In Langford-pl. St. John’s- 
road, aged 66, Benjamin Boyes, esq. 


In Cork-st. aged 44, Eliza, wife of © 


Benjamin Jackson, esq. 

May 13. In Cloudesley-st. Islington, 
aged 63, George Kirkpatrick, esq. 

Aged 48, George Suttell Wilson, esq. 
M.A., Barrister-at-law. He was of St. 
John’s college, Camb. B.A. 1821, and 
was calied to the bar at Gray’s Inn, Nov. 
16, 1831. He went the Northern circuit. 

May 14. At Dulwich, aged 20, John 
Hawkesley Gowan, fifth son of Philip 
Gowan, esq. 

May 16. At the Club Chambers, Re- 
gent-st. aged 61, John Lovewell, esq. for- 
merly Capt. in the 7th Dragoon Guards. 

In Cadogan-st. aged 76, Miss Susan- 
nah Helena Macdonald, only dau. of the 
late General Alexander Macdonald. 

In Montagu-sq. aged 59, Mary, wife of 
Charles King, esq. of Broomfield-place, 
Essex. 

Mrs. Caroline Bowes, of Streatham-pl. 
Brixton-hill, relict of James Bowes, esq. 

May 18. In Canonbury-sq. Islington, 
William Moule, esq. of Lloyd’s. 

May 19. John Macdowall, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, eldest son 
of the late William Macdowall, esq. of 
Woolmet, N.B. 

May 20. Aged 82, Mary Ann Lamb, 
sister of the late Charles Lamb, author of 
‘The Essays of Elia.”’ Residing with her 
brother, she participated in his tastes and 
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predilections, and was equally esteemed 
by his friends. 

May 21... In Middlesex-pl. New-road, 
aged» 44, Richard Willan, esq. of the 
Grange, Hillingdon, Middlesex, and the 
Hill, Sedbergh, Yorkshire, only child of 
the late Robert Wiilan, M.D. of Blooms- 
bury-sq. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, in 
Berkeley-sq. Ann, wife of William Cooke, 
esq. of Long Ashton, Somerset. 

In. Margaret-st. Cavendish-sq. John 
Bunney, esq. of Coventry. 

May 22. In Bryanston-sq. Emily Su- 
san, second dau. of the late Edw. Lee, esq. 

In London, Arthur Saunders, esq. late 
of the 12th Royal Lancers, in which regi- 
ment he served as Capt. in the Peninsula. 

At Islington, John Fox, esq.of the Stec 
Exchange. “ 

In Tavistock-sq. aged 77, Grace, relict 
of Wm. Smythies, esq. Colchester. 

May 23. In Albert-road, Regent’s 
Park, aged 60, John William Innes, esq. 
the first of the senior clerks of the Admi- 
ralty. 

At the residence of her daughters, Bel- 
grave House, Turnham Green, aged 83, 
Mrs. Penelope Graham. 

Aged 74, Miss Fortnum, of Piccadilly. 

May 24. At the residence of his daugh- 
ter, aged 58, Thomas, the youngest son 
of the late Rev. David Bradberry. ‘ 

In George-st. Portman-sq. aged 81, 
Elizabeth-Maria, widow of Perry Fitz- 
Herbert, esq. 

In Montagu-pl. Russell-sq. ‘aged 57, 
Mary-Ann, widow of Col. John Murphy, 
of Malaga, a Knight of Alcantara, &c. 

At her son’s house, Woburn-place, 
aged 65, Ann, relict of Joseph Pullen, esq. 

May 25. Aged 33, Charlotte-Amelia; 
wife of Mr. Francis Benjamin Dalton, 
Surgeon, and third dau. of the late John 
Bott, esq. Secretary to the Privy Purse of 
his late Majesty William IV. 

In Manchester-st. Manchester-sq. aged 
79, James Colvin, esq. of Old Broad-st. 
and of Little Bealings, Suffolk. 

At the house of her son-in-law, Great. 
Coram-st. Brunswick-sq. aged 92,° Mrs.’ 
Francis Colebatch. yal 

At Upper George-st. Bryanstone+sqé 
aged 67, Francis Diggens, esq. late banker, 
of Chichester. B sor 

Aged 59, George Anderton, esq. ‘ofthe’ 
Albany-road, Camberwell, formerly” of} 
High-st. Southwark. 

May 27. At the house of his brother»! 
in-law, T. Barnes, esq. Upper Park+pli/ 
Regent’s Park, aged 69, W. Prince, esq. 
late of Lloyd’s. 

May 28. In Church-pl. Piccadilly, 
pig Sorelli, translator of ‘ Paradise: 

ost,’ hic 
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In Park-st.Grosvenor-sq. Sophia, widow 
of Chas. Welstead, esq. Valentines, Essex. 

May 31. In Inverness-road, Bayswater, 
aged 51, Emma-Jane, widow of Major 
Hugh Scott, Deputy Adj.-Gen. of the Ma- 
dras Army, and eldest dau. of the late 
Henry Harris, esq. M.D. Member of: the 
Madras Medical Board. 

June 1. Aged 62, Lieut.-Col, Elton, 
late of the Ist Dragoon Guards. 

Aged 72, William Johnston, esq. of 
Camberwell. 

In Chapel-st. Grosvenor-pl. aged 75, 
Lady Madelina Palmer, aunt to the Dukes 
of Richmond and Manchester, the March- 
ionesses of Abercorn and Tweeddale, &c. 
&c. She was the second daughter of Alex- 
ander 4th Duke of Gordon, by his first 
wife Jane, 2d daughter of Sir William 
Maxwell, Bart.; and sister to Charlotte 
late Duchess of Richmond, Susan late 
Duchess of Manchester, Louisa March- 
ioness dowager Cornwallis, and Georgiana 
Duchess dowager of Bedford. She was 
married first in 1789, to Sir Robert Sin- 
clair, Bart. who died in 1795; and se- 
condly, in 1805, to Charles Fysche Palmer, 
esq. of Lockley Park, Berks, M.P. for 
Reading, who died in 1843. 

June 2. Aged 72, Thomas Hurst, esq. 
who first carried on business as a book- 
seller in Paternoster-row, in partnership 
with Mr. Orme. Both these gentlemen 
afterwards joined the firm of Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Hurst involved himself in 
difficulties with his brother, who was part- 
ner inthe firm of Hurst and Robinson, 
and was obliged in consequence to retire 
from the firm of Longman and Co. He 
tried business in St. Paul’s Churchyard on 
his separate account, but was unsuccessful ; 
and at last this worthy but unfortunate 

tleman found a retreat as one of the 

rethren of the Charterhouse in 1842. 

At Walthamstow, aged 87, John Little, 
esq. 
June 3. Mary-Ann, wife of William 
Tubb, esq. of the Castle Brewery, South- 
wark, and Little Bookham, Surrey. 

In Connaught-sq. aged 80, Mrs. Mary 
Dagley. 

In Piccadilly, John Baiggie Rebecca, esq. 

June 4. At Hammersmith, aged 70, Miss 
Anna Patterson, formerly of Phillimore- 
plo Kensington. 

June 5. At Holloway, aged 64, John 
Lawson, esq. of Shooter's Hill and Bexley 
Heath, Kent, second son of the late John 
ai esq. of Bowness Hill, Cumber- 
and. 

In Billiter-st. the residence of her son, 
aged 83, Louisa, widow of the late C. 
Clarance, esq. of Lodge Hall, Essex. 

In Montague-st. Portman-sq. aged 74, 

Gent. Mag. Vou, XXVIII, 
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Thomas Farrant, esq. of Northsted House, 
Kent, and Great Hale, Lincolnshire. 

At Hammersmith, aged 41, Dr. Ludwig 
Calmann. 

Aged 56, Lewis Evans, esq. Grove-lane, 
Camberwell. 

June 7. At the house of her brother- 
in-law, the Rev. J. Fearnley, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, Emma, eldest surviving dau, of 
the late Matthew Buckle, esq. of Norton 
House, Chichester. 

At Kensington, aged 57, George White, 
esq. of the War Office. 

June 8. d 15, Octavius-Plunket, 
son of William Bell, esq. of Woburn-pl, 

In Woburn-sq. aged 70, Cabel Roope, 
esq. late of Oporto. 

Aged 66, Andrew Henning, esq. of 
Lloyd’s, and of Stoke Newington. 

June 9. At East Dulwich, aged 73, 
Timothy Thorne, esq. of the Westminster 
Brewery. 

Aged 49, Lieut.-Col. Richard Irton, 
of the Rifle Brigade. He was the younger 
son. of the late Edmund Lamplugh Irton, 
of Irton, co. Cumberland, esq. i Har- 
riet, dau. of John Hayne, esq. of Ash- 
bourn Green, co. Derby; and married 
Sarah, dau. of Joseph Sabine, esq. He 
was promoted to Lieut.-Col. of the Rifle 
Brigade in 1841. 

At Gloucester-terr. Regent’s-park, Lou- 
isa-Decima, youngest dau. of the late Jo- 
seph Cotton, esq. of Layton, Essex. 

Samuel Housley, esq. of Gloucester- 
terr. Regent’s-park. 

June 10. At Hampstead, aged 36, 
Emma, wife of R. G. Slade, esq. of Glou- 
cester-st. Portman-sq. 

In Upper Berkeley-st. aged 86, the Rt. 
Hon. Elizabeth dowager Lady Colchester. 
She was the eldest dau. of Sir Philip 
Gibbes, Bart. and was married in 1796 to 
the late Rt. Hon. Charles Abbot, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, created Lord 
Colchester in 1817, and who died in 1829, 
having had issue two sons, the present 
Lord Colchester and late Hon. Philip 
Henry Abbot. 

June 11. In Hyde Park-pl. West, 
Frances, widow of the Rev. Henry Smith. 

Suddenly, at Melbury-terr. Dorset-sq. 
aged 65, Thomas Bush, esq. 

William Botsford Chandler, esq. bar- 
rister-at-Law, eldest son of the Hon. E, 
B. Chandler, of Dorchester, in the pro- 
vince of New Brunswick. 

June 12. At Pimlico, aged 73, Miss 
Sophia Burt. 

At Ham Common, John V. Bridgman, 
esq. surgeon. 

At Gray’s-inn, aged 75, John Perry, 
esq. one of the Benchers of that Society. 
He was called to the bar June 13, 1804, 
and practised as an aed draftsman, 
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At his father’s house, North-crese. Bed- 
ford-sq. aged 10, James-Matravers, only 
ow of James Barstow, esq. barrister-at- 
aw. 

June 13. At Streatham-paragon, aged 
44, Harriet, dau. of S. Sangster, esq. _ 





Brps.—May 15. Aged 43, Dr. Me- 
sham, one of the physicians to the General 
Infirmary at Bedford. -He committed 
suicide by taking prussic acid; and has 
left a wife and six children 

Berxs.—May 11. At Binfield, aged 
71, Sophia, relict of Capt. Wright, pay- 
master of the 59th reg. 

May 20. At Reading, Sarah, wife of 
Williom Woodman, esq. late of Bristol. 

June 4. At Speen Vicarage, aged 6, 
Stuart, eldest son of the Rev. Stuart Ma- 

jendie, Vicar of Longdon, near Lichfield. 

Bucxs.—May 26. At Iver, aged 60, 
Richard Wicks, esq. 

June. Aged 84, Grace Gyll, youngest 
dau. of V ‘illiam Gyll, of Wyrardisbury,esq. 

June ». Killed by a railway accident 
at Wolv:rton, aged 23, Mr. Thomas Ma- 
kinson, scholar of St. Mary Magdalene 
college, Cambridge; Mr. Henry Smith, 
the agent of the Belfast steam-boats at 
Fleetwood. Lenc.; Mr. Cooper, of Wol- 
verhampto.:, and four other persons. 

Cameaipcer.—AMay 10. Aged 68, Wm. 
Hall, esq. cf Waterbeach Lodge. 

June 6. At ths Fen Office, Ely, aged 69, 
Sarah-Anp, the wife of Samuel Wells, esq. 

June ll. «aged 21, Philip James Bur- 
rard, Student at Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

Derspy.—May 23. At the Elms, Derby, 
Robert Ronald, esq. 

Devon.—May 13. At Tofnes, aged 63, 
Joseph Biower, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

May 14. At Torquay, Captain William 
Evans, of the 18th Foot. He was one of 
the few survivors of the unfortunate 44th 
Regt. cut up at Cabool, and was a fellow- 
captive with Col. Shelton, the gallant 
Lady Sale, &c. He was promoted to his 
company in 1833. 

May 16. At Bideford, at the house of 
her aunt Mrs. Cooke, Amelia, only dau. 
of the late W. H. Maunder, esq. of Exeter. 

At Mount Radford, near Exeter, aged 
87, Lydia, relict of the Rev. James Man- 
ning, of Exeter. 

May 18. At Devonport, Capt. W. V. 
Welland, E.1.C., only remaining son of 
the late R. Welland, esq. of Lympstone. 

May 19. At Torquay, the relict of the 
Rev. Edward Carleton Cumberbatch, of 
Barbados. 

May 21. At Belair, near Plymouth, aged 
45, Capt. William Price Hamilton, R.N. 
He entered the navy in 1810, was appointed 
flag-lieutenant to Sir H. Blackwood, com- 
mander-in-chief on the East India station, 


(July, 


Aug. 20, 1820; removed from the Leander 
50 to the Topaze 46, in 1821; became a 
Commander Nov. 13, 1823 ; was appointed: 
to the Comus sloop 1832; and was posted 
Oct. 28, 1836. He marriedin 183% Hara 
riet, only daughter of the late R. H. Paul 
coner, of Lewes. 

May 26. At Dix’s Field, Exeter, the 
relict of Admiral Peard. 

May 27. At Chudleigh, Mary-Hellyer,, 
wife of Lieut. Henry Beddek, R.N. 

May 29. At Exmouth, at an advanced 
age, Harriet, widow of Wm. Castle Frome, 
late Lieut.-Col. 22nd Foot. 

June 6. At Lympstone, aged 27, John 
W. B. Reynolds, esq. son of the late W. 
Reynolds, esq. formerly of that place. 

June7. At Bideford, aged 51, Lieut. 
John Wilson, R.N. (1815). 

June 9. At Exeter, Laura, relict of R. 
R. Sanders, esq. 

At the Rectory, Combeinteignhead, 
aged 78, Ann Yeomans, relict of Rev. Jo-« 
seph Lane Yeomans, Vicar of Bishop’s 
Tawton and Braunton. 

June 12. At Ogwell House, near Tor 
quay, aged 65, Sir Richard Plasket, Knt. 
He was third son of Mr. Thomas Plasket, 
and early in life filled an appointment in 
the Colonial Department. He was subse- 
quently employed as private and public 
secretary to the government at Ceylon, 
Malta, and the Cape of Good Hope. He 
discharged the important duties of his 
several appointments to the satisfaction of 
the home government for a period of 26 
years, and in consideration of his eminent 
services he was nominated a Knight of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, on 
the institution of that order in 1818. 

At Plymouth, Mrs. Elizabeth Pulgrain, 
only sister of the late Capt. William Wat- 
son, R.N. 

June 13. At Plymouth, aged 69, Harry 
Ashby, esq. 

Dorset.—May 25. At Chilfroome, 
aged 80, John Moake, esq. the last son of 
John Moake, esq. of Wraxall. 

At the residence of her brother the 
Rev. T. Denny, Longfieet, Poole, aged 54, 
Mary, third dau. of the late Capt.-Ellis, 
R.N. of Wareham. 

_ Durnam.—dJune7. At Gateshead, aged 
27, Anne- Henrietta-Peareth, youngest dau. 
of John Bell, land surveyor. 

Essex.—May 9. At Alphamstone rec- 
tory, Edmund-Newton, son of the Rev. 
H. Hodges, Rector of Alphamstone. 

May 22, At Colchester, Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Charles Cooke, of 
Semer, Suffolk. 

May 23. At Chigwell, aged 70, Miss 
Harriet Hodgson. 

At Littlebury, aged 57, Nathaniel Ro- 
binson, esq. 
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Guiovcester.—May 9. At Chelten- 
ham, aged 19, Ellen-Octavia, only dau. of 
William Johnson, esq. and grand-dau. of 
the late Hon. Judge Seale. 


May 12. At Clifton, Anne-Sibella- 
Mary, youngest dau. of Mr. Serjeant 
Stephen. 

May 16. At Clifton, aged 72, Mrs. 


Rebecca Palmer, sister of the late James 
E. Nash, esq. of Bristol. 

May 19. Sophy, wife of John Christo- 

er Dowdeswell, esq. of Ripple Hall, near 

‘ewkesbury. 

At Cheltenham, Louisa-Dacres, wife of 
Col. James Jones, K.H. unattached. 

May 26. Aged 53, Lucy, wife of Ro- 
bert Cooper, esq. of Pebworth. 

May 27. At Clifton, aged 35, Laura- 
Matilda, relict of Francis John Bush, esq. 
of Frome, surgeon, and second dau. of 
the late William Acraman, esq. of 
Bristol. 

May 28. At Bristol, aged 72, Mary, 
relict of Wiliiam Waller, esq. and mother 
of Mr. John Waller, of the Eagle Steel- 
works, Stapleton-road, Bristol. 

At Clifton, aged 71, Anne, wife of John 


t, esq. 
May 29. At Cheltenham, aged 62, 
Albinia-Frances, widow of Dr. Congreve 


Selwyn. 

May 31. At Tyndale House, Chelten- 
ham, aged 58, George Stokes, esq. for- 
merly of Colchester. 

Suddenly, Jane-Rogers, wife of the Rev. 
John Tucker, of Ham House, near Chel- 
tenham, and eldest dau. of the late Thos. 
Shepherd, esq. 

Lately. At Ford House, Newent, the 
relict of J. Wood, esq. and sister of Gen. 
Sir Joseph Thackwell, K.C.B. 

June 4. At Cheltenham, aged 65, Pris- 
cilla Darby, third dau. of the late Rev. 
Thos. Darby, of Shelley, Essex. 

At Clifton, aged 70, Mrs. Mary Aselby, 
dau. of the late Capt. John Aselby. 

Hants.—May 11. At Bembridge, Isle 
of Wight, aged 7 months, Clara-Elizabeth, 
youngest dau, of the Hon. A. H. M. 
Moreton. 

May 18. At Shanklin, in the Isle of 
Wight, R. H. Sheehan, esq. of Mespil 
House, Dublin, for 25 years editor and 
iene proprietor of the Dublin Evening 

ail. 


May 20. At Ringwood, aged 20, George 
Henry, eldest son of Capt. F. A. Grif- 
fiths, R.A. 


June i. At Southsea, aged 30, Mary, 


wife of the Rev. John Wyndham, Rector 
of Sutton Mandeville, Wilts. 

June 2. At the Manor-house, Buck- 
land, Portsea, aged 18, the eldest dau. of 
John Plumer, esq. 

At Anglesey, near Gosport, 


June 6, 
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aged 19, Thomas Byam Martin, eldest 
son of Captain William Fanshawe Mar- 
tin, R.N. 

June 13. At Winchester, aged 83, Wm. 
Barnes, esq. 

Hererorp.—May 28. Aged 58, Mary- 
Anne, wife of the Rev. William Cooke, 
Vicar of Bromyard. 

Herts.—June 4. At Chipping Bare 
net, aged 74, Maria-Ann, relict of the 
Rev. William ree B.D. 

June 7. At Hemel Hempsted, aged 
90, Mrs. Cooper. a” 

Kent.—May 10. At Penbury, near 
Tunbridge Wells, aged 67, Jemima, wife 
of Thomas-Osborne Stock, esq. 

May 17. At Chariton, near Dover, 
Marianne, widow of Wm. Sprakeling, esq. 

May 25. At Lewisham, aged 87, James 
Thomas, esq. 

May 28. At Woolwich, Henry Dug- 
leby, esq. of the Stock Exchange. 

At Milton, next Gravesend, Clarissa- 
Ann, wife of John Haffner, esq. 

May 29. Suddenly, aged 40, Mr. Mark 
Townly, second son of the late Edward 
William Townly, esq. of Bexley Heath. 

June 4. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 7, 
Frances, second dau. of the Hon. and 
Rev. Andrew Godfrey Stuart. 

June7. At Tunbridge, aged 70, John 
Gilbert, esq. of the Audit Office, Somer- 
set House. 

June 11. At the house of her son-in- 
law, Robert Duncan, esq. surgeon, Tun- 
bridge Wells, Mary, widow of the Rev. 
John Thornton, of Swanage, Dorset. 

June 13. At Sellinge Vicarage, aged 
20, Fanny-Maria, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. J. W. Bellamy. 

At Hall-place, Harbledown, near Can- 
terbury, aged 78, Willis John Webb, esq. 
brother of the late Col. Webb. 

June 14. At Harnden, aged 76, Marga- 
ret, wife of Henry Wise Harvey, esq. 

Lancaster.—April 19. At Winwick, 
aged 20, Mr. Thomas Chambre Hinde, 
Fellow Commoner of Trinity-beil, Camb. 

May 9. At Green Bank, Atherton, aged 
84, Richard Hodgkinson, esq. suany years 
agent to the Right Hon. Lord Li!ford. 

May 21. At Liverpool, age? 26, John 
Ashcroft, esq. surgeon, of fever caught in 
the discharge of his daties as a parochial 


surgeon. He has left a widow and young 
family. 
May 26. At Liverpool, aged 59, Eliza- 


Anne, youngest dau. of the late Harrison 
Chilton, esq. of Whitby. 

Lately. (During two months) in Li- 
verpool, six Roman Catholic priests :— 
the Rev. Mr. Nightingale, of St. Antho- 
ny’s; the Rev. Mr. Fisher and the Rev, 
Mr. Gilbert, both of St. Mary’s ; the Rev. 
Mr, Parker, of St, Patrick’s; the Rev, 
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Dr. Appleton, of Seel-street; and the 
Rev. Dr. Kelly, of St. Joseph’s. Prior 
to the influx of Irish paupers, there were, 
we understand, 24 priests in Liverpool ; 
their ranks have been thinned to 18. 

June 8. At Liverpool, Harriett-Mar- 
garet, wife of T. A. Curtis, esq. 

Leicester. —JMay 1. At Calthorpe, 
aged 57, John Cook, esq. 

June \. At Leicester, aged 21, Kathrine- 
Joanna-Dorothy, second surviving dau. 
of the Rev. Thomas Bradley Paget, late 
Vicar of Evington. 

June 12. At Loughborough, Sarah, 
relict. of Robert-Carr Brackenbury, esq. of 
Raithby Hall, Lincolnshire. 

Lincotn.—June 6. At Kirmington 
Va'e, Francis Hudson, esq. 

Lately. At Stubton Park, aged 74, 
Amelia, wife of Sir Robert Heron, Bart. 
She was the dau. of Sir Horace Mann, 
Bart. by Lady Lucy Noel, dau. of Baptist 
Earl of Gainsborough ; was married in 
1792, and had no issue. 

Mippiesex.— May 29. At the Warren, 
Norwood, Mary, only surviving dau. of the 
late George Trumper, esq. 

June 10. At his sister’s residence, 
Hampton Court Palace, Allan, eldest son 
4 the late Lieut. Gen. Sir Joseph Maclean, 

Monmovutu,—May 22. At the New- 
port Barracks, aged 65, Quartermaster 
Stephen Carr, 87th regiment. He served 
in the Peninsula with the Second Battalion 
from Dec. 1808 to the end of the war in 
1814, and in the Burmese war in 1825 and 
1826. He rose from the ranks, and was 
appointed Quartermaster in 1824. He and 
the Colonel, Lord Gough, were the only 
ones left of the Old Eighty-seventh, who 
had fought in all the battles of the Pen- 
insula. 

June 7. At Monmouth, aged 77, David 
Mushett, esq. 

NorFo._k.—4pvil 29. At Mattishall 
Hall, aged 82, William Girling, Gentleman, 
of Yaxham, youngest son of the late Wil- 
liam Girling, esq. of Twyford Lodge and 
East Dereham. 

Moy 10. At Catton, aged 76, Augusta, 
relict of Lieut.-Col. John Hart, Inspect- 
ing Field Officer of Dublin, and dau. of 
the late Rev. Daniel Jodrell, Rector of 
Hingham, in this county. 

May 15. At Heigham, near Norwich, 
Capt. H. G. S. Croasdaile, of the 10th 
Madras Native Inf. only son of the late 
Henry Croasdaile, esq.of Hargrave Lodge, 
Stanstead, Essex. 

NorRTHUMBERLAND. — June 11. At 
Newcastle-on- Tyne, aged 38, Richard 
Hutton, esq. barrister -at-law, of the 
Middle Temple. He was called to the 
bar Nov. 21, 1834, 


(July, 


Norrs.—June 2. i 71, Selina, wife 
of the Rev. Samuel Martin, Rector of 
Warsop. =. 

June 3. At’ Newark, aged 80, John 
Stephenson, esq. 

“Oxrorp,—May 7. At Thame, aged 80, 
Thomas Hedges, esq. 

May 15. ‘At Bloxham, Thomas Eagle, 
esq. son of the late Thomas Eagle, esq. of 
Allesley, Warw. 

May 20. At Chipping Norton, aged 
38, Isabella-Anne, wife of W. S. Hitch- 
man, esq. 

May 30. Frances, wife of the Rev. An- 
thony Kent, of Oriel College, Oxford. 

June 1. Drowned, when bathing, Mr. 
John George Stilwell, an undergraduate 
member of Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
Mr. C. Sewell, of Furnival’s-inn, London. 

SaLtop.—May 20. Aged 86, Samuel 
Worthington, esq. of the Mount, Whit- 
church. 

May 26. At Albrighton, aged 80, 
Francis Yates, esq. 

June 3. At Castle Green, Ludlow, aged 
84, George Hodges, esq. late of Felton. 

Somerset.—May 4. At Bath, Char- 
lotte, the last surviving dau. of the late 
James Hardy, esq. solicitor, of St. Gre- 
gory’s, Norwich. 

May 11. At Bath, aged 35, Joseph 
Chaning Pearce, esq. M.R.C.S, F.G.S. 
&c. formerly of Bradford, Wilts. 

May 16. At Westholme House, Doro- 
thy, widow of Major Thomas Clerk, late 
of the E.I.C.S. ; 

May17. Suddenly, at Bath, Elizabeth- 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late Thomas Rid- 
ding, esq. of Southampton. 

May19. At Taunton, aged 38, Louisa, 
wife of the Rev. Hubert K. Cornish, Vicar 
of Bakewell, Derbyshire. 

At Bath, aged 52, Samuel Maxwell 
Hinds, esq. for several years Speaker of 
the House of Assembly, Barbados. 

May 22. At Bath, aged 78, Cecile 
Riquet de Camaran, Marquise de Som- 
mery, relict of the Marquis de Sommery. 

May 23. At Bath, Catherthe, wife of 
E. B. Harman, esq. M.D. 

May 29. At Bath, aged 82, Harriet, 
relict of George Hillyard, esq. of Frome. 

June 8. At the rectory, Spaxton, aged 
42, Margaret-Bridger-Goodrich, wife of 
the Rev. James Galloway. 

June ll. At Clevedon, Angela-Helen, 
youngest dau. of Nathaniel Wells, esq. of 
Piercefield. 

Surrey.—May 9. At Braboeuf, near 
Guildford, aged 60, Major Arthur Wight, 
late of the 23rd Bengal Native Inf. 

May 12. At Herne Hill, aged 85, Mrs. 
Simpson, relict of the late Thos. Simpson, 
esq. of New Bridge-st. Blackfriars, and 
Herne Hill, Surrey. 
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May 16... At Barnes, aged 48, Frances, 
wife of Joseph Odling, esq. cy 

May 31. At Birdhurst, Croydon, aged 
63, Magdalen, widow of Colonel Robert 
Sutherland. 

In Mickleham, aged 59, Col, Charles 
William Milner, late of 18th Dragoons, 
and brother of Sir Wm. Mordaunt Mil- 
ner, of Nun Appleton, Yorkshire. 

June 1. At Croydon, Susan, dau, of 
Wm. Sanders Robinson, esq. 

June 4. At Farnham, aged 63, William 
Pinke Paine, esq. 

June 8, At Croydon, aged 62, Jane, 
dau. of the late Major Rohde, of Bromley- 
common, 

June 11. At New Grove, aged 85, 
William Bayne, esq. a magistrate and De- 
puty-Lieut. of Middlesex. 

Sussex.—May 12. At Brighton, Mary, 
relict of William Manning, esq. M.P. of 
Totteridge, Herts, and Combe-bank, Sun- 
dridge, Kent. 

May 13. At Brighton, aged 56, Miss 
Jane Simpson Bamford, daw. of Jobn 
Bamford, esq. formerly of Conduit-street, 
and afterwards of Midhurst. 

May 15. At Brighton, Isabella, dau. 
of the Rev. Richard Smith, rector of Sut- 
ton, near Petworth. 

May17. At Brighton, aged 54, Major 
Theophilus Brinsley Butler, late of the 4th 
Dragoon Guards, in which he attained the 
rank of Captain May 19, 1814, and was 
placed on half-pay on the 25th July fol- 
lowing. : 

May 23. At the rectory, Selsey, aged 
25; Miss Anna-Maria Phipps. 

May 26. At Brighton, Emily-Antonia, 
dau, of John Hawkins, esq. of New Bos- 
well-court, and Clapham. 

June 8. At Brighton, Amelia, wife of 
Major-Gen. Sir Patrick Ross, Governor 
of St. Helen’s, and youngest dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. William Sydenham, Hon. 
E.1L.C’s. Serv. 

Warwick.— May 14, At Leaming- 
ton, Capt. Robt. Ferguson, 79th High- 


landers. He attained his company Dec. 
28, 1841. 
May 25. AtGordon House, Leaming- 


ton, aged 82, Robert Willoughby, esq. 
late. of Kingsbury Cliff. 


Wi1its.—May 21. At Broadleaze, near — 


Devizes, Mary, wife of the Rev. William 
Maskell. 

Worcester.— May 19. At Great Mal- 
vern, aged 48, Anne-Isabella, wife of the 
Rev. Henry Hamilton Beamish, Minister 
of Trinity Chapel, Conduit-st. 

Lately. Aged 57, S. Kent, esq. The 
Hill, Upton-upon-Severn. 

June 3. At Great Malvern, the wife of 
J. Marsden, esq. M.D. late of Dix’s Field, 
Exeter. 
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June 4, At Malvern, aged 61, Maria. 
Sophia, relict of Walter Fawkes, esq. of 
Farnley Hall, Yorkshire, M.P. for that 
county. She was the 3rd dau,. of John 
Vernon, esq. of Clontarf Castle, co. Dub- 
lin, was married first in 1806 to the Hon. 
and Rev. Pierce Butler, uncle.to the pre- 
sent Earl of Carrick, who died in 1808; 
and, secondly, to Mr. Fawkes, , By her. 
former husband she had issue, a daughter, 
Elizabeth-Anne, who was married in 1825 
to Francis Hawkesworth Fawkes, esq. the 
eldest son of the said Walter Fawkes, esq, 
by his first wife Miss Grimston. 

June 7, At Overbury, aged 82, Mary-_ 
Jane, widow of Basil Eyston, esq..of East. 
Hendred, Berks, She was the dau. and 
heir of Richard Huddleston, esq. of Gray’s 
Inn, a younger son of Richard Huddle- 
ston, esq. of Sawston, co. Camb.; was left 
a widow in 1817, having had issue the. 
present Charles Eyston, esq. of East Hen-- 
dred, four other sons, and one daughter. = 

June 13. At the Firs, Great Malvern, 
aged 60, William Webb Essington, esq, 

Yorx.—May 11. At Lindal, York,, 
Mrs. Harriot Wickham, second dau. of - 
the late Henry Wickham, Esq. of Cot- 
tingley. £7 

May 13. At Harrogate, aged 70,— 
Roger Kynaston, esq. 

May 25. Thomas Starkey, esq. Spring-~ 
wood, Huddersfield. $70 SP TAU 

May 26. At Ranby Hall, near Retford, 
aged 36, Charles Hodgson Horsfall, esq. 

May 27. Aged 69, Sarah, dau. of 
Benjamin Metcalf, esq. late Elder Brother 
of the Trinity-house, at Hull. 

May 28. At Hull, aged 66, Richard 
Hildyard, esq, R.N. 

Lately. At Leeds, three Roman Ca- 
tholic clergymen, Mr. Wilson, of St. 
Anne’s, on the 4th of May; Mr. Walmsley, 
Dean of the York district, on the 20th ; 
and Mr. Metcalfe, the temporary sub- 
stitute of Mr. Wilson, on the 2lst. 

June 10. At Beverley, aged 39, Tho- 
mas Bentley Phillips, esq. 

June 13. Aged 66, Ann, relict of 
George Popple, esq. of Hull. And on the 
17th of May, at Mandhal, in Norway, in 
his 32nd year, Henry, fourth son of the 
above-named George and Ann Popple. 

Wa tes.—May 21. At Haverfordwest, 
aged 73, Captain Batine. 

May 26. At Penloyn, Llanrwst, aged 
31, Eliza, wife of the Rev. Peter Titley. 

June 9. At Carmarthen, aged 16, 
George, eldest son, and heir by entail, of the 
late Rev. H. Stonhouse Vigor, of Eaton 
Bishop, Herefordshire; great-grandson of 
the late Sir James Stonhouse, Bart. ; ne- 
phew of the late Ven. Archdeacon Clarke, 
of Salisbury, and grandson also of John 
Taylor Gordon, esq. M.D. 
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Scottanp.—May 10. At Belle Vue, 
Coupar Angus, Perthshire, John Ander- 


son, esq. 

May 19. At Edinburgh, aged 84, Miss 
Jean Home. 

May 28. At Valleyfield, Perthshire, 
Lady Baird Preston, of Valleyfield and 
Ferntown, widow of Gen. the Right Hon. 
Sir David Baird, Bart.G.C.B. K.C. She 
was Miss Preston Campbell, of Fernton 
and Locklane, co. Perth ; was married in 
ph and left a widow, without issue, in 

June 6, At Edinburgh, Catherine B.C.C. 

nm, second dau. of the late Major- 
Gen. Beatson, of Henley House, Fraat, 
and formerly Governor of St. Helena. 

TrRELAND.—May 18. Drowned, by the 
upsetting of a boat at Ballyshannon, Capt. 
John J. C. Drake, 92nd Highlanders, 
eldest son of Col. Drake, of Harley-st. 

May 26. At Carriglea, in the county 
of Waterford, aged 45, John Odell, esq. 

Muy 27. Thomas Dickson, LL.D. 
Queen’s Counsel. He was the father of 
the Irish bar, having been called in Michael- 
mas Term, 1792. 

May 30. Aged 110, Hegarty, of Gal- 
bolly, in the neighbourhood of Omagh. He 
retained the full use of all his faculties up 
to the week before his death, during which 
he wrote a letter to some friends in Ame- 
rica. 

Lately. At Armaghbrague, county 
Armagh, aged 107, Thomas Totten. He 
retained his senses to the latest moment. 

Dr. Litton, Professor of Botany to the 
Royal Dublin Society. 

June 4. At Youghal, co. Cork, aged 
69, Mrs. Frances Downes. 

June 7. At Killanley Glebe, county of 
Sligo, Helen, fourth dau. of the Rev. 
James Burrowes, Vicar of Castleconnor ; 
from fever caught in attending on the poor. 

Jersey.—May 9. At St. Helier’s, 
Sarah, wife of Simon Little, esq. Pay- 
master and Purser R.N. 

East INpies.—Feb. 3. At Malacca, 
Lieut. C. W. Law, 21st Native Inf, 

March 4. At Palamcotta, Maria, young- 
est dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Elphinstone, and grand-dau. of Lieut.- 
General James Welsh, commanding the 
Northern Division of the Madras Army. 

March 13. Of paralysis, at Agra, in 
the East Indies, on his way to England, 
aged 20, Lieut. Charles Robertson Aik- 
man, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Alst Bengal Inf. fifth son of the late Capt. 
George Robertson Aikman, of Ross and 
Broomelton, Lanarkshire, North Britain, 

March 22. At Coimbatore, Lieut. D. 
M. Hackett, 39th Native Inf. 

March 29. At Madras, aged 26, Cecil 
Proctor Wortham, esq. 


Lately: At Serampore, aged 80, Mrs. 
Marshman, widow of the Rev. Dr. Marsh- 
man, who was the first translator of the 
Bible into the Chinese language. 

At) Belgaum, Bombay, aged 29, W. 
Bowie; esq. M.D. assistant-surgeon of 
H.M. 78th Highlanders, eldest son of Dr. 
Bowie, Bath. 

Aprii6. At Agra, aged 44, Edward- 
Peploe Smith, esq. of the Bengal Civil 
Service, son of the late George Smith, 
esq. M.P. of Selsdon, Surrey. 

April 11. At Bombay, Frances-Gwynne, 
wife of Capt. Henry Creed, of the a eer | 
Art. and youngest dau. of Lieut. Sir Da 
Ximenes, G.C.H. of her Majesty's ser- 
vice. 

Aprit17. At Trevair, on his road to 
Trauquebar, Lieutenant Randolph Clifton 
Buckle, of the Madras Art. youngest son 
of Vice-Adm. Buckle. 

Asroav.—Dec. 12, 1846. At Goul- 
bourn, New South Wales, Robert Deane, 
esq. late of Exeter. 

Feb. 18. At sea, on board the Gloriana, 
on the homeward voyage from Calcutta, 
aged 28, Alethea-Duke, wife of Major Ed- 
ward Bond, of 39th Regt.; Fed. 22, their 
infant dau. aged 24 days. ted 

March 17. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
on her passage to England, aged 22, the 
wife of Lieut. James Coster, 14th Light 
Dragoons, and youngest dan. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Boyé, of Exmouth, 

April 7. At Naples, in his 60th year, 
the Rt. Hon. Edw. Robinson Montagu, 5th 
Lord Rokeby (1777), and a Bart. (1730). 
He succeeded his father in 1831; and is 
succeeded by his next brother Col. the 
Hon. Henry Robinson, of the Scots fusilier 
guards. He had resided for many years 
abroad. 

April 19. At Madeira, John-Boscawen 
Monro, esq. of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. He was called to the bar 
June 20, 1817, and practised as an equity 
draftsman and conveyancer. 

April., On board the Precursor, near 
Suez, on his return from Calcutta, aged 
24, Lord James de Burgh Browne, bro- 
ther and heir presumptive to the Marquess 
of Sligo. He was of St. Mary Magdalene 
coll. Camb, Hon. M.A. 1844. In July 
1843 he entered the army as Cornet in 
the 9th Lancers, and was engaged in the 
war of the Punjaub; in May 1846 he suc- 
ceeded to a Lieutenancy, and exchanged to 
the 10th Hussars. He was one of the 
Aisle-de-camps of Lord Gough. His body 
was buried at Suez. 

May 19. At Rome, Lady Dudley Stuart, 
Her ladyship was the second dau. of Lucien 
Buonaparte, Prince of Canino, and was 
married in 1824 to Lord Dudley Coutts 
Stuart, by whom she had one son. 
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May 22. At Boulogne-sur-mer, aged 
67, Dougal Campbell, esq. M.D. half-pay 
surgeon Royal Artillery. He claimed the 
earldoms of Annandale and Hartfell, and 
his brother, the late Col. William Claud 
Campbell, had claimed the earldoms of 
Crawford and Lindsay. 

May 27. At Brussels, Capt. Thomas 
Baynes, formerly of the 39th and 88th 
Regiments. This veteran served in the 
Peninsular campaigns, and was present at 
Waterloo, where he acted as Aide-de- 
Camp to Gen. Sir John Lambert, G.C:B. 

May 30. At the English Embassy, 
Paris, aged 30, Charles Kinnaird Sheridan, 
€sq. youngest son of the late Thomas 
Sheridan, esq. 

At Le Bocage, near Bordeaux, Clara- 
Eliza, wife of Frank Cutler, esq. her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Vice-Consul. 

Lately. At Rome, aged 37, the Hon. 
Capt. Au Villiers, second son of 
the Earl of Jersey. He served for some 
years in the Royal Horse Guards Blue, aad 
married, in 1831, the Hon. Miss Mercer 
Elphinstone, youngest daughter of the late 
celebrated Admiral Lord Keith. 

At Florence, aged 33, Prince Jerome 
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Bonaparte, eldest son of the youngest and 
last surviving brother of the Emperor, 
Jerome ex-Kiag of Westphalia. 

Off the Cape of Good Hope, on board 
the Gloriana, aged 23, Elizabeth-Martha- 
Maria, youngest dau. of the late Lieut. 
Gen. Boyé, B.A. and wife of James Coster, 
esq. H. M. 14th (King’s, Light Dragoons. 

At Upsala, Professor Eric Gustaf Geijer, 
the celebrated historian and philosopher. 

June 2, At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Char. 
lotte-Georgiana, wife of Lieut.-Col. J. N. 
Abdy, of Kensington, and late of the Ma- 
dras establishment. She was the daughter 
of Thomas King, esq. and has left issue 
three sons and one daughter. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 22, Anne- 
Cecilia, dau. of Antoinette and the late 
Hon. John Rodney. 

Jan. 7, 1847. Near Melbourne, Port 
Philip, New South Wales, killed by a-fall 
from his horse, aged 26, Charles-Law 
Hussey, Accountant of the Branch Bank 
of Australasia, thirdson of William Hussey, 
esq. of Clifton, near Bristol. 

June 10. On his way from Paris, aged 
49, Elias Edward Telfir, esq. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS, 


{Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham, and the Sub-Districts of 
‘Hampstead, Piumstead and Charlton, Lee, Lewisham, Eltham, and Sydenham, 
which sub-districts were added to the Returns issued by the Registrar-General 


for the first time on Jan, 1, 1847.) 





Deatus Recisrerep from May 22, to June 19, 1847 (5 weeks). 





Under Tics eeere » 1919 
Foncles aoee {4475 | 15t060.........1620 (4g, 
60 and upwards 930 4 


Age not specified 6 
Births for the above period .....+esseceee eevee sees O20 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, June 22, 1847, 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
eat ew @ia dia &@ie aia d 
9% 4/50 5 [25 7 {67 6 [52 4 [57 5 











PRICE OF HOPS, June 28. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. Os. to 4/. 12s.—Kent Pockets, 4/. 4s. to 61. 6s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 26. 
Hay, 2/. 5s. to 3/. 149.—Straw, ll. 10s. to 17. 14s.—Clover, 37. 5s. to 41. 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, June 28. Tosink the Offal—perstone of 8lbs. 


Beef sn. ccsseisccseseeess.38. 10d. to 5s. 2d. , Head of Cattle at Market, June 28. 
Mutton.....0..00..00...048. 2d. to 58. 4d. Beasts............. 2910 Calves 254 
Veal .i..cecsses ssseereeeds. Od. to 58. Od. SheepandLambs 26,080 Pigs 280 
POLK. cccnces0s0s000c0gess “Os. to: Ss. . Od, 





COAL MARKET, June 25. 
Walls Ends,from 15s. 3d. to 18s. 6d.perton. Other sorts from 15s. Od. to 18s. Od. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 53s. Od. Yellow Russia, 52s. 6d. 
~ CANDLES, 0s. 0d. per doz. Moulds, 0s, 0d, 








Pebesnbeits Therm. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strranp. 
From May 26, to June 26, 1847, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


















































































































































e +4 2 ws 2 = ap . Se 4 
dige|¢ gz] € | Saige |S2) § 
& 2 5 2 ox = || Weather. = iS 5 z Z on a Weather. 
a\25 = a | Flee = oe 
oS Se | ihe 
May; ° | ° | ° jin. pts. | June} ° | ° | ° fin. pts.) 
26 68 | 54 |30, 20 |/fine 11 | 58 | 63 | 55 |29, 97 ||fine, cloudy 
27 | 65 | 75 | 64) , 10 |jdo. 12 | 61 | 69| 56| , 97 \tair, fine 
28 | 75 | Sl | 69 |29, 99 |/do. lightning || 13 | 58 | 61 | 56 | , 77 Jcly. showers 
29 | 69 | 72 | 66 | , 90 |\do. hvy. shrs.|| 14 | 58 | 61 | 53) , 55 ||shrs. cly. fair 
30 | 68 |} 70 | 58 |30, 36 |!do. 15 | 58 | 61 | 51 , 53 '|heavy shrs. 
81 | 69} 71 | 58) , 47 |Ido. 16 | 55 | 61 | 55 , 60 |\do. do. cldy. 
J.l | 60} 72) 571) , 37 |ido. 17 | 58 | 65 | 55 | , 59 fair, cloudy 
2 | 62 | 72 | 57) , 30 |\do. 18 | 58 | 60 | 53 | , 67 ||do.cl.slt.shs. 
3 | 66 | 72 | 57) , 30 do. cloudy 19 | 58 | 67 | 53 | , 89 ||\do.do.do.do. 
4|63)| 72) 54) , 26 i|do. do. 20 | 58 | 68 | 63 |, 95 |\do.do.do.co. 
5 | 63 | 63 | 54] , = \do. do. 21 | 58 | GL | 54 a cl.fr.slt.shrs. 
6 | 54 | 59 | 47 ido. do. shrs. || 22 | 58 | 64 | 52 \jfr.cl.slt.shrs. 
7) Sb| GI} 54] , 3 ‘cloudy, fair || 23 | 58 | 62 | 52 8 if c.hy.s.h.t.1. 
8 | 52 | 58 | 46 (29, 79 | \'rn.hl.thunder|| 24 | 60 | 65 | 55 fr. cl.sigt.shs. 
9|55 62/55) , 87 | fr. cldy. rain || 25 | 60 | 64 | 54 72 lat .slight shrs. 
10 | 58 | 60 | 521 , ” 69 |\cloudy, fair || 26 | 60 | 64 56 lle, f.hy.sh.thr, 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
sig ils. [3s |3 -igyls | | « | 
es eiescie.|s | gissis i .| 3 
B38 /38 133 Sivs@ elas § | wx. Bills, 
8 wSlee iy SS@ZES 2S; 2 Kio 
od 00 | 06/| Bm Els Flop ma! s , 
b>! = Fae] ac Qa 7 RD Mi -_ 
Si a ~<« | LOS | ee. 
=| OQ | oo * oy . ta te 
27/1903) 87 | gaz | 88g 9 |————'—— 2.1 pm.. par. 2 pm. 
281192 | 87} | 883 | 88Z, 8g ——|—_- 241 ee par. 3 pm. 
29195 | 873 | 88% | 894 9 || 98) 244 3pm.2dis, 1 4pm. 
31/106 873 | 883 | 893) 92 | \2pm.2dis. 1 4 pm. 
1196 | 875 | 88} | 887) 93 ——| 246 2pm.2dis. 4 1pm. 
2196 | 93 | ——— 3 Ipm. 
3}1963 3pm.2dis., 1 4pm. 
. 1963 3pm. | 2 4pm. 
7 etaal. +. soe 
8/195 85pm.) 3 6pm. 
9}—— jpar.4pm., 3 6pm. 
10}196 i———| 3 6pm. 
11/196 3 6pm. 
12/1963 4 7pm. 
14 1964 5 9pm. 
15/197 37pm. 7 10pm. 
16|1974 7 10pm. 
17|197 8 3pm.| 7 11pm. 
= eal 3 pm. : 10 pm. 
10 pm. 
a1 [1963 é 10 X pm. 
| m 7 10 pm. 
23 107 jae lo Wear 
241953, 882 903} 9 |\—_-——— 8 3pm.) 9 6pm. 
25196 | 883 | 904] 93 | 838 \—— swan @pm. | 9 6pm. 
261963 89 903 —|—_'|__|__13 8 pm.’ 7 9pm. 
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